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MapRAs, October 28, 1846. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


AT the request of the Misseie AUXILIARY BIBLE Socirry, we submitted to your consideration, in March 
last, a plan for the revision of the Sacred Scriptures in Tamil. 


We have met with unexpected difficulties in carrying out this plan, and aré compelled to abandon it, so 
far as regards the Old Testament Scriptures. Our chief difficulty is from the Home Committee. They have 
written to inform us of their having entered into large pecuniary engagements with the Jaffna Auxiliary for 
a revision of the Old Testament, and we consider it due to them to suspend our labours on that portion 
of the Sacred Scriptures, until we shall have received replies to our communications. 


We would therefore, meanwhile, proceed with a version of the New Testament Scriptures; and we are 
most anxious to engage the aid of every section of the Protestant Church, that is labouring for the Evange- 
lization of India, in this important undertaking. 


It was thought by the Committee, that it would save much trouble to themselves and thais brethren 
engaged in the revision, if they should at once allot to each brother a particular portion. A special Sub- 
Committee was chosen for this purpose, and after seeking wisdom and direction from above, they made an 
allotment, which (with a slight alteration) was sanctioned by the General Committee. As we trust we have 


been guided from above in the selection, so we hope to hear from Big that you have consented to undertake ~ 


the part assigned you. 


The following are the regulations adopted by the Committee sepentilig the revision: 


I. That the “Textus Receptus” (or first and second Elzevir editions) be recognized as the i to which 
the revision must be conformed. 

II. That in every case, when the reviser may consider it right to adopt a rendering different in meaning from 
that which is adopted in the English authorized version, he be requested to note that place, so as to call the Com- 
mittee’s attention to it. This different rendering will then be referred to a Committee of Variations, who will: deal 
with it according to their rule, which stands thus: 


¢ “All variations approved by two-thirds of the Committee of Variations, and by a majority of the General Com- 


' mittee, are to pass.” 


The members of | this Committee are— 


Rev. W. H. Drew, Rev. J. Rogperrs, 

Rev. R. K. Hamiiton, Rev. J. Tucker, 

Rev. R. Jounsron, Rev. M. Winstow, 

Rev. A. Lertcn, Rev. J. H. Gray, Secretary. 


lil. That every part revised receive the sanction of at least one other Tamil Scholar, besides the reviser, 
before it be submitted to the Committee. 


/ IV. That the revision thus submitted be printed verbatim, in an edition of 300 copies, under the direction of 


the Editorial Secretary, and circulated among all Missionaries in South India and Ceylon, learned in the Tamil | 


language, with a request that they will favour the Committee with their opinion respecting it. 
V. That the revision, with the comments made upon it, be next referred to a Committee of Revision, consisting 


of an adequate number of Tamil Scholars, with whom shall rest the decision of all Tamil questions; and by whom, » 
in correspondence with the Translators, the different parts of the New Version shall be finally prepared for publication, 


with the approval of the General Committee. 


The names of this Committee are— | | 
T. Esa. Rey. A. LerrcH, 


Rev. E. Crisp, Rev. C. Mean, 
Rev. W. H. Drew, Rey. J. Roserts, 
Rey. R. D. Grirrirs, Rev. J. Tomas. 


Rey. M. Winstow, Secretary. 
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VI. That the gentlemen, mentioned below, be requested to. mavientake the; revision, in Tamil, of those parts 
of the New Testament set re to their names. 


3 Matthew, Rev. G. Pettitt, assisted by §_ Rev. J. Dewasagayam. 
Mark, 7 Rev. J. Thomas, — do. Rev. J. Spratt and Rev. J. T. Tucker. 
Luke, Pee Rev. J. Roberts, do. —- Rev. T. Haswell and Rev. J. Little. 
John, jet Rev. W. H. Drew, do. Rev. A.' Leitch. 
Acts, Rey. M. Winslow, do. Rev. H. M. Scudder. 
Romans, Rev. P. P. Schaffter, do. Rey. A. F. Cemerer. 
4 | Rev. E. Lewis, Rey. J. Russell and 
1 Corinthians, Rev. C. Mault, do. 
_ 2 Corinthians, Us Pope, do. Best... 
Galatians, Rev. C. Mead, do. Rev. J. Abbs. 
Ephesians, Rey. T. Brotherton, do. Rev. H. Bower. 
Philippians, Rev. C. Kohlhoff, do. Rey. G. Heyne and Rey. C. 
Colossians, Rey. EK. Sargent, do. Rev. E. Dent. 
land 2 Thessalonians, __ Rev. W. Taylor, do. Rev. J. Bilderbeck. 
1 Timothy, Rev. J. M. Lechler, do. Rev. J. E. Nimmo. 
2 Timothy and Titus, Rev. Stephen Hobbs, do. Rev. Septimus Hobbs. 
Philemon, 2 and 3 John and Jude, © Rev. R. Caldwell, do. Rev. J. T. Barenbruck. 
‘Hebrews, Rev. A. Leitch, do. W. H. Drew. 
James, Rev. H. Cordes, do. Rev. C. Ochs and Rev. T. Swartz. 
1.Peter, | Rev. Dr. Schmid, | do. _ Rey. W. B. Addis. 
2 Peter and 1 J ohn, | Rev. R. D. Griffith, do. Rev. E. Crisp. 
- Revelation, Rev. E. Crisp, do. Rev. R. D. Griffith. 


N 
| | 

We hope to hear that our proposal meets your approbation, and that you intend to commence your por- ~ 
tion of the work without delay. If cach will undertake the part assigned - we shall soon have the whole 


completed. 
‘We remain, 


Dear Brother, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. PORTER, Secretary. 
M. WINSLOW, Publishing Secretary. 
J. H. GRAY, Corresponding Secretary. 
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APPHAL 


FOR A CHURCH AND HIGH SCHOOL, AT CHINTADREPETTAH. 
BY THE AMERICAN MADRAS MISSION. 


A suITABLE Church, principally for Natives, and a convenient edifice for a superior English School, 
adapted to Natives and East Indians, are much needed at this station. In the compound of the 
Mission House, which is situated near a large and dense population, there is now only a Bungalow- — 
Chapel, with half walls, and a set of small rooms for an English School. The attendance on 
Divine Service Sunday mornings is usually about three hundred caste heathen—the greater part children, 
of whom 100 are girls—and from thirty to fifty Protestant Christians. The pupil the English 
School vary from fifty to seventy-five. Two years ago there were a hundred, \hut the number de . 


was reduced by three of the pupils requesting baptism. The School would floyrish more with 
better accommodations, and the Church be more fully attended if the situation and arance were 


House to the Scotch Church; _ being the premises formerly occupigd te the Men’s ork Shop of the * 
Friend in. Need Society. » 


at Church ‘or divine service in. ‘the Native language—ailt< 

: in English—somewhat simil@l ane he oney built not long since at Royapooram—aud 
_ building fot the English School to a* much larger nuittbet and a course. 

» of study than the-present; for which qualified teachers will be provided. . 


more inviting. ae 
An eligible site for both has been procured, on the principal street leading from 1 i coveenidis t > |p : 


_ It is proposed to erect stb small but a 


The expense of the Church and School Buildings, | exclusive of the and 0 be otherwise. paid o™ 


= 


—is estimated at "7, 500 Rupees; of which if 5,000 can be obtained in this » country, the work wilk- ~ < \ 
- commenced, in the. hope of obtaining the»remainder in America, or by subsequent, application he > | 


As the American - Board—which ‘supports the ‘Mission—has within a short period been at. great expense » 
in erecting Churches at Madura, Dindigul, Sevagunga and Tirupuvanum, and Seminary Buildings at 
* Madura, and sustains large educational establishments both in Madura. and. Jaffna, it cannot be expected 
™ © to contribute’ much for the Tequired erections in a place like Madras; nor would the .ever liberal 
yatiiace of this Presidency, be. willing to have the privilege of contributing taken Pn them: 
Bm = They will wish, to aid the onward movement of Education and Christianity ‘among | the benighted 


4 


Natives of this land—for ahoan: all nourished by the country should feel a sympathy, and to whom also 


are indebted—as a movement pregnant with blessings , to those who are its) and to allwho. 
from right motives promote its progress. 


Subscriptions. will be thankfully received by the or ‘ny of the Mission, ¢ or 
maybe paid >to’ the AgentssMessrs’ Arbuthnot“and To those not acquainted withthe Mission, 
or its Patrons and Supporters, it may be mentioned t that the Hon. Sir Epwarp GAMBIER, Kt, A. F. 

Bruce, Esq. E: P. THompson, Esq,, and Lieut. Col. R. ALEXANDER, are Honorary Correspond- 


TH. 4 M. WINSLOW, SECRETARY, 
_ September. 1, 1846. | 
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Church and High School, at Chintadrepettah. 


Tue following Subscriptions to Chintadrepettah Church and School, 
are very than ig | acknowledged.; As about Rupees 2,000 are still 
needed to begin the buildings with fair prospect of finishing, it is 
hoped that after the pressure from the distress occasioned by the late 
inundation, friends at the Presidency, who have not before had oppor- 
tunity, may kindly contribute ; and that some at out-stations—where 
local demands are not too great—may be able also to grant their 


aid. 
M. WINSLOW, Secretary. 
American Madras Mission. 
List oF SuBscRIPTIONS TO OcTOBER 30. 
RS. RS 
The Honorable Sir Edward Gambier, 200 Walker, Esq. 
J.F. Thomas, Esq. - - - 100 Mr. R. Taylor, wk 50 
Lieut. Col. R. Alexander, - = 150 Mr. W. Miller, Senior, - 
E. P. Thompson, Esq. - = = 100 Mr, Lea. Miller, 5S ea we 20 
A. F. Bruce, Esq. - - - 70 C. P. Brown, Esq. - 60 
Lieut. Col, Lawe, - « 400 Lieut. Col. H. Moberly, - - = 
Lieut. Col. Whinyates, - - - 100 Major R. Thorpe, 
Major D. Russell, - 100 Capt.J.8. Boulderson, - - - 15 
50 Capt. M. J. Rowlandson, - = 20 
S. D. Birch, Esq. - §0 Mr. EB. Marsden, 20 
Capt. Buckle, - - 25 Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
Lieut. Col. Tulloch, - = «= 2 Capt. Digby Roberts, i WO 10 
A. N. Magrath, Esq.- - - - 50 Capt. M. Morphett, - - - - 10 
A Friend, - §0 Mr. BR. Stephenson, - - - 15 
D. Mackenzie, Esq. - - - - 50 W. Thompson, Esq. 
W.U.Arbuthnot, Esq. - - - 50 Mr.J.B. Pharoah, - - = 
J. U. Ellis, Esq. 
J. Thomson, Esq. -  - 50 A. Sam, Esq. - ° 
J. Wylie, Esq. M.D. - 80 Mr. T. A. Chamier, - - 5 
J. B. Key, Esq. - - 50 G. A. Reynolds, Esq. itt 
James Ainsley, Esqa. - - .- 50 H. Snaith, Esq. 10 
Major R. Gordon, - - - 25 Mr. J. Walker, 5. 
Lieut. Col.C. A. Browne,- - 25 Capt. R. Taylor, 
P. Carstairs, Esq. - 4100 J, Arathoon, Fsq. - - = 25 
J.Gill, Esq. - - = 10 Rev. M. Winslow, 
Brigadier J. Ketchen, - - = J, A. Huddleston, Esq. - - 20 
Lieut. Col. S. W. Steele, Heise. 25 MajorG. A. Underwood, - - - 60 
Walter E liot, Esq. ~ 50 Capt. S. ~ 50 
©. Biden, - - - Capt. Heyne, - - - - - 7 
T. E. J. Boileau, Esq. - - - 50 T. Clarke, Esq. - - . - 20 
John DeFries, Esq. - - - + 10 Major P. Anstruther, - - ~ 10 
Mr. E. Mahoney, 10 Mr. G.E. Johnston, - 10 
Mr.G.Vansomeren, - - - - 20 Mr.JohnGordon, - - - - 10 
Frederick Orme, Esq, 25 Mr. G. Steevens, 
Mr. R; Mitchell, Senior, - Mr.N. Morison, - 25 
Lieut. Charles F. Seymour, - - 100 Total Rupees 3,027 


Capt.J.H. Bell, - + - = 30 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


THE Missionary Prayer. Meeting is held alternately at the Scotch Church, Da, 
Chapel, Wesleyan Chapel, and Free General Assembly's Institution, on the first 
ing of each month. 

The Missionary Conference is held alternately at the houses of the Mem 
Monday evening of each month, ooo 

The General Committee of the Bible Society meet at the Depository Rooms, : 
Pp. M. on the third Monday of each month. 

The General Committee of the Tyvact and Book Society meet at the Of 
Bainbridge and Co., at six o’clock P. m., on the last Monday of each month, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Journal of a Missionary Tour,” is in type, but deferred to make room 
in part of the meetings of the EVANGBLICAL ALLIANCE. We are obliged 
pone some other articles. We are favoured with ““Thoughts on the Observat 
Holidays’ —~and with ‘“‘The Maulmain Missionary Society, and Tavoy 
ary Society’s Reports ;” all which we intend noticing. 


Our thanks are due to our worthy correspondent at Bangalore for his ac. 
Evangelical Alliance, but our own was in the printer’s hands before his arrir 


ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS RECEIV! 
For the Madras Christian Instructor and Missionary 1 


R. A. 
Serjeant L. Porter, - Hon. H. Dickinson, 
Serjeant L. Porter, - - 9-12 Stephenson, om 
Mr. J. R. Wilkins, - - 9 C.P. Brown, Esq. - 
Rev. T. Cryer, - 9 0 Capt. Boulderson, - - - 
Rev. T. for Hindu Idols, - 3 T. Clarke, E 
Rev. J. Little, for sae Idols, - 3 0 Major W. T. rett, 
one Instructo - Major Genl. Sir E. K. Williams 
Scott, - = 9 0 T. E. J. Boileau, Esq. - 
Hon: M. Lewin, Esq. - 9 JF, Wylie, Esq. M. D. 
Rev. F. G. Lugard, - = 0 Rev. M. Winslow, 
J. Sanderson, Esq, - - -+- 9 O Rev. H.R. Hosington, 
Geo. Walker, Esq. - Rev. J. C. Smith, - 
A.J. Arbuthnot, Esq. - 9 Rev. H. Cherry, - 
Esq. 9 O Rev. F. D. W. Ward, 
Maclean, Esq. - - - - 0 Rev. S. Hutchings, 


ve B.—There are a few extra copies of the Lithographic Plates of Hindu Ido 
for Subscribers or Non-Subscribers—As. 4 Sugg oe Also a few copies of th 
from the 


i. Sale at the American Mission Press. 
THE PRINCIPLES or ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by 
Lennie, Royal: 18mo. 


THE CLASS BOOK or THEOLOG 
merous cuts, by Rey. T. H. Gallaude 
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Manpras, | 1846. . 
4 
Rs I beg to request your kind aid in building a Church and Hh 


School at Chintadrepettah. The need of them has been long 
felt, though the way has not hitherto been opened for attempt- 


ing their erection. Besides an increase of the congregation— 


already very encouraging—the English School will probably be 
| | much enlarged as soon as more suitable Rooms are provided. boigabs 
| Those now occupied by it will also be tured to good ac- 
count for the Caste Girls’ Schools—five in number—and as a deqsaJ 
Refuge for any Pupils obliged to leave their relatives on em- _ . smiviGd 
bracing Christianity. | ou 40 


Hoping that with your other charities this object may find 
some place. 
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nesday the 22d December, and was as 
usual crowded, for the room is too small 


for all who wish to attend. J. F.- 


Thomas, Esq. presided. Many ladies 
were present, as well as gentlemen 
from the higher circles of society. 

The examination, so far as we wit- 
nessed it, was conducted by the Head 
Master, the Rev. Edward Horton, a. m. 
and the Rev. F. G. Lugard, a. B. in 
the classics, Greek and Latin, and the 
Christian Scriptures. The pupils ac- 
quitted themselves most satisfactorily. 
The number present wassmaller than we 
have seen before. We believe the school 
has suffered by the illness and absence 
of the Head‘Master-for some time, with- 
in the°last few months, and who has 
now been obliged to leave altogether. 
His place is, however, filled by the 
arrival of W.H. Savigny, Esq. a. B. of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and we trust 
this intportant Seminary will maintain 
its high standing among the educational 


of Madras. 


Mission pave ScHOOLSY 


{the Annual Examination of the Na- 
‘ itive Schools under the superintendence 

SMission) tndMadsas, was held at 
Chintadrepett , on Monday the 10th 
January. It was a delightful scene, to 
behold the area of the new church there 
entirely covered with native boys, seat- 
ed in regular rows on the floor, except 
a small portion of it at one end ap- 
propriated to #xaminators and Friends 
of Missions present. A like cheering 
scene presented itself on our‘afterwards 
entering the school adjoining, which 
was completely filled with girls, seated 
in the same manner. ‘The whole num- 
‘ber present, including both the English 
and Vernacular. Schools, was, as. ap- 
peared by the lists, boys, 444 } ginls, 3031 


Of these, 399 pupils belonged to the 


Chintadrepettah Schools, and 348 to 
those at Royapooram. All the boys, 


._ and nearly all the girls, are of caste. 


On adding to the above numbers about 
60, unavoidably: absent, we find that 
our laborious and persevering Ameri- 


can brethren have succeeded in gather- 


ing together under their care, for Chris+ 
Vol. VI.—No. 2. 
4 


\ 


tian instruction, upwards of 800 native | 
children of both sexes. May the good | 


seed of the word, sown so extensively, 
produce, by the divine blessing upon it, 
a correspondingly abundant harvest ! 


The examination commenced in the 
church, with the vernacular classes for 
boys. The Rev, W-H. Drew took the 
chair. A considerable number of mis- 
sionaries and of the friends of-Native 


-Education, ladies and gentlemen, wete 


present. ‘Fhe Rev. Messrs. Winslow, 
Scudder, Brotherton, Bilderbeck and 
Drew, took part in examining the boys, 
chiefly on the Poctrines and Facts of 
the Christian Religion and Scripture 
History. The pupiJs answered with 
much promptitude, and seemed to be 
quite at home on the subjects introdu- 
ced; giving much satisfaction to the 
_Examinators, and those present who 


understood the language. The-Exami- 


nators and spectators then adjourned 
_to the English school, which is imme- 


‘diately adjoining the church. Here 


Lieut. Col. Re Alexander was called 
to the chair; and the business proceed- 
ed with the examination of the highest 
class of girls, both in English and in 
Tamil. They proved themselves to 
have been instructed with great care, 
giving very excellent answers to the 
questions, put; especially when, with.a 
view to their more readily understand- 
ing them, the examination was con- 
ducted in their own language, through 
means of thé Rev. Hi M. Scudder, as 
interpreter. The junior classes of girls 
were next, though very briefly, examin- 
ed, with siniar results. After them, the 
boys of the English department were 
brought up @nd tested in a more Jength- 
ened and searching manner; though, 
as in the case of the hisnet classes, 
a° number of important branches of 
study were still only slightly touched 
upon, and some, indeed, omitted a] 

gether, in consequence of the shortyiess 


of the time. Enough, however, was | 
done to show that they had been care- | 
fully grounded in the knowledge of 
English, English Grammar, .Arithme-. 


advanced boys in History, Algebra, 


| 


tic, Geography; and s i of fi more 
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ow 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. Li 


part of Euclid+Religious Knowledge, 
still taking the lead. Their examina- 
tion afforded much satisfaction to all 
‘present. Several were prepared to read 
Essays; but only a part of one, On 
Hinduism, which discovered much re- 
search ; anda small portion of another, 
could be heard. The subject of Natu- 
ral Philosophy was also omitted, from 
want of time; but there was sufficient 
evidence to prove that an important 
work in enlightening the soul with 
Divine Truth, and strengthening the 
various faculties of the mind with true 
knowledge, was carried on among these 
young persons. It ought not to be for- 
gotten, that a considerable number of 
them form, also, Sabbath School classes, 

who attend in church before public 
worship ; and that many of them like- 
wise are present at those acts of divine 
worship in which the services are con- 
ducted in their own language. The 
value of these Institutions, and the 
pains-taking labours of those who con- 
duct them need, from us, no comment. 

Were all the native children in Madras, 
of the same age, to be blessed with 
equal spiritual attention, what happy 
fruits might not, through the divine 
blessing, be expected from them! May 
our brethren go on and prosper, well 


in vain, nor lose their reward ! G. 
Free Cuurcn Generar ASSEMBLY’S 

InstituTion.—The Annual Examina- 

tion of this well-known school and its 


Triplicane Branch, was held on the 6th 


January, and numerously attended. 
The number of pupils present was 
stated to be 358, and that at a previous 
examination in the female department 
there had been present 217 girls— 
making in all 575 present, who with 
10 absent, make the number in Madras 
585. The branch schools at Conje- 


veram, Chingleput and Nellore, swell 


this number to.a little more than 900, 
notwithstanding the losses that have 
been sustained. 

The examination, which was contines 
ed for five hours, has been so fully de- 
tailed not only in the Native Herald, 
but other journals, that any outline of 
it by us is unnecessary. As usual the 
pupils acquitted themselves to great sa- 
tisfaction in all their Scripture studies, 
while not deficient in Grammar, His- 


tory, Geography, Mathematics, &c. 


The Monitor class of four, showed much 
acquaintance with the word of God, 
and the three Native preachers appear, 
from the statement of their studies and 
the part taken by them in the examin- 
ation, to have made much progress 
in useful knowledge and discipline of 


mind. Three other candidates for the 
ministry appeared well, when examin- 


ed on Robertson’s Preliminary Disserta- 


“tion to his History of Charles V. - One 
assured that they shall neither labour © 


Telugu and one English Essay was 
read, and the interesting examination 
closed by a suitable address from the 
chairman, Brigadier Ketchen. The 


faithful and earnest labours of our Free 


Church brethren cannot but be attend- 
ed with success. 


Bwents of the Month. 


THE, principal local events of interest 
are the arrival, twice, of the Steamer 
Mozuffer ; bearing each time a Governor 
General and his suit—one going to 
the seat of Government and the other 
returning home—and the preparations 
for departure on H. M. Ship Foz, of 


the Most Noble the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, five years Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras. 

The New Governor General, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, accompanied by 
Lady Dalhousie, daughter of the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Tweedale, 
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AMERICAN MISSION 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1848. 


Tue failure, in great part, of Funds from America, for these Institutions, obliges .the 
conductors to ask aid for them in this country. They do it, fully believing that they would 
be justly blamed by the friends of Native Education, should they silently allow the Schools to 
decline for want of support; and not give them an opportunity to prevent it. 


The Institutions consist of an English School at Chintadrepettah, with 80 lads; a Boarding 
School for Boys at the same place, and a Boarding School for Girls at Royapooram—both con- 
tuning 18 beneficiaries—with Vernacular Day Schools at each station for Girls and Boys, in 
which there were, at the time of the Examination in January last, about 300 Girls and 400 
Boys—there being then in all the Schools more than 800 pupils, of whom 747 were present. 


Many friends were present, on that occasion, who expressed themselves as being much 
gratified with the appearance of the pupils, both girls and boys, and the progress manifested. 
The English School did well in some of the higher, as well as the more elementary, branches 
of study—and the Vernacular Schools, in addition to other attainments, were found, at least 
lhe higher classes, comparatively well acquainted with the Christian Scriptures, though nearly 
il from heathen caste families. | 


This is no more than should be expected, as the Bible is constantly taught in all the 
Schools; and all, both teachers and pupils, attend on public worship, and a Sunday School. 
lhose able to read are collected on a week day also for the study of the Word of God, and 
other Christian books. 


The expense of a Vernacular School of 40 Boys, or 20 Girls, in actual attendance, is about 
Rupees ten per mensem, and of beneficiaries, Rupees five each for the older, and Rupees four 
or the younger. It is therefore a cheap method of doing good. 


_ The whole expense of the Schools last year was upwards of Rupees 4,000, and might 
his year profitably be increased; but only half this sum can be granted by the Society, as it 
8 in debt from the great enlargement of its Missions. The expenditure in the Tamil Missions 
dione, the last year, was about Rupees 125,000; which is to be reduced this year, from 
hecessity, to a little more than 103,000, exclusive of appropriations for Scriptures and Tracts. 
he Schools, therefore, need local support, which we trust will not be withheld. At least 
Rupees 2,000 are required in Madras to prevent retrogression; while the call is to “go forward.” — 


Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 


Mapras, M. WINSLOW, Secretary, 
March 15, ws: Am. Madras Mission. 
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_ oF THE, CHINTADRE- 
PETTAH DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
Mission Scuoots.—The ‘Annual Pub- 
lic Examination of these Schools which 
took place .on, Wednesday, , the 10th 
ultimo, is thus déscribed:i the letter 


a Corréspiondent Of the Atheneum. 


Having been present ourselves during 
a considerable period of the time em- 
ployed in the ‘examination, we have 
pleasure i in confirming the. very “tent 
able. ‘report: the: writer : 


At. three elock, M., 
Esq. havin ng called to the chair, the 
business of the day was commenced 


the., inslow, M. Lhejex- 
ainination of the Vernasuins. Sehddle 
265 boys, and 123,.girls), 
ully,,eccupied the,,attention of the 
teachérs and ‘visitors: until nearly. six 
and to those who'understood 
it was'doubtless highly interest- 

Many of the--boys* had, it’ was 
on a; read through the greater part.of 
both the Old'a New éstamenty, and 
wére #0: welt ace with Seri ture 


histor ‘as’ to ‘be ab £2 
answ stidh¥’°on the ‘whole. 
thimetic ‘and’ other 


of study, they“appédred t6 ‘be’ making 
very creditable progress. Indeed the 
in which most'of them, both 
boys and girls..acquitted themselves. on 
this occasion, the readiness with: which 
they answeréd: quéstions, by: differ- 
ent gentlemen—and:‘which they could 
not possibly have 
with the. vety lively’. interest they, one 
and all;jseemed to take/in their studies, 
proved . beyond. alb dispute that their 
minds have been aroysed and brought 
intoca state of -héalthful: activity ; and 
that so far “ds they are” concerned the 
labours of the enisché ionaty have not been 
in vain. Atthe close, prizes, consist- 
ing of books, were distributed to the 
successful competitors, by, the chair- 
man, and the meeting adjourned to she 
School Room where . i who h 
undergone a course of nglish 
tion were awaitin ‘Now 
the most interestin of 
thé procéedings: ‘The room’ was’filled 
to overflowing. Amory the’ visitors 
Wére té°be séen Mis. Col: 
Mrs. Major Smith, Mrs. Briicé; 


several other ladies, Col. mere 
Col>' Clark, A! 
Maclean, Capt 


with: pending d prayer, in Tamil, by. 
Rey. M..Winslow, 


. Drew, -W..Grant, J. Richards, 
Taylor, C. F. ‘Kzommer, J. Bilderbeck,, 
B.. Rodgers, Hogg,. Mr. Rieley 
and several. r gentlemen. Some 
native gentlemen, and .,.many.) jother 
natives of. respectability young and.old. 
The number, of, boys. present, in this 
(the: English ) School was, about,90, and 
ey. were arranged. in eight, classes: 
The. chair, having been taken, -by Col. 
Browne,.and. prayer/offered up in Eng- 
lish, by the Rev, W:;H,.Drew, the ex- 
amination commenced... The, last. class, 
was called ; up first, and the interest, 
which .was great throughout, gradnally 
increased up to the close. . The boys in 
all the; classes appeared well aoquainted 
with the subjects of, their studies so far 
anther had. advanced in them, and the 
of examination pursued, rendered 
it next to impossible that any of, the, 
questions .or could :have.bheen 
previously .arranged., -The..very; nice 
and accurate knowledge ‘of Seruptural: 
and ; Phi trut, maanifestad. by 
many.of, the. boys, who still, refained the 
mark of, Hinduism, on their foreheads, 
rendered i painfully evident thatthough 
the |judgment. may,:be, convinced,and, 
the, mind cultiva the ,weil anay) still 
remain upon the heart. The boys.» 
the lower... classes, ,were. examined; jin 
English.. Geography, Amth- 
metic, Spelling, | (Lessons, 
&c,,.,while those jin, Ist} and. 
classes; proved that they: bad 
a respectable knowledge the, 
Scriptures). English. Trigeno-, 
metry, Geometry; Algebra, Astronoyny, 
&c. The examination wasinterspersed 
with very entextaini Dialogues, Es. 
says, &c., and concluded,at; about nine 
o'clock, “After which, Prizes were |dis- 
tr ibuted and prayer having been offered 
by the Rey. Grant,| 
separated, all highly pleased. as bss 


"The further details have 
since been communicated to us, regard- 
ing thé general state of these 
ing and useful Educational institutions; 
and the course: “of fox 
last » | 


¢ 


The first class of boys) 55 in’ 
have read’ the whole oF greater par 
ofthe Bible; and’ dre” Wble” reddily. 
answer or to Catechise eath 


| 


other, on any part. They have com- 
mitted the larger and smaller Cate- 
chisms, and more or less of a compend 
of Scripture History ofnearly 300 pages. 

InTamil, they have’ most of them com- 
mitted lar portions of ‘a Tamil Dic- 
tionary called Negundu, and some of 
them have studied Arithmetic, a few 
Tamil Grammar, and some half a dozen 
have attended a little to Geography. 

~The second’ class of 61 ‘boys are 
as’ forward as the (first: They 
have read various portions of the Setip 
tures, committed the Catechisms ‘to 
memory, ‘and are able ’to answer almost 
any question on the principal events 
of Scripture history. ‘They have studi- 
ed the moral ‘lessons of Av} r, and 
No. I. and Il. of the verted of 
School Books. 

The lower classés are occupied 
cipally 4 in spelling, writing: in'the sand, 
and learning to ‘read’; ‘at the same time’ 
committing to memory a ‘email 
chism. 
17 in number, have read the New Tes- 
tament and different’ parts’ of the Old, 
also, Line wpon Line, and Seéripture His- 
tory, the-latter of which they have \also 
committed to memofy, in’ part, with 
the larger and’ smaller’ Doctrinal Cate- 
chisms, Historical Scripture Catechism, 
and Catechisth with answers nd Serip- 
ture language. | 

In Tamil they have Die- 
tionary called’ Negundu, in part, moral 
lessons of Avyar, and Tamil series No. 
and and in English ‘can tead’ a 
little. ‘They: | enerally the 
outlines of Scripture truth, 
girls of the same age in Christian lands ; ; 
and, like the boys, attend church on 
Sunda 8; also. a Sunday school, and on 
a week day a Bible class. They are 
from caste families. 

The other classes also attend church, 


and are making some progress in Serip- 


tural knowledge, as well as learning to 
read and write their own language. 


COURSE OF STUDIES FOR LAST YEAR. 


ScHooL—92 on the Roll. 


‘First ‘Class, 4—1 sick; 3 others in Serip- 


ture lessons. 


Bible.—Have read the New Testament 
through in course, once or twice; are 
studying the Epistles of James and of 
Paul to the Galatians; and comparing 
their statements as to ‘justification. 
Scripture. History and Diglott Catechism. 

Hist 


as well as 


of to the of the 


Trigonometry. — and oblique With its 


application to Mensuration of h 
and distances. 


Geometry. —Throiigh thie 34 Book ot Ba 


-elid, 


European.—Son, Morey an 


Poetry.—To the 66th page of Sel tions, 


the other:classes able to: ‘English, 
daily; anda, Book.of Daily 
the year in English: and Tamil, 


“Second Class, 7," 


Bible.—From Exodus to Samue or fron 
the departure Israel out 
the death of: Samson; thebr 
Seripture Noo like the 
Ist Class, the whole New Testament, and 
- recited, daily, Catechisms: ‘and 
Daily: Texts.” 


History,—Brief: ‘gurvey of 


-Aléxander: of d’ 
Henry eighth. 
Astron » Hindu. The time of the tran- 


sit of the Sun fromour sign to another; 
Longitude of Moom; Apogee; ‘Moon's tne 
latitude and, aphelion ; “Geocentrie and 
Heliocentric longitudes ofall the planets, 
Natural Philosophy.—To the 46th page. 
Algebra. +P and affected Quadratic 
erntinate, Equations ; Bi- 
nomial Theorem ; ; and, Equations .of two, 
three, four, unknown quantities, .. . 
English Grammar. —-Lennie’s, the. whole. 
Tamil Studies.—Cural .20- 


Third Class, 6 
New Testament. through ine 


M Matthew and Mark: 

Diglott,Cateehisms,, 
Grammar.—Lennie’s to 
Geography, Clift’s— Asia and Europe, - 
Arithmetic, Double rule of three ; Practice, 


‘Interest, simple and componnd. Free: 
tions (part). | uba 
Hindu Traveller.-Combining the Geogra- 
phy and History of Indis—to 187 page. 
Tamil Studies.—Oural 15 ehapters. 

Negundu with explanations. 


Fourth Class, 16. 


New Testament.—Gospel of J ohn, 7 

Catechism, —English and Tamil, Diglott. 

Geography,— Asia. 

Elements of Grammar, to Syntax. 

English Instructor, No. II, page 61, 
dering into Tamil. 

Arithmetic, threat and 

Division. 


The four lower containing 
boys are commencing the sane 


of 
reac 
and 


com 
800) 
fro! 
the 
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of studies—beginning some of them to 
read the New Testament in English, 
and all learning the Catechisms, and 
committing, with the higher classes, as 


ally follows, which is concluded by 
prayer. As the members of the school 
also attend church, and a Sunday 


! soon as able to read, a daily text 
‘ad from Scripture. This is repeated to 
oj ff the missionary at the time of morning 
With prayers, when he reads the Scriptures 

teh in Tamil, and the boys the same in 

for English. A short exposition gener- 


Ly 


school, they become familiar with the 
leading doctrines of Christianity. 


Numbers in the Vernacular Schools. 


Pupils, - 265 Boys. 
do. - 123 Girls. 
English School, - 92 


Total “480 


These are exclusive of the Girls 
Boarding School, and Vernacular Boys 
and Girls Schools—at Royapooram. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN’ 


ol They also appeared very 


Mission Scuoots at CHINTADREPET- \ well in Mental Arithmetic, in the 
sa4—The Annual Examination of | Native Dictionary, in Grammar and 


the Chintadrepettah Division of these | 
chools took place on the 10th ultimo, 
—that of the Vernacular Schools com- 
mencing at mid-day,andthat of the Eng- 
lish Schools at three o’clock, p.m. At 
the former, the Rev. J. Scupper, m. v. 
presided, and at the latter, W. H. Bay- 
Ley, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 
The proceedings were opened with 
prayer, in Tamil, by Dr. ScuppEr. 

The Church at Chintadrepettah was 
well filled by the pupils and’ specta- 
tors ; the latter presenting-a very pleas- 
ing sight, in the intelligent and happy 
countenances, and sparkling eyes, not 
only of those in the higher, or English 
and Tamil Grammar School, but also in 
the lower or Vernacular Schools. It 
was interesting, especially, to see 120 
Girls, mostly from Caste families, 
neatly dressed, and some 30 of them 
able to read the Christian Scriptures, 
and question each other on them, with 
much readiness and propriety. 


The lower classes of the Girls were 
examined in spelling and reading in 
their own language, and in the smaller 
and larger Catechisms. The two high- 
er classes, besides the Catechisms, 
showed a good acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture History. They read in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Scripture-Selections, and the 
New Testament, and questioned each 
other on portions read, and on their 
Scripture studies; also on a part of 
Negundu (the Tamil Dictionary), and 
briefly, on Grammar and Geography 
—in which, however, they had ad- 
vanced but a few pages. ‘T'wo or three 
sung a native air with a good degree 
of propriety, and two of them read 
from a Gospel in English. 

The examination of the Boys was 
similar to that of the Girls, except that 
they questioned each other more large- 
ly, and with much animation, on the 
Scriptures, answering very readily al- 
Most every question put to-them by 
the Chairman, as also by H. Stokes, Esq. 
Rev. R. Johnston, and native preach- 
er, Vencataramiah, who assisted in the 


Geography—so far as they had pro- 
ceeded—and one or two in the Cural. 
The whole examination of the Ver- 
nacular Schools was pronounced very 
satisfactory by the Chairman, Dr. Scud- 
der, and by others. Some premiums 
were distributed, and these Schools, 
containing 320 pupils, including 24 only 
from Royapooram, were dismissed. 

The English and Tamil Grammar 
School, with 210 lads on the roll and 
151 present, was examined only in 
English, though prepared also in Tamil. 


The lower classes were question- 
ed in the smaller and larger Cate- 
chisms, Scripture History, Grammar, 
and Arithmetic. The higher, besides 
reading different portions of Scripture, 
and answering questions on the portions 
read, were examined in Grammar, 
Geography, Brief Survey of History, 
History of England, Arithmetic (in 
which some showed great readiness 
in mental calculations), and, the first 
and second classes only, in Algebra. 


‘They were prepared in Geometry, but 


it was omitted for want of time, as 
was Symond’s History and Geogra- 
phy of India. 

The monitorial class was examined in 
Plane Trigonometry, with Geometri- 


cal constructions; the method of mea- 


suring heights and distances in inac- 
cessible places; and briefly in Oblique 
Trigonometry. They were prepared in 
the History of England, to the end of 
Richard Ist.; in selections of Poetry, 
through the book ; Marshman’s Brief 
Survey; Algebra, through the course, 
and Simpson’s Euclid from Ist to 6th 
Book; but there was not time to test 
their accuracy in these studies. In the 
Bible, they had read the whole New 
Testament carefully, more than once, 
and a great part of the Old Testament. 
They read part of a Chapter in He- 
brews, examining each other, and being 
examined, on the Chapter read, and 
other parts ofthe Epistle. They answer- 
ed, with great correctness, almost every 
question put to them, and showed a 


good knowledge of Scripture generally 

—thotigh all still heathen, and one of 

_ them a Brahmin. They have had all 
their education in the School. 

The exercises were varied and en- 
livened by two original dialogues, spo- 
ken by two very small boys ina spirited 
manner, and by the recitation of some 
appropriate hymns. One of the larger 
boys delivered the speech of Paul be- 
fore Agrippa, with a good degree of 
propriety. Throughout, as it was re- 
marked by several, the pupils seemed 
to enter with much liveliness and spirit 
into the proceedings. None seemed 
wearied, though the exercises were 
continued until sun-set. 

Mr. Bayley, at the close, after dis- 
tributing the prizes, expressed himself 
as being much gratified with the ap- 
pearance of the English School—re- 
gretting that he was not in season to 
witness that of the girls and boys 
of the vernacular schools—and testifi- 
ed to the importance of supporting 
such valuable institutions, in so popu- 
lous a neighbourhood. He was sure 
that they were doing great good. 
Others expressed their high satisfac- 
tion with the animation, and prompti- 
tude, manifested by the pupils. They 
evidently ‘understood to a good degree 
- what they recited, and could not but 
be convinced, in their own minds, of 
the superiority of Christianity to Idola- 
Ary. Their whole education is undermin- 
ing the foundations on which Hindu- 
ism rests. The number of pupils pre- 
sent was 471, of whom not a few of 
the parents witnessed the proficiency 
of their children. 

There were many respectable natives 
present, and several of the native con- 
verts of the Free Church of Scotland, 
besides the native Preacher who aided 
in the examination. Of others, so far 


as noticed, we may mention, Mrs. Capt. — 


Gabb, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. 
Scudder, Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Dulles, 


Mrs. Harding, Miss Crook, Migs § 
der, Miss Louisa Scudder, W. 
Bayley, Esq. H. Stokes, Esq. P. 
stairs, Esq. Capt. Gabb, Rey, J 
Macfarlane, Rev. R. Johnston, 
W. Grant, Rev. W. H. Drew, 
W. Porter, Rev. J. Scudder, y 
Rev. H. M. Scudder, Rev. W. & 
Rev. J. W. Dulles, Mr. A. Wa 
Mr. W. Black, Mr. G. G. White, 
H. Smith, Mr. Reilly, Mr. Wa 
Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Sairs. 

The examination was condu 
with help of the teachers, by 
Superintendent—the Rev. M. Win 
—questions being put occasionally 
the Chairman and other gentlemen 
sent. Medical Student George } 
(Sinnatumby), formerly teacher in 


School and now on the Lane Scho 


ship, examined the pupils in Alge 
and Trigonometry. There could 
be sufficient time given, in less 

three hours, to be very thorough 

all the classes, but there was no 
tentional slurring over any part 
the examination ; and considering 
short time that many of the pu 
had been in the school, and the ir 
ularity of attendance on the par 
some, their progress appeared cer 
ly highly commendable, and enco 

ing. They all, male and female, wh 
er in the Vernacales Schools, or 
English, attend a Sunday School 
Sabbath mornings, and afterwards 
tend divine service in the Ch 
The teachers of the Vernacular Sch 


and the boys able to read, also at 
in Bible classes, every Friday aftern 


at the station. They thus have 9 
tunities for a good acquaintance 

Christian truth, which in some 

or three instances has been made 
fectual, as it may be hoped, to 
tion; and in others, it may yet 
seed sown to spring up ‘‘after 
days.’’ The exercises were closed 


prayer by the Rev. H. M. Scudder. 
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AMERICAN MISSION SCHOOLS, CHINTAD- 
REPETTAH.— Lhe Annual‘ Examination. of 
these Schools took place on the 9th instant, 
in presence of a large assembly of Euro- 
peans, East Indians and Hindus; the former 
principally in the evemng: The exercises 
commenced at two o’clock P.M. witha portion 
of Scripture reading and prayer offered in 
Tamil, by the Rev. M. Winslow, the Super- 
intendent of the: Schools; after: which: P. 
Carstairs, Esq. kindly took: the Chair. . 

The examination of the Vernacular Boys’ 
Schools, containing 235 children: and lads, 
was then begun with the Scriptures, por- 
tions being read, and followed by mutual in- 
terrogation of the boys and by the examiner, 
and continued for more than an hour-on the 
different studies. embraced. in the Pro- 
gramme, with mutual questions. in mental 
Arithmetic, Geography, and Scripture His- 
tory. The boys showed much readiness and 
spirit 'in their questions and answers; 

The examination of the Girls. then com- 
meneed. There were present 125 from the 
Chintadrepettah Schools of. different profi- 
ciency, as appears by the Programme and 
from Royapooram 24, readers in: the Gos- 
pels and Acts. The first andsecond classes 
read in Genesis and the Acts.of the Apes- 
tles very correctly, and: most of them with- 
out hesitation, answering also a great variety 
of questions on the portions read and other 
parts of‘ Scripture, with much life and cor- 
rectness. They also questioned each other 
on the Seriptures, and Negundu, and: were 
questioned, at.some length, on the Geogra- 
phy of India; being required to point out 
the principal places on the Map. ‘Their 
glistening eyes, and’ happy’ ¢otntehances, 
showed great’ pleasure and) zest: in: their 
studies. ‘The other classes. were. briefly, ex- 
amined in:their Scripture lessons. All did 
very, well, for, their standing, and the first 
and second classes of* 25, Tictedne: those 
from Royapooram, were’ certainly a very 
pleasing and promising sight: 

The Vernacular’ examination, . includi 
that. of the Monitorial Class of the English 
and Vernacular Grammar School, in the 
Nunnool and Curut being closed; Dr. 

ng were opened: with. er by the 
Rey. Hi M. Seudder.. 

The whole.school was first questioned on 
the smaller and larger Catechisms, andthe 
first class, brieffy, on the Assembly’s: Cate- 
chism. Mr. Winslow:stated ‘thatthe pupils 
were’ accustomed to recite to him. every 
morning ai text of Scripture, for. the day, 
which he usually explained.. He then called 
upon different lads to recite various texts 
and give their meaning’ to show the course 
of instruction in'this respect: 

The Monitorial’ Class were examined. on 
the Evidences of Christianity; at some length 
—read a chapter in Galatians, and question- 
ed.each other on various points of doctrine 
contained in it, especially on the method of 
salvation by faith in distinction from the 
works of the law—on the prophecy: of 
Daniel and the predieted rise and: fall.of 


O/ 


the four great empires of the western world, 
ending with the Papal Antichrist, and its 
destruction by the stone cut out of fhe 
mountain without hands—and also in différ- 
ent part#of the evening, on ae History, 
—Biblieal Chemistry, on 
Light; Heat Electrieal. Phenomena, and 
Trigonometry, working a.problem in Men- 
suration:. 

The First and Second. Classes were exam- 
ined at length ion the Seriptures, especially 
the Book of Judges and the New Testa- 
ment—History,of: Rome and England—and, 
the first class: only, in-Geometry, working a 
problem... | 

The lower:classes were examined only in. 
their: Scripture lessons, for want of time; 
except some mutual questions in mental 
Arithmetic. 

The following Essays were. prepared to. 
be read,.one by: a. monitor and one by a 
boy,of the first, class—viz., “ What advan- 
tages may a Hindu. gain by learning the 
English language, and, what: disadvatages 
will he labour:under, if, in so.doing, he neg- 
lect:-his native tongue?” and “ What objec- 
tions do the Hindus make. against the edu- 
cation of their females ?, with some answers 
to these objections.” These showed a fair 
knowledge of English, but cotld not be 
read, without trespassing’ too much om the 
patienee of the audience. ‘Translations 
into Tamil, Telugu and Mahratta ofa short 
fable: were read by, boys speaking these 
different languages and the Lord’s prayer int 
Hindustani by a: Mohammedan lad. 

Several of the boys were: prepared to 
recite hymns and short’ speeches, but. could 
not be gratified, for want of time. The fol- 
lowing Dialogues and single pieces were al- 
lowed to diversify and enliven the exercises. 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” We. 

— by a very small boy, , 

“See me,” &c., also by-a little boy, 

* Pope’s Dying Christian ;” by a small boy. 

Song—* A. B. C.;” by several little boys, 
joining two others, in a chorus. 

ialogue on: Physiognomy,” by four 
lads. 

An original Dialogue between a Christian 
lad and a Brahmin youth—* On the Incar- 
nations of Vishnus” by two boys. 

The Quarrel of Brutus and‘ Cassius, by 
two lads. 

These pieces were generally well spoken, 
for Hindu lads, and ‘the little boys, espeei- 
ally; gave much pleasure, by their: manner 
of reciting. 

On the whole the examination. appeared 
to give much satisfaction, and the Chairman 
expressed himself .as highly gratified. After 
he had kindly distributed the prizes to the 
more deserving youths, the exercises were 
closed with a fervent. prayer by the Rev. 
J. Anderson. 

Among the ladies.and gentlemen present, 
there were at the Vernacular examination, 
P. Carstairs, Est W. B. Bailey, Esq., J. 
Bruce, Esq.,C. L. Traveller, Esq., J: Roberts, 
Esq. of Trivandrum, Mr. White of the High 
Schoot ‘and daughter, Dr. Scudder, Kev, H. 
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M. and Mrs. Scudder, Mrs. Traveller, the 
Misses Seudder, Rev. J. W. Dulles and 
others; and at the English, in addition 
to some of these friends, J. Wylie, Esq. 
M. D. and c. B., the Hon. J. F. Thomas, 
Esq. daughter and niece, A. F. Bruce, Esq. 
and Mrs. Bruce, Lieut. Col. Browne, Capt. 
Lawder, Major Gordon, Capt. Macdougall, 
Capt. and Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Gabb, Capt. 
and Mrs. Gabb, Dr. Scott, J. Scott, Esq., 
Rev. J. R. Macfarlane and Miss Macfarlane, 
Rev. S. and Mrs. Hislop, Rev. W. and Mrs. 
Taylor, Rev. R. K. Hamilton, Rev. J. An- 
derson, Rev. R. Johnstone, Rev. J. Braid- 
wood, Rev. W. H. Drew, Rev. J. Bilderbeck, 
the Rev. W. Grant, P. R. Hunt, Esq. Mr. 


H. Smith, Mr. Dunn, and some gentlemen 


whose names are unknown. 


The examination was conducted princi- 
pally by Mr. Winslow and the head teacher 
Mr. Ricks, but assisted by Dr. Scudder, Mr. 
Mills, medical pupil, formerly a teacher in 
the Schools, Mr. Worrell and others. The 
Schools have been wholly supported the last 
year by the generosity of the friends of 
native Christian education. The pupils all 
attend divine service on each Lord’s day 
morning, and are formed into Bible Classes 
in a Sunday School. 


The above is taken, with slight alterations 
from the Atheneum newspaper; and to 
show more fully the studies pursued, we add 
the synopsis of those of the monitorial and 
first five classes, in the English and Verna- 
cular Grammar School of 200 lads, anda 
general account of the others. 


MONITORIAL CLASS. 


Evidences of Christianity.—‘‘ On the Necessity of a Revel- 
ation,’’ and ‘the Authenticity and Genuineness of the New 
Testament,’’ ‘* Historical Evidence.’’ 

Biblical Geography, 12mo. 382.—To the end of the Cities of 
the Mountains, p. 

Old and New Testament.—Prophecy of Daniel, and St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 

Chemistry. —The first seven Dialogues, on the Principles of 
Chemistry, on Light and Heat, on Compound Caloric, on Oxy- 
gen, Nitrogen and 

’s Mathematics.—Heights and Distances revised, and 
Mensuration of plane Surfaces and Solids. 
Do, Algebra.—To the end. 


FIRST CLASS, 

Bible and Catechism.—The whole of the ‘* Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism.’’ In the Old Testament, ‘Joshua, "’ 
‘« Judges,’ ** Ruth,’’ and the first 12 Chapters of the Ist Book 
of **Samuel.’’ Inthe New Testament, the Life of Christ, and 


‘* Acts of the Apostles.’’ 
History of Rome, —From the commencement to the Com- 
monwealth. 


History of eegient— ke the end of the reign of Edward Ist. 
Marshman’s Brief Survey of History.—Alexander’s Life. 
Geography. —Symonds’ Geography of India—the whole af 
Northern Hindustan. 
_ Biblical Geography.—The first 40 pages. 
English Grammar.—The whole of Syntax, with parsing 
exercises. 
Latin and Greek Roots.—Through the letters A. B. and C. 
Natural Philosophy. —The four first Dialogues, 
Geometry.—25 Propositions, Ist Book, 
Algebra,—Simple 
Arithmetic, —Decimals. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Bible.—The same as Ist Class. 

Catechisma.—Spiritual Milk and Spiritual Lamp, entire. 

History of England.—To the end of the reign of Henry 2d. 

Lennie’s Grammar.—The first 20 Rules of Syntax, with 
Through Europe, A d Af 

ift’s Geography.—Throu r sia, an rica 
and the ise of the Globes. 
nter’s Spelling Assistant.—The first 25 pages. 

Arithmetic ( sile’s.)~Through Direct and Inverse 

Proportion. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Bible.—The whole of Genesis. 
nnie’s mmar.—Throu tymology, and Pa 
op’s Fubles.—Throughout, with Tamil Translatf som 
Carpenter’s Spelling Assistant.—From A. to Q. “ 
Natural Theology.—The three first Dialogues. 
Clift’s Geography.—The whole of Asia. 
Dictation. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


New Testament.—The whole of St. John’s Gospel. 
Catechism. —76 ges. ” th 


‘Gospels—and the Acts of the Apostles 


Geography.—Through Asia. 

Arithmetic.—Compound Division. 
Grammar.—Tbrough Etymology. 
Instructor, No. 3.—52 pages, with T’'amil Translatic 


FIFTH CLASS, 


New Testament.—The first nine Chapters of Matt.’s 

Grammar.—Through the of Verbs. 

Catechism. —To the end of the Commandments in th 
tual Lamp. 

Murray's Spelling.—Through seven Syllables, 

Geography.—Through the Definitions, 

Instructor, No. 3,—30 pages with Tamil Translatio 

Arithmetic.—Long Division. 


The remaining four classes of this § 
were prepared for examination in thé 
techisms, and Scriptures, according tot 
standing—English Instructor, No. 2 and 
1, Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, r¢ 
ing and spelling. , 

In the Vernacular languages the Mo 
rial Class, educated in the School, were 
pared in Tamil, in seven Chapters of 
Curul with explanation, and 10 Sootru 
Nunnool. The first class in four Chapte 
Curul, explained, and in Grammar, O 
graphy, and part of Etymology. The ¢ 
classes in Negundo, Avyar, &c. In Tel 
the first class in Soomatheeshatac: 
throughout and 15 Poems, and in eleme 
Telugu Grammar through Orthogre 
The Second Class, in Parthasarthy Shs 
camoo—the first 30 Poems. In “the 
Mine,” to the end of Vishnu’s Ten Inca 
tions. The lower classes in the Jewel 
reading, spelling, &c. Allin the Schoo 
exercised more or less daily in transla 
from English into the Vernacular langué 
and from the Vernaculars into English. 
the object to teach them to express, as 
possible, in their own language, what 
study in English, so as to get a clear id 
it in their minds, as well as to learn 
own tongue grammatically. 

The Girls’ School (149 present) were 
pared for examination in Tamil—the 
class in Daily Texts of Scripture, Co 
dium of Scripture History—Tamil Die 
ary — Geography of India—Arithme 
Scripture reading, with mutual questio 
the First Two Books of Moses—The 


The Second Class in Compendiut 
Scripture History—Scripture Catect 
Moral Sayings of Avyar—Scripture re 
of Acts of the Apostles. 
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ma: lower classes, in the Catechism, with 
Sey and spelling and learning the Al- 
mm, according to their standing. All 
Sm something of the Smaller Catechism, 
“Spiritual Milk ;” and are wiser than 
mm.ned Heathen who know not that there 
mee God, and a Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
mee Tamil Boys’ Schools, 235 boys of whom 
imi the Scriptures were prepared as fol- 
am The first class 32 boys, in Scripture 
y—Negundu, with the explanation— 


—Mental Arithmetic, and working 
on the Slate—Scripture reading—The 
jeuch and Gospels—also the Bible ge- 


ats of Geography—A Short Grammar 


The Second Class of 25 boys, Compen- 
dium of Scripture History, about half—Ne- 
gundu, with the explanation— Larger Cate- 
chism—Arithmetic, the elements—Scripture 
reading, Luke’s Gospel. The remaining 
three classes, from Scripture Readers down 
to those in Spelling and the Alphabet, were 
somewhat acquainted with the Smaller if not 
the Larger Catechism, and were able to ques- — 
tion each other with much vivacity on these 
Catechisms and on their Scripture lessons. 

Recapitulation af He Pupils. 
English and Vernacular Grammar School, 200 


Girls, (nearly all of Caste.) - - - 149 
Tamil Schools, geucrally Caste boys, - 235 


Total 584 
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AMERICAN MISSION SCHOOLS AT CHIN- 
PADREPETTAH.—The Seventh Public An- 
nual Examination of the English and 
Vernacular Grammar School at Chinta- 
jrepettah, and of the Vernacular Schools, 
male and female, was held, in the Chapel 
at that place on the 4th January—the 
latter commencing at 3 o’clock, and the 
former at 5 o’clock, p.m. P. Carstairs, 
Esq., kindly presided at the Examina- 
tion in the Vernaculars, and the fight 
Reverend the Bishop of Madras at that 
in English, The attendance of spectators 
was very large and respectable. 

The number of boys present from the 
Vernacular Schools was 204,.and of girls 
from Caste families 123—besides whom 
are 24 girls and 156 boys at Royapoorum, 
not present. In the English School were 
145 present from 213, who have been on 
the rolls in course of the year, making in 
all 505 lads, and 147 girls, or 652 pupils 
now under instruction, 

The Examination in the Vernaculars 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. H. 
M. Scudder, and conducted by Catechist 
Asbury and the Rev. M. Winslow, Super- 
intendent, assisted in the Nunnool and 
Curul by the teachers. The Rev. J. 
Scudder, m. p., the Rev. H. M. Scudder, 
Rev. Rajahgopaul and A. Walker, Esq., 
also questioned the classes on some parts 
of their Scripture lessons in ‘Tamil or Te- 
lugu, and the Rev. Dr. Peck, from Boston, 
put several questions through an inter- 
preter. The nature of the studies will be 
learned from the annexed Synopsis. The 
Examination was in different Catechisms, 
doctrinal, and historical; on the Scrip- 
tures; in Arithmetic, Geography and 
Tamil Grammar. 

The girls of the first class sang several 
Christian songs in Tamil; pointed out on 
the map of Palestine the most celebrated 
places mentioned in Scripture; and gave 
an account, as questioned, of the contents 
of different books of the Bible. The ex- 
aminers expressed themselves as extreme- 
ly well satisfied with the answers given, 
and the result of the Examination. In 
the first four classes. of the girls, there 
were forty who could readily recite the 
Catechisms, and answer almost any com- 
mon question on Seripture History and 
the most important doctrines. They ap- 
peared cheerful and happy; and their 
bright intelligent countenances, and neat 
appearance afforded a strong contrast to 
the vacant look and untidy habits of un- 
instructed Hindu girls, 

The Chairman, after distributing the 
prizes to the Vernacular Schools, express- 
ed his high satisfaction with what he had 
witnessed, his hope that the youth who 
enjoyed such privileges would continue to 


profit by them—so as finally to become — 


. Wise unto salvation—and his confidence 


that the schools would receive the support 
which they so well deserved. : 

On the Bishop of Madras taking the 
chair at 5 o'clock, for the English Exami- 
nation, a verse of a hymn was sung, fol- 
lowed with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Peck, 
and a statement from Mr. Winslow, con- 
cerning the Grammar School. He men- 
tioned that the School was opened every 
morning with prayer by the Superintend- 
ent, after the reading of a portion of 
the Scripture, verse by verse in turn, by 
the classes able to read in English, while 
he reads and explains in Tamil. After 
this a class, in rotation, recites a Scrip- 
ture text which is explained and applied 
as circumstances may allow. They also 
come together on Lord’s day morning as 
a Sunday School for Scripture studies, 
and then attend church. The consequence 
is, that the lads in the advanced classes 
are as well acquainted with Scripture 
truth as most lads of their age in Christian 
lands, though many of them are brahmins, 
and of other high Hindu castes. A few 
are pariahs, who stand and sit indiscrimi- 
nately with the other castes. ‘They have 
no objection to study the Bible, but de- 
light in it. Some have been removed, 
however, to the High School of the Uni- 
versity, through fear of too much Christ- 
ian influence, and four, at different times, 
who wished to be baptized, have been 
taken away by force. One of them after- 
wards found his way to the Free Church 
Institution, where he was baptized. Mr. 
W. stated that the school had been in 
operation siz years in its present form ; for 
the last three of which it has had about 
200 pupils on the roll, sometimes more 
and sometimes less, nearly three-fourths 
of which number are in daily attendance. 
Of those who have left, six have gone into 
the Medical line, two to the Surveyor’s 
Department, and several others into dif- 
ferent respectable situations. One has 
been baptized, and is in the service of the 
Mission. Eight, educated in the school, 
are Monitors in it, doing the greater part 
of the teaching, and two, who were Moni- 
tors, have lately gone to teach in district 
schools in the interior, on good salaries. 

_ After this statement, the lower classes 


were examined, very briefly, in the Cate- 


chisms, and several of the smaller boys 
spoke short pieces of prose and verse, and 
questioned each other on Mental Arith- 
metic; but the principal part of the 
Examination, which was necessarily brief, 
was of the First Class of 25 lads and the 
Monitorial Class, ‘The former was ques- 
tioned by the Superintendent at some 
length on different parts of the Scripture, 
both doctrinal and historical, in which 
they readily answered, as also in Geogra- 
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phy 7 Mr. Ricks, the Head Master. 
The Chief Justice, The Honourable Sir 
Christopher Rawlinson, questioned them 
concerning Italy, Spain, and other coun- 
tries, and the religion of their inhabitants. 
The difference between Popery and Pro- 
testantism was explained. ‘The answers 
given were very satisfactory. 


The Monitorial Class questioned each 
other on the Revelation of St. John, and 
were interrogated by the Right Reverend 
Chairman concerning the nature, neces- 
sity and evidences of a divine revelation 
—the nature especially of the internal 
evidences, and the importance of holiness 


to happiness—in which they acknow-. 


ledged that the gods of the Hindus are 
entirely deficient. 


They were examined by one of the 
teachers in Logic, Natural Philosophy, 
and Trigonometry, somewhat briefly, but 
sufficiently to show that they had some 
acquaintance with these branches, es- 
pecially with the Mathematics, in which 
they are well advanced, as two of them 
had made a great part of. the Astronomi- 
cal calculations for the Tamil Calendar of 
this year as an exercise. : 


None of the classes had opportunity to 
show their progress in History, Algebra, 
Geometry, or Astronomy, but their ac- 
quaintance with these may be seen in 
the Synopsis. ‘The first Division of the 
first class were well prepared in the His- 
tory of Rome to the end of the 3d Punic 
War, and in that of England to the end 
of Henry Eighth’s reign; and in Geometry 
through the First Book. But little, of 
course, could be seen of the real state of 
the School from an examination of less 
than two hours. 


His Lordship, the Bishop, before dis- 
tributing the prizes, was kind enough to 
express to the pupils of the school, the 
great satisfaction and pleasure he had in 
witnessing the examination, and said that 
the Chief Justice, who had left, had re- 
quested him to say the same on his behalf. 
He assured them that he had not found 
the school inferior to any similar Institu- 
tion which he had seen—and he had 
visited all those in Calcutta—and he had 
much delight,especially,in witnessing their 
familiar acquaintanee with the Bible, the 
best of books; and the evidence he thus 
had that brahmins and others had no ob- 
jection to studying the word of God. 


The Bishop also kindly expressed to 
the friends who had come as spectators, 
his gratification at being present on the 
occasion, and urged upon them the im- 
portance of aiding such schools in this 
land. He felt a deep interest in all such, 
while those without the word of God had 
not his sympathy; and he thought the 


worthy conductors of this Institution de. 
serving of all encouragement, 

With a kind and appropriate addrog 
to almost every successful student the 
Bishop then distributed the prizes: ani 
the exercises were closed b singing a 
doxology, followed by a benediction, 

Of the company present, besides the 
Bishop of Madras, the Chief Justice, and 
Mr. Carstairs, who have been mentioned, 
were Lady Rawlinson, Mrs. Scott, Mrs 
Page, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Scudder, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. Muzzy, Misses Macfarlane 
Miss Mister, Miss Ritchie, Miss Scudder 
Miss Lafond, Major and Mrs. Hayne 
Capt. and Mrs. Gabb, Capt. and Mrs 
Jacobs, W. H. Bayley, Esq., Lieut. Col, 
Browne, Lieut. Finlay, the Rev, Dr. Peck 
Rev. J. Scudder, m. p., the Rev. Messrs, 
Lugard, Dealtry, Macfarlane, Murphy, Bil. 
derbeck, Anderson, Drew, Porter, Mullens, 
Hay, Wardlaw, Granger, Grant, H. M. 
Scudder, Baylis, Jenkins,Pinkney, Blythe, 
Campbell, Muzzy, Mills, Ford, Hurd, 
Rajahgopaul, Vencataramiah; A. Walker, 
Esq., Mr. White, Mr. Sinclair, and se- 
veral others unknown; besides many 
respectable Hindus. One of these, who 
had two sons in the school, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves, expressed to the 
Superintendent, after the close of the 
exercises, his gratification in the progress 
of his boys, and his sense of obligation 
for the opportunities given them of ob- 
taining such an education. 


Synopsis of Studies of the English and 
Vernacular Grammar School, for 1852. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. 
MONITORIAL CLASS. 


Scripture.—Have read carefuliy the greater 
part of the Old, and the whole of the New Tes. 
tament. 

Daily Texts.--In English and Tamil, through. 
out the year. 

Watt's on the mind— 

Cowper's Poems —The Task. 

Elements of Logic.—5 Chapters. 

Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy.—The whole ot 
Mechanics 

Day's Mathematics —The whole revised, in- 
cluding Surveying, and Plane and Oblique Tri- 
gonometry. 

Algebra.—The whole revised. 

Translation.—Tamil into English, and vice 
versa, 

English Composition,— 

First CLASs. First Form, 


Bible.—In the Old Testament, Joshua, Judges 
ist and 2d Samuel, Ist and 2d Kings, Proverbs 
and Daniel. Inthe New Testament—The Acts 
of the Apostles, Romans, and Ist and 2d Co- 
rinthians. 

Daily Texts.—English and Tamil throughout 
the year. 

Catechism.—The whole of the Assembly’ 
Shorter Catechism with Explanation. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome.—To the end o! 
the Ist Punic War. 

Do. do. of England,—To the end 0 
the reign of Henry VIIL... 

Symond’s History and Geography of Indu 

To the end of Hindustan Proper. 
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ce 


Latin and Greek roots=To~the~end of the 


letter “ E.” 


Stewart’s Modern Geography.—Europe, with 


Exercises on the Map. 


Murray's Large Grammar, -- The whole of 


Syntax, with parsing exercises. 


Arithmetic.—To the end of Decimal Fractions, 
Alaebra.—Through Equations. 
Geometry.—The First Book. 
Natural Philosophy.—The first FourDialogues, 
Astronomy.— Definitions, and the Planets. 
English Composition .— 

Do. Dictation.—- 


[Remainder omitted. ] 


VERNACULAR STUDIES—TAMIL. 
MONITORIAL CLASS. 
Curul.—25 Chapters, 


Nunnool.—Through the first 2 parts, 42 pages. 
Nyadoothum.--2 Chapters. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Curul.—9 Chapters. 
Nunnool.—-Through the first part. 
Punchatanthrum.—20 pages. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Negundu 11th,--50 Songs with meaning. 
Nunnool.--54 Sootrums. 

Jewel Mine of Salvation.--15 pages. 
Baythalacuthay.—-The whole, 


TELUGU. 
FIRST CLASS. 


Catechism of Grammar.—Verbs. 
Moral Selections.--20 Songs with Explanation. 


SO OATS 


— 


Co 


[Other Classes omitted. | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


FIRST CLASS. Girls 10. 


Compendium of Scripture History. 
Barth’s Church History. 


. On the contents of the Books in the Bible. 
- Hymns and Songs on various subjects. 

- Mental Arithmetic. 

- Moral rules &c. from examples and precepts 
. Catechism of Gospel History. 

. Geography of Palestine. 

. Reading the Scriptures. 

. Daily Texts. 


VERNACULAR BOYS’ SCHOOLS. . 


FIRST CLASS. Boys 22, 


. Compendium of Scripture History. 

. Negundu or Tamil Dictionary in rhyme. 

. Geography of Canaan. 

. Arithmetic. 

. Jewel Mine of Salvation,—the verses with 
interpretation. 


6. 


Moral Songs from 
Reading the Scriptures daily. 


[Others omitted. } 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ENGLISH INSTITUTION, 


Zh. 


vo intimated, last year, that we had begun (in addition to our other Schools) a superior 
plish School for the education of Native Youth in Black Town. We rejoice in the 
sable efforts already making by other Societies in this direction ; and it is in no spirit 
rivalry that we have established a similar Institution. Madras, withits half a million 
inhabitants, affords ample space for all our efforts. Our conviction has long been that | 
ha School is almost the only method of reaching the youth of the upper classes of so- 
ty, and that we should fail in our duty, as a Society, towards this city, if we did not 
si] ourselves of such a plan of operation, now that the time is ripe for it. It has been 
» privilege of this Society, during the past fifty years (in connection with other Soci- 
¢s) to toil up to this state of things, from the humbler beginnings of the past. And 
cannot permit ourselves to be longer without such an Institution. We feel it to be 
essary to the completion of a duly organized plan of effort for such a city ; even as the 
ans, Which we have already pursued, will have to be adopted, and are indeed being 
opted by other Institutions. We feel especially that such a School is of great value as 
means, and perhaps the best means, of raising up well educated Teachers and School- 


asters; who constitute the very life of a Mission. 

There are now in the Institution 175 boys, with a general daily attendance of 135 boys, 
uny of whom are from the respectable families of this city. It is conducted in a house 
Armenian Street, in which Mr. Baylis resides and superintends the School. 


We have lately purchased these premises for the object. The outlay for this, with re- 
irs and alterations, will be about Rs. 17,000. Weare happy to be able to say that 
iends in England have entered heartily into our views, and that £700 is promised us, 
we can raise £1,00@in India. Under these circumstances we make our earnest appeal 
the Christians in India for their kind aid. We are sanguine enough to hope that you 
il generously enable us to realize the sum required. We do not ask it for our own 
pnefit, but for the honor of God, for the good of souls, and for the benefit of India. We | 
e deeply thankful to the Christians of Madras for the kind and liberal aid which they 
ave at all times given us in the prosecution of our work; and we venture to hope that 
h this special occasion, we shall be favoured with their special aid. We pledge ourselves 
) be wanting in no possible effort to make the Institution (so far as we are able) a source 


permanent benefit to this city and country.* 
May He, in whose hand are the hearts of all men, dispose you to help us, even as He 
as disposed the hearts of our friends in England. 


W.H. DREW, 
MapRas, } W. PORTER, } Missionaries. 
July, 1853, F. BAYLIS. 


* The total number of boys and girls at present under education, in our different Schools, in 
adras aud its neighbourhood, including Tripassore, is 1,230, 


DONATIONS. Rs. Rs. 
tiends at Manchester, 2000 C. P. Brown, Esq. paid 150 
the Right Hon’ble Sir H. Pottinger, Revd. W. Porter, aves econ 100 
Bart., paid 200 Revd. W. H. Drew, cose 
lis Excy, Sir R. Armstrong, paid 100 Revd. F. Baylis, Kean paid 60 
t. Col. Browne, er .... 200 D.MacKenzie, Esq. .... paid 60 
lajor Lavie, paid 100 B. Bell, Esq. paid 60 
Arbuthnot, Esq. eset paid 100 F. Orme, eee eeee 50 
Goldingham, Esq. .... paid 100 E. F. Elliot, Esq. 
Bayley, paid 100\ W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq..... 


Stokes, Esq. paid 100 (Captain J. H, Bell, 
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AMERICAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


The following Subscriptions and Donations to these Schools are most thankfully 
acknowledged. The Institutions consist of the English and Vernacular Grammar Schoo 
at Chintadrepettah, of 175 Hindu Youths ; the Girls’ School at that Station, and one 
at Royapooram—both having more than 125 young Hindu females, principally from 
Caste families ; and six Vernacular Boys’ Schools with upwards of 300 lads—making 
more than 600 pupils under instruction. The Scriptures are daily taught in all the Schools 
with Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography; and, in the Grammar School, not 
only these in the Vernaculars and in English, but History, Mathematics, and the ele- 
ments of other European Sciences. 


The Institutions have furnished young men for Mission Service, the Medical Line, and 
the Engineer Department under Government and on the Rail Road, as well as for othe 
respectable and useful situations. They cost last year Rupees 3,274, and the expens 
will be about the same the present year. If the amount then received here, Rupees 2,303 
can be obtained annually, the Schools will be continued, by help from America, on their 
present scale, or somewhat enlarged ; but if not they must be reduced. 


Further Contributions are respectfully solicited. 
M. WINSLOW, 
Secretary, A. M. M. 
MADRAS, July 28, 1853. 


RS. A. R&, A, 
Right Revd. the Lord Bishopof Madras. 20 0 Major J Maitland coos 109 
Revd. T Dealtry 9 0 Capt F § Gabb 
H Stokes, Esq --+» 00 0 Major T Lavie eves 20 O 
J Scott, M D 10 0 JS Spence, Esq 
Right Hon’ e Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart Mr R Stephenson osve Aa 
- GCB eee 25 0 Mr W Grant coon 
Hon’ bleSir C Rawlinson,Kt.(Donation.) 30 0 Col P Whannell 
Hon’ble D Eliott, Esq . do .... 20 0 E Marsden, Esq (Donation) cone 10-9 
Hon’ble J F Thomas, Esq 00 0 J Broomhall, Esq 
C P Brown, Esq esses 00 0 John J Franklin, Esq eee 
Lieut Col C A Browne 00 R Franck, 
Major J T Smith, Engineers 10 0 
HL 50 0) NRB 
P R Hunt, Me TP? Waller 
_Lieut Col T BForster(Donation) .... 15 0 J W Sherman, Esq, Surgeon cove 12 G 
WA Morehead, J Thomson, Esq sees 20 0 
George Arbuthnot, Esq 50 0 GS Hooper, Esq 
J Vans Agnew, Esq --+» 20 0 RB Bell, Esq cuss: 
W U Arbuthnot, Esq 20 0 Mr P Coultrup 
_ James Ainslie, Esq ... 30 0 CaptJ H Bell 
R O Campbell, Esq eos» 25 0 Rev M Winslow cose 100 
“Donald MacKenzie, Esq 20 0 W H Bayley, Esq 100m 
10 0 Lieut P O’Connel, Engineers 
P Goolden, Esq 15 0 Capt J Stewart 
Norman Morison, Esq 10 0 Sir HC Montgomery, Bart 
aR Miss M J Howard eeee 5 0 Major T T Pears, o B eoee 25 0 
‘Mrs Higgins,(Ootacamund) °20 0 Major G Balfour 
EF Elliot, Esq J Macdougall 
J Tawse, Es 10 0 GB Bruce, Esq 
thea 590.0 Mr M McDowell 
~ Sir T Vansittart Stonhouse, (Bart) .... 20 0 Frederick Orme, Esq 
J Goldingham, Esq 20 0 RevJ R Macfarlane, am 
A J Arbuthnot, Esq 10 0 Rev RK Hamilton, a mu 
S D Birch, Esq 25 0 Messrs Miller and Sons cose. 
Colonel A Tulloch, B 25 0 Lieut-Col F Blundell, os 
Major R Gordon 10 0 Capt R R Little 
~ J Ouchterlony, Esq we» 15 0 J Defries, Esq coco 
J Sanderson, Esq wes 20 0 Lieut-Col G Alcock eed. 
Captain C Biden «ese 15 0  Lieut-Col A Cotton, Engineers 
J Kellie, Esq, Surgeon 10 0 T Adamson, Esq 
Major H Colbeck 5 P Orr, Esq 
Thomas Key, Esq 10 0 Lieut-Col Isaac C Coffin, 
W E Underwood, Esq 29 0 EW Epre, Esq 10 0 
T Sydney Smyth, Esq (Donation) .... 15 0 
A Hunter, ag M D sennennadiiiendl Total Rupees 1,711 8 
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MADRAS. 


EXAMINATION OF THE AmeEnrican MIs- 
sion Scuoots.—The eighth public Exam- 
ination of the Schools connected with the 
Chintadrepettah Station of this Mission 
took place in the Chapel there, on the 3d 
Januarycommencing with the Vernacular 
Schools at three o’clock, and ending with 
the English and Vernacular Grammar 
School a little before eight. The Hon’ble 
J. F. Tuomas, Esq. presided at the lat- 
ter, taking the Chair at five o'clock, and, 
Rev. J. ScuppEr, M. v. at the former, 
The number of pupils present was a little 
upwards of 500, ofwhom 180—from 2]8 on 
the roll—were from the Grammar School, 
104—from a 
bers of the Girls’ School of the Station, 
and 220 from the Vernacular Boys’ 
Schools. As early as three o’clock the 
Chapel seemed filled with pupils and 
enlivened by their bright and animated 
faces, leaving little room for spectators. 
In course of the examination, however, 
a good number of ladies and gentlemen, 
and many respectable natives, encouraged 
the pupils by their presence. 


After reading and prayer in Tamil, the 
Boys’ Schools were examined in a lively 
manner, in their Catechisms ; Scripture 
Lessons ; Arithmetic; Geography ; Ele- 
ments of Astronomy, regarding the sun, 
planets, and cause of Eclipses ; and 
the Native Dictionary of Synonymes. 
Some of the boys questioned each other 
on Scripture History, and sung several 
Christian songs to Native Airs. The 
Rev, H, M. Scudder questioned the first 
Class on the Scriptures in avery spirited 
manner, and received prompt, and usually 
correct answers. 


_ The Girls were called in at four o’clock, 
and the lowest class (only a part of whom 
could find room in the body of the Church, 
the others remaining in the Vestry) were 
briefly examined in their Catechisms; 
but the upper classes at greater length in 
** Line upon Line,” ‘“ Peep of Day,” 
Scripture History and Doctrine,Geography 
and Barth’s Church History. In Geo- 
graphy they pointed out various places on 
a Map of the World; and they sang a 
Scripture chant as also two or three 
Christian songs. They appeared very 
cheerful, and their bright and happy 
countenances showed their love to the 
School and to the instructions given them. 
Various prizes were distributed to the 
boys and girls in these Schools, and they 
were dismissed—the first and second 
class of Girls only being called in while 
the examination of the Grammar School 


list of 123—were mem- 


was in progress, that the friends who had 
not seen them before might hear them 
sing a Native air. At this time the Rev. 
W. BH. Drew kindly examined them in 
the Scriptures, and several questions were 
put to them from the Chair. The an- 
swers were very satisfactory. 


On the Chair being taken for the Eng- 
lish examination, the Superintendent, the 
Rev. M. Winslow, m. a. stated, among 
other things, that of those who have been 
connected with the Grammar School, 
one who was for some time a teacher is 
now a Native Surgeon ; and of the Moni- 
tors and pupils, one is a second Dresser, 
four are in the Medical College, in good 
standing and three others are accepted 
candidates, four are in the Engineer’s 
Department on the roads, and siz are 
employed on the Telegraph. Two mem- 
bers of the School have been baptized, 
one of whom is now a Monitor and 
the other is employed in mission § service. 
All the Monitors except one for the low- 
est class, were educated in the School, 
and to the credit of the head Monitor, a 
brahmin, it was stated that he had refus- 
ed' an offer to go into an Engineer’s 
Office; on double the wages he receives 
preferring to remain where he commenced 
his education. 


The examination of the lower classes 
was necessarily brief, and intended prin- 
cipally to show the manner and thorough- 
ness of their instruction in English and 
the Vernaculars, The ninth class was 
questioned only in their Catechisms, and 
the ezghth in the English Instructor No. 
on an analytical plan. The Monitor 
managed this very well, showing that the 
boys understood what they were learn- 
ing. ‘The seventh class were examined in 
Arithmetic; the sizth in Old Testament 
History; the jifth, in Geography; the 
fourth in the History of India; the third, 
on the prophecies relating to Christ from 
Genesis to Malachi; the second and first, 
together and at some length, on the Bible 
—especially in reference to the typical 
nature of the sacrifices and ceremonies 
prescribed in the Old Testament, and the 
typical character of some of the actors 
in them, particularly Moses, and of his 
intercession for the people after they had 
committed idolatry at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, They manifested a clear percep- 
tion of the faith, humility and disinter- 
estedness of Moses, and of the particulars 
in which he was a Mediator and Inter- 
cessor, as well as lawgiver, and a dis. 
tinguished type of Christ. 


The first class, besides the Bible, were 
examined in Yate’s Natural Philosophy, 
especially in Pneumatics—on the nature 
of the atmosphere, laws of liquids and 
fluids, difference between them, &c. and 
Geometry, solving one problem. 

The Monitorial class were examined in 
Oblique Trigonometry, in which they 
demonstrated a difficult Theorem, and 
solved a problem illustrating Trigono- 
metrical Analysis, in which they showed 
their acquaintance with Algebra, by an 
Algebraic process. Algo in mental Philo- 
sophy, on Life—Vegetable, Animal, and 
Rational ; the five Senses; properties of 
the Soul, its immortality, &c.; and in the 
Scriptures on the Epistle of James, espe- 
cially as to the nature of justification by 
works, of which he speaks, and its har. 
mony with the doctrine of Paul of ‘ justi- 
fication by faith.’’ In this they were 
examined by the Rev, J. C. Smith, from 
Jaffna, and their answers gave much 
satisfaction. 


The two upper classes were prepared 
to be examined in the History of Eng- 
land, and History of Rome; the first 
class on Natural ‘Theology and the Moni- 
torial class on Chemistry—‘‘ Light and 
Heat;”’ Biblical Geography ; and Church 
History ; but these were omitted for 
want of time. 

The head monitor, Ragavacharry brah- 
min, read a very respectable Essay on 
the necessity of Revealed Religion, and 
several of the smaller boys spoke and 
read selected extracts in English with 

much spirit. 

The Hon’ble Chairman, after kindly 
distributing various prizes in books, ac- 
companied, by appropriate remarks to 
nearly every lad, concluded by express- 
ing his satisfaction at what he had wit- 
nessed; and his confidence that the 
valued labors of the Superintendent, and 
his Coadjutors, would continue to be 
blessed, and that the Native Youth would 
largely profit by the opportunities thus 
_afforded them of obtaining a good Chris- 
tian education. 

After those present had united in sing- 
ing the Doxology, the Rev. W. Porter 
concluded by pronouncing the usual 
benediction. 

Among those present were noticed, 
besides the Hon’ble the Chairman, and 
the Hon’ble Daniel Eliott, Esq. Mrs. 
Stokes, Mrs. Captain Bell, Mrs. Scott, 
Mrs. Scudder, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Hurd, 
Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. Hamilton 
Misses ‘Thomas, Macfarlane, Mister, 
Hoblyn, Hamiltons, Drew, Dillon, H. 
Stokes, Esq. F. Orme, Esq. T. Marden, 


Simpson’ s 


Esq.; Major Lavie, Captain Bell, Lieut 
Roberts; and the Rev. Messrs. Hamilton, 
Macfarlane, Drew, Sayers, Grant, Por. 
ter, Baylis, Fenn, Meadows, Blythe 
Hurd, Smith, J. Scudder, m. p., H. 
Scudder, m. p.,.W. W. Scudder, and Jos, 
Scudder; with several other ladies and 
some gentlemen whose names are not 
known. 7 

A Programme of the examination of 
the first two classes in each department 
is added to show the nature of the stu. 
dies pursued. 


Synopsis of the Studies in th } 
School for 


MoniToriat Ciass. 


Bible.—Old and New Testament, have read 


lately the Epistle of James. 

Bible Geography.—110 pages. 

Sewell’s Ecclesiastical History.—The whole of 
the Apostolical age. 

Winslow’s Philosophy.—Life, Vegetable, Ani- 
mal,and Rational; the five Senses, Sensation, 
and Perception. 

Conversation on Chemistry.—5 Dialogues, es- 
pecially on ** Light and Heat.”’ 

Cowper's Poems.—The Sofa, Timepiece and 
other Poems. 

Garrett’s History of India.—To the end of the 
Mahomedan invasion. 

Day’s Mathematics.—The whole revised, es- 
pecially Oblique Trigonometry and Trigono- 
metrical Analysis. 

Playfair’s Books. 

Day’s Algebra.—The whole revised. English 
Composition and Dictation, 


First Cuass. 


Bible.—In the Old Testament from Genesis to 
Job, In the New Testament, the 4 Gospels. 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism.—The whole te- 


vised. 

Natural Theology.—Three Dia- 
ogues. 

Goldsmith’s History of Rome.—To the end of 

_ the 3d Punic War. 

Goldsmith’s History of England.—To the end 
of the reign of Stephen. : 

Yate’s Natural Philosophy.—Five Dialogues. 

Brown’s Geography.— Twenty-six Chapters. 

Latin an Greek Roots.—The letters “A B 
and C,”’ 

Lennie’s Grammar. ~The whole, with parsing 
exercises. 

Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic —Simple and com- 

ound Proportion; Vulgar and Decimal 

and Arithmetical Progression. 

Day’s Algebra.—Simple Equations—contaia- 
ing one or more unknown quantities. 

Euclid.—The whole of the Ist 

Book—English Composition and Dictation. 


Seconp 


Bible.-—In the Old Testament from Genesis to 
ist Samuel. In the New Testament, the G0s- 
pel of Matthew. 

Catechism.—The whole revised. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome.—To the end of 
the 3d Punic War. : 
Outlines of History of England.—To the rege 

of Edward V1. 

Outlines of Geography.—Europe, Asia, and 
America, with exercises on the Maps. 

Lennie’s Grammar.—Through Syntax, with 
Parsing exercises. 
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Brown's Geography. —Twenty-six chapters 
explained on the Map. 
frit matics Simple? and Compound Propor- 


tion. 
th Book of Lessons.—120 pages. 
four Fundamental Rules. 
Latin and Greek Roots.—The letter A—Dicta- 
tion. The other seven Classes omitted. . 


High School, Vernacular Studies. 


Tamil. 
First CLASs. 


Cural, par.—15 Chapters, with explana- 
tion. 


Nunnool, 6 a)-—Two Chapters. 


Punchatuntra, UGFS 
pages. 
Szconp Crass. 
Nunnool.—The whole of the Ist part. 
Negundu, Part llth, Songs, 
Compendium of Scripture History apters. 
Tales of the Genii.—The | 
Jewel Mine of Salvation.—25 pages. 


Telugu. 


First CLass. 


Subthamunaree or Etymological Parsing.—The 
whole. 

Catechism of Grammar or Prushnotharah Aun- 
thra Veyacaram.—Through Etymology. 

Neethy Sungraham or Outlines of Morality. 
—Fifteen Songs with their explanation. 

Genesis. —Two Chapters. | 


Seconp Cuass. 


Psalms of David.—Three Chapters. 

Jewel Mine of Salvation.—The whole. 

History of Vickramaditah.—Ten pages. 

Svoomathy shatacamoo.—Thirty Songs. The 
other two Classes omitted. 


Studies in the Vernacular Boys’ and 
Girls’ School. 


Girls’ Studies. 
First Cass. 


Compendium of Scripture History. 
. Brown’s Geography. 

. Geography of Canaan. 

- Line upon Line. | 

. Arithmetic, 

. Barth’s Church History. 

- Spiritual Songs. 


\ 
Sgcony Cuass. 
. Spiritual Lamp. 
Spiritual Songs. 
Avayar’s Moral Sayings. 
Reading, ‘* Line upon Line.” 
Questions on the New Testament. 


co 


Boys’ Studies. 
First Crass. 
Compendium of Scripture History. 
h 
amil Geography. 


5. Answers to Questions on the four books of 
6. 


the Pentateuch. 
Bible Compendium in verse. 
A few Stanzas in Tiroochatadum. 
Jewel Mine of Salvation. 
Seconp C1Lass. 


1. Compendium of Scripture History. 

2, Negundu. 
3. Old Testament Biography, through Genesis. 
4, Scripture Catechism and Spiritual Lamp. 
5. Reading. ‘Lhe other three Classes omit- 


In addition to what is mentioned above 
it was stated by the Superintendent that 
all the pupils, both of the English ard 
Vernacular Schools, attend Church once 
each Lord’s day, and they are also cole 
lected as Sunday Schools in classes on 
every Lord’s day morning. They are 
thus brought into constant contact with 
Christianity, in its ordinances as well as 
in its doctrines and precepts, Their 
minds are, therefore, well stored, accord- 
ing to their standing, and filled with 
Scripture truth. The Superintendent, 
spends about an hour every morning on 
Scripture lessons, after reading and 
prayer in the English School, and meets 
the Vernacular Schools—teachers and 
scholars—for an hour or more one after- 
noon in each week. Something is thus 
done to “‘ fillthe waterpots with water ;”’ 
the blessing of the Great Master is need- 
ful to turn it into wine; to give the 
truth, whichis in their understandings, 
life and power in their hearts. 

There are all castes in the Schools, 
and they intermingle promiscuously. 
The behaviour of the pupils is generally 
very peaceful and they are to a good 
degree industrious, though it is difficult 
to secure regularity of attendance. 
There is however progress in this respect 
also, as well as in others, The Head 
Master who had been some five years 
in the School left two or three months 
ago, but his place has been supplied. 
It was added that, on the whole there is 
great encouragement to carry forward 
the Schools with increased energy. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN MIS- 
SION SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH CHIN- 


. PADREPETTAH.-Lhis took place on the4th 


Jan.—the Right Honorable the Governor 
presiding. 
of 224 lads, were assembled at 2 o’clock ; 
the Girls’ 130 in number,nearly all from 
caste families,at 30’clock; and the English 
and Vernacular Grammar School,contain- 


ing 24§ youths,of whom 295 were present, — 


at 4 o’clock ; at which time the Governor 
took the chair. The whole number of 
pa resent was a little short of 600. 
‘he Vernacular Boys’ Schools were ex- 
amined briefly in their Catechisms, 
reading, Scripture history, 
Arithmetic and Grammar; and the Gir 
in Barth’s Church History,: Scripture 
Catechism, Arithmetic, Geography,with a 
map of the world ; anda portion of Scrip- 
ture read. They also chanted several 
Christian songs to Native airs. Being 
neatly dressed and having, many of them, 
pleasant and bright countenances,—the 


expression of which has been greatly im- 


proved by the cultivation of their minds 
—they formed a very pleasing sight. Their 


happy faces showed that they loved the 
school, and their answers to the questions 


proposed, that they had profited by the 


tustructions given them. Prizes were dis- - 


tributed to the most deserving boys and 


girls. The greatest draw-back to perma- 


nent good among the girls was stated to 


be that they leave School just at the time 


when instruction is most important ‘to 
them : and when they are the best qualifi- 
ed to receive good to their souls. Several, 
every year, thus leave; but it may be 
hoped, as they carry with them much of 
the word of God, stored up in their me- 
mories, and have a capacity for ing, 
as also some books for their improvement, 
the seed sown will not all he lost ; but 
spring up after many days. | 
On his Lordship, the Governor, taking 
the chair, the Superintendent, the Rev. 
M. Winslow, stated that the pupils all 
attend a Sunday School, and those in the 
Vernacular Schools a weekly Bible class, 
and also attend Church. e first Eng- 
lish class had been favored, a part of the 
year, by having the kind instructions of 
an officer in the Army, very much to their 
advantage. 
The Bible, it was stated, is daily read 
in all the Schools—the Superintendent 
spending nearly an hour each morning in 
ving instruction from it in English and 
Ramil connected with devotional exer- 


Sn 


e Vernacular Boys’ Schools, | 


cises. Not many converts had as yet 
been made, but four had been baptized 
while members of the English School, 
and four or five others,had received good 
impressions, which had led to their bapt- 
ism elsewhere : and instances of very 
pleasing moral reform had been witnessed 


among those who still profess to be — 


heathens. | 

Concerning those who have left the 
School, the statement of last year was re- 
ferred to, that then, besides one, who 
was a teacher and had become a Native 
Surgeon, of those who had been pupils, 
one had become a second dresser, four 
were in the Medical College, and ¢hree 
others faccepted candidates for entranee, 
Jour in the Engineers department on the 
roads, and siz on the telegraph. Since 
then, that is in course of the last year, 
four have commenced attendance at the 
Medical College, four have gone to theGo- 
vernment Telegraph, ¢wo into the Engi- 
neers Department,and ¢wo have become ap- 
prentices inthe Medical College—of whom 
one is now a Convert in the Scotch Free 
Church. Of those who have been baptized, 
one is an assistant Catechist,and three are 
Monitors in the School. While therefore 
conversion of the soul to God was the 
great object aimed at—as infinitely supe- 
rior to every other—it was considered a 
matter of great thankfulness, that tem- 
poral good was done ; and especially that 
a preparatory work was effected, which 


might yet introduce spiritual and eternal — 


benefits. 

It was mentioned, as considered a mat- 
ter for thankfulness, that the Government 
of India has devised so liberal and compre- 
hensive a plan of secular education, under 
their own auspices, and were disposed— 
though they exclude the teaching of the 
Bible from their own Schools—to extend 
“rants in aid” to Institutions where the 
Scriptures are made the ground of all mo- 
ral and religious instruction ; and that the 
friends of Christian Education might con- 
gratulate themselves on the countenance 
given to itby the Head of the Government 
in thisPresidency,in so kindly presiding at 
the anniversaries of ChristianInstitutions. 
After this statement the Examination 
was proceeded with, very satisfactorily, 
but can ‘be only briefly noticed. J 
~ The Monitorial class of ten- were- ex- 
amined in the Scriptures, en reo the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—princip 
one of their own number, with occasional 
questions by the Superintendent—who 
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from ill health could not domore. They 
showed a good knowledge of the scope 
of the Epistle, and of its connexion with 
other parts of Scripture. 

The same class were examined by their 
teacher, Mr. Kellogg,in Spherical Trigono- 
metry, demonstrating a proposition by an 
Algebraic process, in which they showed 
their knowledge of Analysis in connection 
with Geometry and Algebra ;—also on the 
Evidences of Christianity ;—on Logic ;— 
in Natural Philosophy on Mechanics, 
with Diagrams ;—and in Natural History 


on the Physiology of Vegetables and com- _ 


parison with the human system. ‘They 
were prepared in Keclesiastical History, 
but that was omitted. | 

The first class, 1st divisionof nine lads, 
were examined at some length in the 
Bible, by the Rev. I. N. Hurd—es- 
pecially on the Epistle to the Ephesi- 
ons, pointing out the object of the 
Epistle, and the character of God’s so- 
vereignty, as there exhibited, contrasted 
with the Hindu doctrine of fate. Thewhole 
of this class, twenty-one in number, were 
also examined, at some length, and to 
good satisfaction, in Geography ; and the 
first division, on.Goldsmith’s History of 
England, and Garrett’s History of India ; 


in which the pupils did well. Tiey were - 


repared in Symond’s Geography ;—the 
hist three books, of Euclid; Algebra, as 


far as Fractions and other studies. The 


second division were prepared in Gold- 


smiths History of Rome—Marshman’s 
Brief Survey of Ancient History—Mis- 
Thomas’ Geography of the Madras Pres- 
idency ;—Latin and Greek Roots and 
Algebra as before. 

‘he second class, of twenty-three lads, 
were examined in St. John’s Gospel, and 
Old Testament Scripture History, and in 
Browne’s Geography ; and were prepared 
—the first division, of seven lads, in the 
History of Rome, Hindu Traveller ; 
Hogarths*Geo phy, and in Arithmetic ; 
and the second division, of sixteen lads, in 
outlines of the Histor 
Geography ; and the Third Book trans- 
lating, from English into the Vernaculars. 

The third class 1st division, of eighteen 
lads, were prepared in Instructor No. ITI 
rendering it into their own language, 
Clift’s Browne’s Geography 
&c.—the second division of ten lads, 
Instructor No. III. Principles of Gram- 
mar, Clift’s Geography, Arithmetic &c. 


of India, Clift’s 


names are unknown.— 


The other classes it is not necessar 
particularly to mention. All were exami 
ed before the arrival of the Governor, in 
Smaller and Larger Catechism, Diglott 
which the School recites weekly—whil 
all who are able to read recite also eacl 
morning a verse of Scripture. It was sta 
ed that efforts were made to secure tho 
oughness on the part of the teachers, b 
requiring them to have the lessons, as fa 
as possible, rendered by the pupil into hi 
own language. It was also mentioned tha 
one half of each day is spent on Englis! 
lessons, and one half on the Vernaculars 
which are taught grammatically. 

An Essay written by the Head Moni 
tor “on the Union of Disses and Alms,’ 
was read; and another by a member o 
the first class, “on the Importance of 
Education, and Sources of Knowledge.’ 
These showed a fair command—for yout! 
of their standing—of the English idiom 
Several small pieces of poetry were spoker 
by little boys, to good acceptance. 

At the close, His Lordship the Gover- 
nor, after distributing Prizes to the most 
deserving lads, addressed the School in ¢ 
very his 
satisfaction at the progress of the Stu- 
dents, which he had witnessed ; his con- 
viction that they would continue to pro 
fit by their advantages ; and assurance 
that they were thus laying the best found- 
ation for their future well being. He 
wished them, all, prosperity; and a 
happy New Year. 

Among the spectators present, besides 
many respectable Natives and a crowd of 
all classes, we noticed, Mrs. Walter 
liot, Mrs. Major Bell, Mrs. Sanderson, 


Mrs. Jenkins, Miss Giberne Miss Mac- 


farlane, "Miss Dillon, Miss Sanderson, 
Miss ‘Taylor, Misses. Lafond; 
Walter Elliot, ~*~ H. Stokes Esq. P. B. 
Smollett Esq. A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq. the 
Private Secretary and an Aid-de-camp of 
the Governor, F. Scamell, Esq. Lt. bol 
C. A. Browne, Major Maitland, Major 
Gabb, Major Scott, Major Bell. Capt. 
Wapshare,Capt. Roberts, Lieut. Hawkes ; 
—the Rev. Messrs. Lugard, Maefarlane, 
Grant, Blyth, Burgess Hurd, Bilderbeck, 
Cradock, Every ; Mr. Lafond, Mr. Ricks, 
Mr. Ellis, Messrs. Thompson, Mr. Isaack, 
and several ladies and gentlemen whose 
€ exercises were 
closed by the benediction pronounced by 
the Rev. J.R. Macfarlane. ~ 


’ 
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Extracts from report by Miss 


You asked for a report of my schools, 
and though I feel that as yet, but 
little if any thing has been done, I 
lay it cheerfully before you in hopes 
that you and others may, when time 
may permit, bear us upon your hearts 


at athrone of grace. It was not till 
May last year that I began with my 
boarders, but for about two months 
those same children had come as day 
scholars. _I have had since several 
proposals to take more boarders, but 
this house being small I have not room 
forthem. I visited the Tinnevelly Set- 
tlement in the summer, and from that 
time I felt so interested” in the girls 
there, that I tried to begin a day 
school. 

The Madras Corresponding Commit- 
tee hired a schoolroom for me for six 
months and I take five pupils with me 
from Black Town. 

In the settlement, [have now eighteen 
heathens of different castes among Vel- 
lalars, and Shanars. The training of 
these children has been most interest- 
ing. They came quite ignorant, and 
very wild, and they have learned as 
they learn in all Christian schools, that 
_ they are to obey God and not to regard 
their idols or idolaters. How far they 
remember at home what they learn at 
school remains to be proved. The 
Spirit of God can alone make effectual 
to the salvation of the heathen the truth 
that they hear from time to time from 
Christians, but as God has in this in- 
stance graciously permitted me to sow 
the seed, I do trust, he will let us see 
the fruit in His own time. 

Heathen children will not learn un- 
_ less the loss of their children is made up 
to their mothers in some way so as to 
enable the latter to spare them. I give 
them food, and I give a smaller portion 


twice, instead of once a day to induce 
them toe stay all day at school, and to 
keep them from heathen influence. 
They are too very poor so I could not 
resist giving them at the New-Year a 
jacket and petticoat to take home, at 
least to the girls who had been at school 
since September. 

I cannot conclude this account with- 
out urging on the friends of Missions 
my earnest request for help. While 
health and strength are still vouchsaf- 


ed to me, enable me by your liberali- 


ty to carry on the Lord’s work in this 
heathen village. ‘Out of the mouth 
of babes” how often has the truth been 
spoken, and I have often hoped that 
these ‘dear little ones may some day 
recall to the minds of their parents and 
friends from the south, the truths they 
once heard in Tinnevelly from the lips 
of their first Pastor, Mr. Rhenius. One 
heathen woman who teaches spinning 
in my school, was seven years ago ule 
der the Rev. J. T. Tucker in Pannevi- 
lei. Humanly speaking, much more 
good might be done, if I could live 
on the spot, but this entails expense. 
I shall want then a house and school- 
room ; and if it be but for a few years, 
(should I be permitted to work so long,) 
God can raise up a successor, and if a 
house and schoolroom were built there, 
could not teachers for such an interest- 
ing school be found ? At any rate we 
are sure that if it is His work, it will 
not be permitted to fail, and if only of 
man’s devising, the sooner it is put 
down the better. However as I trust 
it is of the Lord I can confidently say 
to all friends of Missions, “‘ Help me. 
If you spend much in the name of the 
Lord it will all be repaid you again, 


and if given for his sake, your money 


‘will never be missed. | 
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IL BAPTISMS AND OUT-STATIONS, 


In the course of the last twelve months I have had the sien 


sure of baptizing 51 adults and seven children. A greater in- 
crease than has been recorded in any previous year. Most of the 
adults are connected with our Mut-stations, and are the fruits 
partly of the labours of our Catechists and of the distribution 
of the Sacred Scriptures and Tracts in the District. 

Thirty-two of the above number reside at Ubdalapoorum, a 
village about sixty miles distant from Cuddapah. They are 


weavers by trade and in poor circumstan } 
ces, but appear trul 
desirous of serving the Lord. In February last I visita Died 


the elders came to ‘my tent and besought me very earnestly to 


send them a School-master who would show them the way of — 


salvation and instruct their children in the Doctrines of the 
Christian religion. I promised them if they renounced all idol 
worship, I would send them a Teacher immediately. They 
agreed to this proposal and I left one of our Readers for a few 
days with them to see if they would perform their word. He 
returned telling me that they had delivered up the idol and con- 
sented to give up the temple for a school-room. I accordingly 
sent a Christian School-master who has been with them ever 
since and has given me an encouraging report of his labours. 
About twenty children attend the school and are making encou- 
raging progress in their learning. About sixty regularly attend 
Pivine Service twice on the Sabbath day, and as the congrega- 
tion is increasing, we intend building a Chapel for their use 
during the course of this year. The idol temple is far too small 


for the number who attend Ibivine service. In the month of — 
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_]| OF THE MADRAS MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
ON THE SUBJECT OF CASTE. 


Caste is one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the Gospel | 
in India. It meets and thwarts the Missionary, not only in bearing the i 
y unsearchable riches of Christ to the unconverted Hindus, but. in building | 
/%@ up the Native Church in faith andlove. This has been painfully felt in | 
Southern India, wherever Natives, at their baptism, have been permitted | 
to retain it. In such cases experience has shown, for more than a century, | 
W that'this evil, so far from melting away under the genial influences of the 

Gospel, possesses the most inveterate tendency to perpetuate. itself; 
thereby stunting the growth of congregations, and enfeebling the aggres- _ 
‘sive energies of the Native Church. | | 

Of late years, the evils of Caste have been better understood than | 
formerly, and largely exposed. The eyes of Christians in India have been | 
opened to discern much. of. its true nature; and the conviction iscon- 
stantly deepening in their minds, that to tolerate it, in any form, is to — 
oppose the law of Christ. Practical cases, of a very painful nature, have | 
arisen at Madras and in the South—cases which have eonstrained the 
Madras Missionary Conference to turn their attention to the consideration 
of this subject: and so fully has this Conference been Impressed::by the 
developments: of the system, that they feel it to be their duty to lift up — 
their‘ united testimony against it. In doing this they desire with devout | 
gratitude to praise the great Head of the Church, for. the unanimity of | 
sentiment, on this subject, which He ‘has been pleased to.give'to his.servants | 
of so many different denominations as represented in this Conference. 
They:féel encouraged to liope that the time is not far distant,:when every 
Missionary ‘of :the scroas ‘will become so ‘impressed. with the heathenish | 
nature ‘of the ‘evil;as no longer to igive ;the least toleration to it, ) 
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i 
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I. With the views and feelings which have now been expressed, t 
Madras Missionary Conference, after mature and prayerful deliberatiomt 
have unanimously resolved; to publish the following document, as 
expression of their united sentiments on this subject. 


1. Caste, which is a distinction among. the Hindus, founded up 
supposed BIRTH-PURITY or IMPURITY, is in its nature, essential§N 


a religious institution and not a mere civil distinction. 


The Institutes of Manu and other Shastras regard the division of tha 
people into four castes, as of divine appointment. We find also stringet 
laws enacted for upholding this important part of the Hindu religio 
Future rewards are decreed to those who retain it; and future punish 
ments to those who violate it. The Hindus of the present day belies 
that the preservation or loss of Caste deeply affects their future destin 
In the Madras Memorial to the Supreme Government, dated Apmil 2 
1845, they declare, “That the loss of Caste is connected with the vital 
of the Hindu religion.” 


On the scale of Caste, wealth, sletin industry and moral characte 
confer no elevation ; and the absence of these imposes no degradation. | 
is ceremonial pollution alone, which destroys it. This may be conveyet 
to a person of high Caste, through the sight, the taste, or the touch, omy 
ene of an inferior grade. Such an institution, therefore, can are ne 
called a mere civil distinction; for, whatever it may have been in its or 
it is now adopted as an essential part of the Hindu religion. 


1. Caste is directly opposed to the word of God. 
This will appear from the following quotations. , 
“God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on am 
the face of the earth.” Acts xvii. 26. 


‘Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother coneelvé 
me.” Psalm li. 5. 


“I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself.” Rom. xiv. 14. hea 


The idea of birth-purity, which Caste distinctions uphold, proclaim A 
a difference, which the passages now quoted expressly deny. Whetg- 
Cornelius and his Gentile friends were admitted to equal privileges wi on 
the Jews in the primitive Church, Peter was moved by the Spirit of God, 
to condemn all false notions about birth-purity or national pollution, "3. 
these remarkable words, “Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for th 
a man that is a Jew to keep company or come unto one of another natiodi i ou 
but God hath showed me that I should not call any man common “th 
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, tilean.” Acts x. 28. If the ceremonial distinctions of the Jewish law,— 
Atidminctions which separated man from man, though originally appointed 
as @God,—were done away, at the introduction of the Christian dispensa- 
1 how diametrically opposed to the spirit of the New Testament must 


wpa the unnatural and. anti-social usages of Caste! 


tial™m Numerous usages, arising out of Caste notions of birth-purity or impurity, 
re been retained in Native Christian Churches. A member, for example, 
il refuse to admit a fellow-member of a lower caste into his house or to 
twith him; and some will even refuse to drink promiscuously with those 
lower grades from the same cup at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper- 
these and similar usages are, in their nature and origin, heathenish, 
ty must be discountenanced and abandoned by every follower of the 


il 24m While this Conference are thus free in giving expression to their senti_ 
italit™mments, they desire to state, that they have no wish to dictate to Native 
instians, regarding what they shall eat, what they shall wear, with 
vctemmtom they shall habitually associate, or whom they shall make thei 
_ [Posen friends. At the same time, however, they feel it to be their duty 
eye@am state, that a Christian’s refusing #0 receive a brother Christian into his 
h, 0 ouse—especially to receive a Catechist or Preacher,—to eat with him—to 
r b@asten to his instructions—to join with him in prayer, or to receive the 
igingrd’s Supper from a Native Minister on account of Caste,—can proceed 
nly from the heathenish idea of birth-purity or pollution, and ought not 
) be tolerated in the Church of Christ. “In Christ Jesus, there is neither 
reek nor J ew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
hor free.” How utterly inconsistent, then, to recognise Caste distinctions 
n that body of which Christ is the Head, and where all are members one 
of another ! 


To uphold Caste, is to foster the pride of the human heart—to despise, 

insult, and. dishonor those whom God has honored by making them his 
ogMehildren, and to. -grieve the Holy Spirit, who dwells in them: it honors 

hathenish distinctions more than the image of Christ... The institution 
pre-eminently antichristian. It breaks ‘the unity of the Spirit, deadens 
eagmeie energy of diyine love in the souls of believers, preys on the vitals of 
th vhristianity, and dries up the streams of affection | in every } Native Church, 
Vhere it is allowed to exist. 


Again. The retention of “Caste p up an Nint cours Wj 
he hoathen, which is Yontrary to the plain A 
Out fyom.among them, at 
the thing.” 
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| 
dissimulation is practically silence: and the road th apostacy Is kept omer, 
The dissimulation now alladed ta has been marked among Caste-keqil 
Christians, by their observane of this usage in their mtercourse with “? 
heathen, at the very time when / et declared to their Pastors, that th = 
had renounced it. ™ 


/ hem, 4 

II. Such heing the sentiments of the Madras Missionary Conference | ota 
the subject of Caste, they would proceed to state, what measures oul ao 
in their view, to be adopted to keep this evil out of the Christian Chur prac 

1. Candidates\ for baptism, from thé heathen, should be well instrud ond 
ul nature, and subterfyges of Caste; and, before rec. ve, 
should be required\ to declare that they renoillilians, 


Caste usages, for eyer, both in principla and practice. 0 


lecla 


2. The renunciation of Caste ought alsd to be demanded of all Nai 


Christians, before theit\coming, for the first ¥ime, to the Communion; 
this occasion ought to\be improved, with A special view to the roll 

iL. 

out of Caste feelings and, habits from the whole Church. he } 

3. While habitual off s ought to be/ put forth to cultivate. amie s 


Native Christians mutual kindness and brotherly love, constant vigil eed 
should be exercised, and, in\ some cases, /special means employed, to! ty 
that the professions, respecting the renung¢iation of Caste, made at: bapit 
and on other occasions, are fully and/ faithfully carried into practi... 
Among the special means now alluded to, one,\which the Confertiiires, 
would recommend, is a “love feast,” at which all the members of # tert 
Church, including their Pastor and T, shalk partake of a 
and suitable repast. To secure the game end, Native Christians shé fer 
not in any case, onthe ground of Cane e, be allowed to\ reject the minis, 
tions or visits of any Catechist appomted by their own Pastor. Th 
- ought also to be a friendly interchangé of visits in cases of sickness # 
distress, When invited, they ought not to refuse to givd their attendal 
at the marriages and funerals connected \with the membérs of their 
Church, on the ground of Caste. | 

The expressions of Christian kindness ndw alluded to, aye required! 
the precepts of Christianity. “Be ye kindly affectioned one to anothé 
with brotherly love; in honor preferring one another,” Rom. xii. ! 
“My brethren, have not the f th of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord! 
glory, with respect of persons;” James ii. 1. \ “Whosoever will be 
among you, let- him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief am" 
you, let him be your servant.” Matt, xx. 26, 27. The example of ® 
blessed Lord, who ate with publicans and sinners, and washed his discipt 
feet, bears most also, 


up an intercourse with, the heathen, 
hich is contrary to the plain Apos-. 
lic command, “Come out from among 
hem, and be ye separate, saith the 
ord; and touch. not the unclean 
ning.” 2 Cor. vi, 17. A worldly 
pirit is thus gratified; dissimulation 
} practically promoted, and the road 
) apostacy is kept open. The dis-. 
mulation now, alluded to, has: been 
arked among Caste-keeping Chris- 
mans, by their. observance of | this. 
sage in their intercourse with the. 
leathen, at the very time when they. 
leclared to. thepr. 
bad at. 


IT. Such: the of 
he Madras Missignary Conference on. 
he subject of Caste,they would ‘pro- 
eed to state what measures ought, 
in their view, to be adopted to keep 
this evil out of the Christian Church. 


l. Candidates. for baptism, from the 


regarding the sinful nature, and ‘sub- 
terfuges, of Caste ; and, ee re- 
ceiving this ordinance, should be 
required to declare that they renounce 
Caste usages, for ever, in prin- 
ciple and practice. 


2. The, renunciation of Caste saa 
also to be demanded of all Native 
Christians, before, their. coming, for. 
the first time,.to, the, Communion;, and 
this occasion ought to’ be improved, 


whale Church. 


3. While habitual efforts to 
be put forth to cultivate among Native 
Christians mutual kindness and “bro-' 
therly. love,, constant vigilance should 
be exercised; atid, in" some’ “cases, 
special means . employed, to..see, that: 
the professions; respecting the renun- 
ciation of: Caste, made.at baptism and, 


ully carried mto® Amo 


vol. Vill No. 


brotherly love ; 


heathen, should be well. instructed. 


with @ special view to. the. rooting ,out, 
of Caste feelings and 


on other are and 
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which the Conference would, recom- 


mend, is a “love feast,” at which all. 


the members. of . the Church, inelud- 


ing their Pastor and Teachers, shall, 


partake of a simple and suitable 
repast. To secure the same end, 
Native Christians should: not in any. 
case, on. the ground of | Caste, be; 
allowed to reject the ministrations or 
visits. of any Catechist appointed by. 
their own Pastor. There ought also 
to be a friendly interchange of visits 
in cases of sickness and distress. 
When invited, they ought not to re- 
fuse to give their attendance at the 
marriages and funerals connected with 
the members of their own Church, ‘on 
the ground of Caste. 
The expressions of Christian kind - 
ness now. alluded to, are required by 
the precepts’ of ‘Christianity. “Be ye 
kindly affectioned one to anothet with ’ 


“My 


one another.” 


the Lord’ of glory, 


Lord Jesus 
with respect of pettons.” Fames'ii. 1. 

“Whosdever will Be’ great’ among you, ’ 
let’ him ‘be ‘your minister ‘and’ whoso- ' 
ever will be chief among you, let Him: 


be your’ servant” Matt. xx: 26, 27. 


The example of ‘our blessed “Lord, 
who ate with publicans’ and sthniers, 
and washed his’ disciples” feet, bears: 
most forcibly,’ ‘also, on this: point. 


4. Missionaries. and ‘Evangelists, tc to. 
gether with the faithful. preaching of 
man’s corruption, t the unspeakable con- 
descension an id love of irist, and he 
of. by the. Holy 

Spirit, should seek to ‘exemplify, in 
themselwes, those . graces ¢ of the Spirit, 
to. whi ch. Caste. 18 ‘directly opposed, 

and a fection, as 


this seated 
evil gan 


Native Chur, bits 
Ill. The Madras .:Missionary Con~ 


the special means now alld to, ference would:most gladly.dismiss the 
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subject which has now been before 
them, were it not for the painful cir- 


cumstance, that some, even of their 


Missionary brethren, in India, are to 


be found, still tolerating Caste in their 
To these ‘brethren, they 


Churches. 
feel it to be their solemn duty, in faith- 
fulness and love, to declare their entire 
disapproval of such a course of proce- 


dure, and that for the following reasons: 


1. Because, by the. toleration of 
Caste in their Churches, they are 
openly upholding the system, and 
building up a Caste- Church. 


2.. Because their position directly 


supports Caste in the eyes of Native 
Christians of other denominations (thus 
strengthening what other. Protestant 
Missionaries are labouring to destroy); 
promotes insubordination ; and. leads. 
those who are dissatisfied on account 
of Caste, to forsake their own Pastors, 
and unite, with Caste Churches, to the 
great injury of Scriptural discipline and 
of Christian, principle and affection. — 
3. Because the members. of such. 
Churches practically hold in contempt 
those Native . Christians who have 
openly abandoned all Caste usages ;— 
- this contempt showing itself, generally, 
by. their unwillingness to tender to 
them, those civilities which the Gospel 
requires ; and, practically, by their re- 
fusing to admit into their houses, and 
to listen to the preaching, of those who 
have been set apart as Cpiean Cate- 
chists and Evangelists. 


Because. it is ‘the dstiberaté 
opinion of the most experienced Mis-’ 
sionaries in the Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, that those great 
and good men, Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, 
and their coadjutors and successors, in 
allowing Caste (however ‘much: they 
may have been opposed to it in theo ) 
to, enter the Native Chutch and’ con- 
tinue in it, committed a’ fatal mistake? 
and unwittingly tolerated’ ‘half “tie. 
evils) of Hinduiam. od'T 


5, 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 1850. 
wise in those Missionaries who up * 
hold Caste, to disregard and set aside oat . 
the judgment of their brethren of the ty 
many different branches of the Chris- wut te 
tian Church’ who are endeavouring’ togm 
destroy it;—experienice’having shown somet 
that Caste painfully embarrasses | 
sionary operations, and retards ‘the lish 
overthrow of Satan’s kingdom, in India. 
6. Because, however’ strongly some 
Missionaries may condemn Caste in 204 | 


theory, and’:whatever profession of its 


renunciation some Native Christians i and 
may makeythe Conference are bound 9 ting 
to both parties, by their cast 


position and conduct, according to out I 
 Lord’s infallible rule,—“By their fruits as | 

ye shall know them.” Matt. vii. 20. allo 

P. BATCHELOR, Wesleyan Mission. sen 

JOHN BRAIDWOOD, Free Church of Scotland. 

T. BROTHERTON, Church of England, S,P.G. PP. ten 

W. H. DREW, London Missionary the 

JOHN W. DULLES, American Missionary, 

WILLIAM GRANT, Church of Scotland’s Mission. up 

R, D. GRIFFITH, Wesleyan Missionary. 

SAMUEL HARDEY, Wesleyan Missionary. ex 

THOMAS HASWELL, Wesleyari Methodist Misswonary. th 
_ E, E. JENKINS, Wesleyan Missionary. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, Free Church of Scotland. er 
JOSEPH LITTLE, Wesleyan Missionary: w 

JAS. R. MACFARLANE, Qf. Senior P. Chaplain. 

T. COLLINS PAGE, Baptiet Missionary. 

W. PORTER, London Missionary Society. di 


H. M. SCUDDER, American Missionary. 
JOHN SCUDDER, American Miésionary. 
M. WINSLOW, American Missionary. 


Mapkas, February, 1850. 
We the undersigned ‘concur in 

the views expressed ‘inthe foregoing 

“Minute of the “Madras ‘Conference 

on the subject of Caste.” 4 


WILLIAM BOWDEN, Missionary,-Patcole. 
COLIN CAMPBELL, London. Mission, Mysore. 


_ JOHN E. CHANDLER, American Mission, Madura. | 


THOM4S CRYER, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

8. 9;,DAY,, American Baptist Mission, | Nellore. 

GEO. FORD, American Mission, Madura. 

JOHN GARRETT, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

T. B. GLANVILLE, Wesleyan Missionary, Mysore. 

Ww. ‘GUNN, Amer. Evan, Liitieran Mission, Guntoor. 
E, J, HARDEY, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. . 

S. HISLOP, Free ‘Church of Scotland, Nagpore. 

R. HUNTER;: Free of Scotland, Nagpore. 

LYMAN, JEWETT, American Baptist Mission, Nellore 
G. J. MARTZ, Amer, ban: Luthern Mission; Gumoor 
JOSEPH MORRIS,, Weeleyan 
JOHN RENDALL, American Mission, Madura. . ee 
BENJAMIN ‘RICE, London Mission, ‘Bangalore. 
EDWARD, J, ROBINSON, . Wesleyan, 
D. ‘SANDERSON, | 
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We have waited a month or two before giving this important Minute a 
place in our pages, not only for want of time and space for a proper notice 
of it, but because the document could hardly be considered complete with- 
out the names of such Missionaries, at other stations besides the Presidency, 
as might be disposed to add their signatures. In this respect, indeed, 
something remains to be done; as from many Stations, returns have not yet 
Mic-ME been received. We, however, think it best not to delay longer, but to pub- 
‘thelm™ lish the Minute with the signatures of the Conference, and of such. others 
dia. as have, thus far, signified their adherence to it in all its parts. Several 
ome fm have expressed their approbation of the, “doctrinal portion” of the Minute, 
2 in and of the position taken as to the nature and evils of caste; but have de- 
fits # murred to some of the means. suggested for the removal of those evils; _ 
lane Mi and three, whose names.are not here appended, have signed it, as concur- 
ne ning with all, except what,is said concerning Missionaries who still uphold 
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In regard to these remarks there is probably some misapprehension ; 
as it may not be known that the teference is only to such as professedly 
allow caste practices’ in their churches, on the: plea that Christianity is 
sent to the nations, not to ¢hange, but “to sanctify their customs;;” who con- 
tend that the proper course of procedure in India is, to bring a majority of 
the people to a nominal profession of Christianity, and then to advance 
upon them with its self-denying rules and morals;—it being too much to 
expect that the Hindus—who by entirely renouncing caste ‘must lose all 
their influence among their own people, and become civilly dead—should 
embrace Christianity on these conditions. Now here is the ground of ‘the 
wrong judgment. of some conscientious Missionaries ; and ‘it is no ‘implica- 
lion of their devotedness and general worth, that others express’ the most 
decided objection to the course they pursue, owing to their mistake in sup- 
posing that the observance of caste in any shape is necessary, or that it is 
4 custom to be sanctified. They say, “every nation has its own peculiari- 
ties, with corresponding institutions, laws and customs. These peculiarities 
the Church of the’ Lord has‘not, among any people, suppressed, taken away, 
or abolished; but; on the contrary, by the Word and Sacraments, she'every- 
where sanctifies, purifies, and: glorifies.” 

Is there, then, any want of charity, any arrogant assumption—as some 
have intimated—when the Madras Missionary Conference, considering that 
acting upon such principles “is tolerating caste,” say that “they feel it to 
be their solemn duty, in faithfulness and love, to declare their entire disap- 
Proval of such a course of “procedure ?” 7 As well might the anti-slavery 
Associations, or ‘l'empérance Societies be counted uncharitable, when they 


lightened ‘Chiristiati nations?” Was’ it so when the good and’ pious John 


our 
uits 
testify, in suitable language, against slavery or intemperance; or even the 
i stern opposers of Suttee, or infant immolation, or Thuggee, or Meriah : 
| sacrifices, be considered arrogant, or assuming, when they utterly denounce 
such atrocities.’ “It*may ‘be’ said, “these are acknowledged immoralities, and 
| social evils, Which ‘every ‘government, when able, is bound to suppress ?” 
Granted; but why are they so considered? Is it not because they have | 
been exhibited ‘to Christians in their proper light, without any particular 
regard to the superstitious and very tender feelings of Brahmins or Khonds? 


4A 
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Newton was Captain of a ‘Slaver? How has the change of feeling beemirn the 
effected? Not by any morbid sensibility as to the vested rights of mani the 
stealers, or the “customs” of Africans, who, by war and kidnapping, furnisifim slaver 
victims; not from any idea of sanctifying such a custom, but of utterlfial dep 
abolishing it! And are hook-swinging, exposure of the sick and aged ollmeyond 
the banks of rivers, forbidding widows to marry, and girls to learn lettesfihd con 
with other similar customs of the Hindus, to be exalted and purified ? Ars and 
they not rather to be wholly changed? Is Hindu caste, which binds, iif yor 
worse than African slavery, the soul as well as body of every inferiti., nat 
grade to the superior, and all to the rule of the brahmin—who is maldMmy... 
by it the representative of the gods—to be baptized into the Christian 
Church, adopted, fondled and cherished, that it may be “sanctified, purified 
and glorified?” Then let idolatry be baptized, for’ it does not oppose 
greater barrier to the spread of Christianity than does Hindu caste; and 
it is no more a lie to declare that “there are gods many,” than to declare 
that the different races of men have a different origin, and are: by natu 
pure or defiled as born of higher or lower castes: “God hath made d 
one blood all the nations of men to. dwell on all the face: of ‘the earth’ 
This is the declaration of. the Bible, and to this Hindu caste, gives the 
direct lie, “Let God be true.” There is no need of. ma shied sensitive 
ness.on this subject. . 

It is proper to call things by. their right names, We Hinds 
caste idolatrous, and that tolerating it in the Christian Church °is to tolet 


ate sin. The command is “Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighboul mm 
and not suffer sin upon him.” Surely, then, when: a number of. missionaries pi 
feel, and. deeply feel, that allowing caste in the Church, when. its four arth 


dations in many places are just being laid, is an unspeakable evil, ove! 
which posterity will mourn, it cannot be out of place for them, in a. prope! 
manner, to lift up a testimony against it; and to do ‘this: un, psi 
private efforts have failed. .. 

We do not interfere with Hindu customs when not pommsne'y to Chis 
tianity. There is. with many a charm in the phrase national ‘custom, # 
though, if national, it mustbe intangible. Not so. It isa national cus 
tom for the Dyaks to cut off human heads, and hang. up.»the. skulls i 
their dwellings as trophies, for the Rajpoots to murder their female infants, 
and for the Chinese to worship ancestral tables; but such customs cannd 
be tolerated among those who become Christians. I[t is not enough thal 
a custom be national, it must also be right, or innocent. Polygamy is # 
national custom; but it, is not right, and must be abandoned. We speak 
not of Hindus remaining idolaters, but of Hindus professing to. be Chris 
tians. 

We have formerly (Instructor, ‘vol. iv., pp. “930346, and 38130 
given our opinion at some length on the nature of Hindu Caste, and ils 
existence in the Christian Church; suggesting also some, means for. its eX 
tirpation, Tio this article we beg to, refer. for our own views on the sub: 
ject. 

It will be seen, we considered Hindu. Caste to. essentially 
religous institution. 

Whatever of civil distinction. grows out of it,, or however it, may re- 
semble rank in other countries, it is, in its, origin, and spirit,, and | sanctions, 
entirely different. Its is in the prods of brabmins 
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mm the head, kings and from the shoulders, merchants and 
mn the loins, and labourers from the feet, of. Brahma. Its. spirit is that 
slavery, producing hatred and division, and not a spirit of order or mu- 
al dependence. Its, sanctions are, not social only, but spiritual, extending 
yond death. “The brahmin who has a Sudra female for his attendant 
i concubine, or wife, shall be excluded from, the society, of his ances- 
rs and the gods, and descend into the hell kaueva.” This is the doctrine 
Menu, the great Hindu lawgiver; and settles the point as to the religi- 
nature of the institution. IJt is in fact the very frame-work of Brahminism— 
hich is the system of idolatry now prevalent among the Hindus—-and 
encourage it is to countenance idolatry, in the form of man-worship. 


Another thing asserted, and we think proved, was that the, caste distinc- 
mn confessedly existing and: allowed in the Christian Church is essentially 
at of Hindu caste. It was said, “It has the same name—is ‘regulated 
y the same conditions as to transmission, is divided and subdivided in 
le same way, and may be lost by the same means—that is, by ceremo- 


- ial defilement, and not by a course of immoral conduct. Its rules of 
" onduct are the same. The caste Christian can have no more intercourse 
tive MERI those below him than the caste heathen. He observes the same pro- 
ibition as to meats and drinks; he cannot have a pariah servant in his 
‘ndy MEoUSe, cannot take water from the hands of a lower caste Christian brother, 
‘ler Me with him, drink _ with him, live with him, or be buried by his side. 
an e cannot partake of food even with his spiritual pastor, if of a less pure 


aste; and could not freely associate with the Jewish Prophets or Apostles, 
ere they here, or even with the Lord of glory himself, were He upon the ~ 
ath, In all these and other important respects it is identical with Hindu 
aste. Its leading idea is the same—to guard against ceremonial pollution, 
ommunicated by sight, touch, smell, &c., as among Hindu idolaters.. What 
se can be needed to show its identity 7 ” 

We think this quite sufficient to prove that Hindu caste, as a part and 
arcel of Brahminism and idolatry, is in the Christian Church. of Southern 
ndia; and that not in individual cases, disapproved and proscribed, like 
heft and adultery, but” allowed | and pleaded for as a national custom, by 
nany Native Christians, and some of their pastors, _It_is against this, and 
ot against an innocent, peculiarity | of dress or living, of, wearing the 
hair long or short, of eating or not eating flesh or fish, of mingling or not 
mingling in promiscuous society, or any cherished. ideas of mere social dis- 
tinction ; but against heathenish caste, as contrary to the word of God, and 
he whole spirit of the Gospel; as not to be found in, the proudest aristocrat 
f Europe, or the slave-driver of America—either of whom could approach 
their menials and bestow or receive kind offices, while a high caste Christian 
Would leave a low caste brother, to perish, rather than contaminate, himself 
Py administering, with his own hand, to his necessities. Is such supersti- 
lion, such pride, such inhumanity, to be allowed among Christians? And 
are Missionaries of the cross. to permit their. poor brethren, for whom 
, BBCuist died, to be trodden down, by. the hoofs of Hindu. caste, forgetting 
that “the rich and poor meet together ;. the Lord is the maker,of them. all,” 
Never, if proscribing it, if endeavouring to slay it with the sword,.of, the 
Spitit—which is the word of God—if any Scriptural means, can effect the 
we will take for our “delenda est 
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In the Article referred to, some means for delivering the Church from 
Hindu caste were suggested ; particularly union of effort, opposition to caste 
as a sin—not as a merely social evil, however great, but a religious error, 
superstitious, heathenish, involving sin against God and man—and making 
the entire renunciation of caste a requisite for Church communion. In 
regard to the latter, it was stated to be a mistake to suppose that caste 
cannot be renounced, and satisfactory evidence given of such renunciation. 
It is fully renounced by every Hindu who embraces Mohammedanisn, 
There has been abundant evidence of its entire renunciation by many 
Christians. Dr. Carey in a letter to Rev. J. Roberts in 1828, says—*No 
distinction of rank, on account ‘of caste, exists among us. Those who 
were formerly brahmins, and those who were of inferior caste, are on a 
perfect level, and intermarry with each other, without thinking of any 
distinction.”. We believe this is the case not only thronghout Bengal, but 
also in Northern and Western India; and we know it is the case, as to 
some Churches, in this part of Hindustan. ©. 


And how different the state of the field where “wholly a_ right seed” 
was sown in the beginning, from that filled with tares! No doubt, the 
older missionaries in Southern India, whose praise is in all the Churches, 
meant well in treating caste gently. They did not wish their convert 
to lose all their influence with heathen relatives, and therefore did not 
require the sacrifice of caste. They allowed it a_ place, expecting 
it would die out under Christian light and love. But the serpent does 
not lose his poison by being taken into the house and fed on mik. 
Under some modifications, all the evils of Hindu caste, and, in certain 
respects, under an aggravated form, were allowed to creep into the Church, 
and are now gloried in by caste Christians. A late anonymous wile 
in the Madras Circulator Newspaper, understood to be a leader among the 
caste Christians in Tanjore, puts into the mouths of the Hindus, as 
objection to their becoming Christians, “the too frequent admission of 
Pariahs into the Church.” Of course it is implied that he would hart 
them excluded, or admitted less frequently. He also makes the Hindu 
charge the missionaries with an “inconsiderate eagerness and zeal to a 
vance the “interests of Christianity, to the thorough annihilation of the 
established order of society—established by a countless number of ages’~ 
in other words, endeavouring to subvert caste. In the name of the cast 
Christians themselves, he says, “the appellation referred to conveys 
reality no ignominy whatever’—“since all. who embrace Christianity, 
not abjure the particular nation, or ‘tribe, from which’ they derive thei! 
origin, with’ the: customs, and habits appertaining to the same, be thes 
what they may.” If this be so, the tribes of Kaller (thieves) ‘who live! 
beyond Tanjore, left their free-booting customs unnecessarily, as they 
lived by stealing and robbery ; and the Apostolic letter ‘given in the 15th 
Chapter of ‘Acts, designed to check those Judaizing teachers who woul! 
have the’ Gentiles become Jews, aiid so break away from their peculiar na- 
tional customs, should have been very different from what’ it is; for they 
required these “necessary ‘things”—“that they should’ abstain ‘from 
offered to idols; and from blood, and fromm’ things strangled, ‘and ‘from for 


nication.” They did ‘hot allow indulgence in these thifigs, though pation’ 
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“6 The writer in alluding ta. what he thinks fhe uselessness of teaching 
scholars, to rais@> up» Native priests, cont that their “preaching 
pking will be liable to be digcarded emotions of ‘disdain and ridicule, 
1, @oy the higher castes, and slightedby the lower ;” and states that the in- 
caste Cfatigable labours: of European ministers and Native priests of high 
ation, though exerted for a long series of years, have produced ‘prose- 
nism Motes Scarce worth the time and expense”—“and these only on the groutid 
of being allowed to retain the distinctions of caste.”* 
AN, We trust that this testimony, as coming from one of themselves, will 
who Wve considered ‘sufficient to show that caste does exist in the ‘Native 
ne Church, and in’ a form which requires decided, though, certainly Scrip- 
ay tural, opposition. ‘The writer has incidentally given an opinion in which 
but ee fully concur. - Of the accessions, he says, “‘proselytes scarce worth’ the 
: i) Meme and expense.” Just so; and so it will be as long as they are allow- 


el to retain’the distinctions of caste. That “Pariah priests,” as well as others, 
if baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, may, by the blessing of 
ed” J God, see other results, we ‘fully believe.’ We trust in the power of the 
the Lord, and not in’ maxims of ‘worldly expediency. 
hes, Some may’ doubt whether”a system so opposed’ to Christianity was in- 
ers MM deed allowed by the older missionaries. We have proof, however, that 
not fm they did not practically proscribe it, ‘whatever opposition they may have 
ting Je felt to it in theory.» About 1760, Arunasalem, a converted Pandarum ‘at’ 
los fae Cuddalore, ‘wrote, “I have changed my religion, bat not my caste. * *) * 
ilk. Never did the’ ‘priest of this place desire of me any thing contrary to 
tain my ‘caste,” 318 yer)! torn 
rch, The devoted Rhenius said, “We doubt not» that our predecessors in 
iter Missions have often urged upon ‘the ‘Christian congregations the abandon- 
the J Ment of caste, in the hope of eventually prevailing with them; yet as 
an it hever began to be actually abandoned, and its renunciation was never 
of fm ‘sisted on as indispensable, caste ‘has, as it were, grown) with the con- 
we fm Stegations; and although a century has passed since the establishment of 
lus Protestant congregations, in ‘this country, the attachment to caste, instead 
al- of diminishing among Christians,,has, rather increased, and is perhaps 
more obstinately insisted/upor, by them than by the heathen.” 

We think then that of ‘those who countenance’ sucha course, it may be 
said without uncharitableness,. that by; the toleration of, caste, in. theit 
| churches, they aresopenly upholding the system”—that “their position di- 


do supports caste in the eyes. of Native Christians” “promotes. insub- 
eit ordination,” encourages caste-keeping Christians to “hold in contempt those 


Native Christians, who have renounced-¢aste,” and ‘painfully embarrasses 
missionary: operations.” their. own Master'they stand fall. 
‘The ‘Apostles tolerated Jewish: prejudices, at first; but Judaism -was. of 
divine ‘appointment; and :there iwas nothing sinful in allowing ‘circumci~ 


Md sion, or ‘distinctions’ in. But’ they taught ‘that “tiothing” is unclean 
of itself in case of: a: prejudiced Jew’ concerning’ certain’ 


meaté—“to him’ that" eéteemett anything to be unclean”=—ahd our Sa- 
viour, also had taught,’ “not ‘that which goeth into the mouth defileth 


, They never tolerated”any such distinctions as caste assumed’; 

to be borg in ahind that these distinctions are founded on 
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lve; that they exist among 
the frame-work of Brahmj 
they, are ‘utterly incompatibl 


they érect. barti 


are directly oppose the commands. “let each esteem other better than 
himself ;”. “bear. ye} one another’s burdens ;” , and, be. clothed with, humi- 
lity.” They are. thus.anti-Scriptural and, ‘anti-Christian. We. think, there- 

fore, that the Madras Missionary, Conference have. assumed, nothing, in 
recording their united . and decided protest against these, evils—as have 
also the whole. missionary, body in, Calcytta, in fraternal Jetter to the 

Conference—and ‘their disapprobation of the course of those; who. encour- 

age caste. Any body of: men may. do the same, without claiming: alli- 
ance with the Papacy—as somehave hinted...We think, also, that all 
missionaties among the Hindus, should, each, in his place, but, with, one. heart 
and. one. inind, seek to, remove fretting leprosy :from -the | Christian 
Church: |And'\we' rejoice to) know that the “newly | arrived}: and; mach; es- 
teemed, Bishop of Madras, has signed.a declaration. against caste,..some- 
what similar to the above, in; which, he, ig) joined by. nearly, the whole body 
of his Glergys,: We: also fully, agree with the exeellent,Bishop; Wilsan of Cal- 

outta. :“Dhedistinetions of caste then must. be, abandoned,’ decidedly ims,” 
mediately,:and , finally;; and those, who profess.to, belong, to «Christ mugt give 
this proof their having really, put off; ‘concerning the. former, cgnver- 
sation, the. old, and of, having put on, the new. man, .in |Christ, Jesus,?, Cer- 
tainly: it appeass'jto,us that, Native. Christians, eannot.thus, take, up 
their cross and follow Christ, who cannot show that they are “one: body 
in Christ-the: hand, symipathising with the foot. and: the ifoot, with ‘the 
hand+who: are not; willing: to: be: conformed: to ‘Christ ..in} his, humiliation, 
do not properly consider Him “who,though He - was rich, yet, for: our sakes, 
became’ poor;” arid’ should! ponder not! 
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upon ‘us and our rewers; and\ that «(Peg “to Offet! “thanks 
the omitted part of hij ‘noticed for the kind manner whjth you ite- 
im ours dast April jssue,’ 161-4." geivedimy. remarkw on pat’ you, said 
167 should be: insertgd im pages, goncerning ithe  qualificafigns: deemed: 
to make jis <argumept; entirey As, it. | requisite for baptisin: he’ present 
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OF THE MADRAS MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


ON THE SUBJECT OF CASTE. 


Caste is one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the Gospel 
| India. It meets and thwarts the Missionary, not only in bearing the 
msearchable riches of Christ to the unconverted Hindus, but in building 
» the Native Church in faith and love. This has been painfully felt in 
juthern India, wherever Natives, at their baptism, have been permitted 
m= retain it. In such cases experience has shown, for more than a century, 
at this evil, so far from melting away under the genial influences of the 
ospel, possesses the most inveterate tendency to perpetuate itself; 
hereby stunting the growth of congregations, and enfeebling the aggres- 
ve energies of the Native Church. 

Of late years, the evils of Caste have been better understood than © 
mmerly, and largely exposed. The eyes of Christians in India have been 
pened to discern much of its true nature; and the conviction is con- 
lantly deepening in their minds, that to tolerate it, in any form, is to 
ppose the law of Christ. Practical cases, of a very painful nature, have 
tisen at Madras and in the South—cases which have constrained the 
ladras Missionary Conference to turn their attention to the consideration 
{ this subject: and so fully has this Conference been impressed by the 
evelopments of the system, that they feel it to be their duty to lift up 
heir united testimony against it. In doing this they desire with devout 
fatitude to praise the great Head of the Church, for the unanimity of 
ntiment, on this subject, which He has been pleased to give to his servants 
it so many different denominations as are represented in this Conference. 
they feel encouraged to hope that the time is not far distant, when every 
Missionary of the cross will become so impressed with the heathenish 
ature of the evil, as no longer to give the least toleration to it. 
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I. With the views and feelings which have now been expressed, j 
Madras Missionary Conference, after mature and prayerful deliberatamm: 
have unanimously resolved to publish the following document, a 
expression of their united sentiments on this subject. 


1. Caste, which is a distinction among the Hindus, founded w, 
supposed BIRTH-PURITY or IMPURITY, is w its nature, essentig 
a religious institution and not a mere civil distinction. ave 


The Institutes of Manu and other Shastras regard the division of # 
..people.into four castes, as of divine appointment. We find also stringy’ 
laws enacted for upholding this important part of the Hindu religigfil 
Future rewards are decreed to those who retain it; and future punidil 
ments to those who violate it. The Hindus of the present day belig 
that the preservation or loss of Caste deeply affects their future destiy 
In the Madras Memorial to the Supreme Government, dated April 4 
1845, they declare, “That the loss of Caste is connected with the Vita ) 
of the Hindu religion.” 


On the scale of Caste, wealth, talents, industry and moral char: 
confer no elevation ; and the absence of these imposes no degradation. 
is ceremonial pollution alone, which destroys it. This may be conveye 
to a person of high Caste, through the sight, the taste, or the touch 
ene of an inferior grade. Such an institution, therefore, can never} 
called a mere civil distinction; for, whatever it may have been in its org 
it is now adopted as an essential part of the Hindu religion. 


1. Caste is directly opposed to. the word of God. 
This will appear from the following quotations. 


“God hath made of one blood all nations ‘of nist; for to’ ‘aviell ont 
the face of the earth.” Acts xvii. 26. 


“Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my saaad concel 
me.” Psalm hi 5. 


“IT know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothil 
unclean of itself.” Rom. xiv. 14. 


The idea of birth-purity, which Caste distinctions uphold, proclaitl 
a difference, which the passages now quoted expressly deny. Whi 
Cornelius and his Gentile friends were admitted to equal privileges 
the Jews in the primitive Church, Peter was moved by the Spirit of (# 
to condemn all false notions about birth-purity or national. pollution! 
these remarkable words, “Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing 
a man that is a Jew to keep company or come unto one of another nati 


but God hath showed me that I should not call any man common 
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nclean.” Acts x. 28.. If the ceremonial distinctions of the Jewish law,—- 
istinctions which separated man from man, though originally appointed | 
y God,—were done away, at the introduction of the Christian dispensa- 
‘on how diametrically opposed to the spirit of the New Testament must 


‘© the unnatural and anti-social usages of Caste! 


Numerous usages, arising out of Caste notions of birth-purity or impurity, 
ave been retained in Native Christian Churches. A member, for example, 
‘ll refuse to admit a fellow-member of a lower caste into his house or to 
at with him; and some will even refuse to drink promiscuously with those 
Bef lower grades from the same cup at the celebration of the Lord's Supper: 
is these and similar usages are, in their nature and origin, heathenish, 
1ey must be discountenanced and abandoned by every follower of the 
edeemer. 

While this Conference are thus free in giving expression to their genti. 
sents, they desire to state, that they have no wish to dictate to Native 
‘hristians, regarding what they shall eat, what they shall wear, with 
vhom they shall habitually associate, or whom they shall make their 
hosen friends. At the same time, however, they feel it to be their duty 
o state, that a Christian’s refusing to receive a brother Christian into his 
ouse—especially to receive a Catechist or Preacher,—to eat with him—to 
listen to his instructions—to join with him in prayer, or to receive the 
ord’s Supper from a Native Minister on account of Caste,—can proceed 
mly from the heathenish idea of birth-purity or pollution, and ought not 
0 be tolerated in the Church of Christ. “In Christ Jesus, there is neither 
ireek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free.” How utterly inconsistent, then, to recognise Caste distinctions 


in that body of which Christ is the Head, and where all are members one 
of another ! 


To uphold Caste, is to foster the pride of the human heart—to despise, 
insult, and dishonor those whom God has honored by making them his 
children, ‘and to grieve the Holy Spirit, who dwells in them: it honors 
heathenish distinctions more than the image of Christ. The institution 
is pre-eminently antichristian. It breaks “the unity of the Spirit,” deadens 
the energy of divine love in the souls of believers, preys on the wtals of 
/hristianity, and dries up the streams of affection in every Native Church, 
where it is allowed to exist. 


Again. The retention of Caste tends to keep up an intercourse with 
yi@mthe heathen, which is contrary to the plain Apostolic command, “Come 
jig Out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord; and touch not 
p@™mthe unclean thing.” II, Cor. vi. 17. ‘A worldly spirit is thus gratified ; 
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dissimulation is practically promoted, and the road to apostacy is kept opey 
The dissimulation now alluded to has been marked among Caste-keeping 
Christians, by their observance of this usage in their intercourse with th 
heathen, at the very time — wes — to their — that the 
had renounced it. 
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II. Such being the sentiments of the Madras Missionary Cinta 0 
the subject of Caste, they would proceed to state, what measures ought, 
in their view, to be adopted to keep this evil out of the Christian Church, 
_1..Candidates for baptism, from the heathen, should be: well-instructe; 
regarding the sinful nature, and subterfuges of Caste; and, before receiy.qgcumst 
ing this ordinance, should be required to declare that they renounce ound 
Caste usages, for ever, both in principle and practice. _ it to 


-2. The renunciation of Caste ought also to be demanded of all Nativegm SP 
Christians, before their coming, for the first time, to the Communion ; and pease 
this occasion ought to be improved, with a special view to the rooting 1. 
out of Caste feelings and habits from the whole Church. 


3. While habitual efforts ought to be put forth to cultivate. among 
Native Christians mutual kindness and brotherly love, constant. vigilance 
should be exercised, and, in some cases, special means employed, to see 
that the professions, respecting the renunciation of, Caste, made at baptism 
and on other occasions, are fully and faithfully carried into. ;practice, 
Among the special means now alluded to, one, which the Conference 
would recommend, is a “love feast,” at which all the members of the 
Church, including: their Pastor and Teachers, shall partake of a simple 
and suitable repast. To secure the same end, Native Christians shoul 
not in any case, on the ground of Caste, be. allowed to reject the-ministra- 
tions or visits of any Catechist appointed by their own Pastor. There 
ought also to be a friendly interchange of visits in cases of sickness and 
distress. When invited, they ought not to refuse to give their attendance 
at the marriages and funerals connected with the members of their ow 
Church, on the ground of Caste. 

The expressions of Christian kindness now alluded to, are required by J *" 
the precepts of Christianity. “Be ye kindly affectioned one to another} al 
with brotherly love; in honor preferring one another.” Rom. xii. 10. ae 
“My brethren, have not the eh of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord d 3 ® 
glory, with respect of persons.” James ii. 1. “Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” Matt, xx..26, 27. The example of ou 
blessed Lord, who ate with publicans and sinners, and washed his ar 
feet, bears most forcibly, also; on this a # 
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4 Missionaries and Evangelists, together with the faithful preaching of 
an’s corruption, the unspeakable condescension and love of Christ, and 
Bic necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, should seek to exemplify, in 
hemselves, those graces of the Spirit, to which Caste is directly opposed, 
amely, humility and love; for, without much lowliness and affection, as 
sell as faithfulness, this deep-seated evil can never be removed from the 
‘ative Church. | | 


II. The Madras Missionary Conference would most gladly dismiss the 
ubject-which., has now been before. them, were it not for the painful cir- 
‘. fcumstance, that some, even of their Missionary brethren, in India, are to be 
ound, still tolerating Caste in their Churches. To these brethren, they feel 
it to be their solemn duty, in faithfulness and love, to declare their entire 
disapproval of such a course of —_—, and that for the following 
and reasons 


ting ©61. Because, by the tiene of Caste i in their Churches, they are openly 
upholding the system, and building up a Caste-keeping Church. 


2. Because their position directly supports Caste in the eyes of Native 
Christians of other denominations (thus strengthening what other Pro- 
testant Missionaries are laboring to destroy); promotes insubordination ; 
and leads those who are dissatisfied on account of Caste, to forsake their 
own Pastors, and unite with Caste Churches, to the great injury of 'Scrip- 
tural discipline and ‘of Christian principle and affection. — 

3. Because the members of such Churches, practically hold in contempt 
those Native Christians who have openly abandoned all Caste usages,—this 
contempt showing itself, generally, by their unwillingness to tender to them 
those civilities which the Gospél requires; and practically, by their refusing 
to admit into their houses and to listen to the preaching of those who have 
been set apart as Christian Catechists and Evangelists. 


afm 4. Because it is the deliberate opinion of the most experienced Mis- 

sionaries in the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Presidencies, that those great 
yw fm and good men, Ziegenbalg, Swartz, and their coadjutors and successors, in 
t fam allowing Caste (however much they may have been opposed to it in theory) 
), @™@ to enter the Native Church and continue in it, committed a fatal mistake; 
if # and unwittingly tolerated half the evils of Hinduism. 


t 5. Because they deem it to be unwise in those Missionaries who uphold 
¢ @ Caste, to disregard and set aside the judgment of their brethren of the 
'@ many different branches of the Christian Church who are endeavouring to 
} destroy it,—-experience having shown that Caste painfully embarrasses Mis- 
pomes operations and retards the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom in India. 
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6. Because, however strongly some Missionaries may cohdemn Caste in 
theory, and whatever profession of its renunciation some Native Chris- 
tians may make, the Conference are bound to judge of both parties, by 
their position and conduct, according to our Lord’s infallible rule,—*by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Matt. vi. 20. 


P. BATCHELOR, Wesleyan Mission. 

JOHN BRAIDWOOD, Free Church of Scotland. 
“THOMAS ‘BROTHERTON, Church of England; S.P.G.F-.P. 

JOHN W. DULLES, American Missionary; 
W. GRANT, Church of Scotland’s Mission. 
R. D. GRIFFITH, Wesleyan Missionary. 

SAMUEL HARDEY, Wesleyan Missionary. 

THOMAS HASWELBE, Wesleyan Methodist Missionary. 
E. E. JENKINS, Wesleyan Missionary. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, Free Church of ‘Scotland. 
JOSEPH LITTLE, Wesleyan Missionary. 
JAS. RUTHVEN MACFARLANE, Off. Senior P. Chaplain. 
T. COLLINS PAGE, Baptist Missionary. 
W. PORTER, London Missionary Society. 
H. M. SCUDDER, American Missionary. 
JOHN SCUDDER, American Missionary. 
-M. WINSLOW, American Missionary. 


Mapras, Fesruary;. 1850. 
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MADRAS CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR 


AND 


MISSIONARY RECORD. 


JANUARY, 1847. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
“Watchman, what of the night.”’ 


“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are? , 

Traveller, o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See that glory beaming star.” 


THE Prophet says, “I stand continually upon the watch-tower.”? This 
is quite oriental. Whether to give warning of the approach of an 
enemy in time of war, or of robbers in time of peace, or to guard against 
wild beasts or other destructive animals in gardens or fields exposed to 
their ravages, watch-towers and watchmen—known in all lands—are, and 
ever have been, so common in the East as to make a reference to them 
here particularly striking. The Scriptures employ the figure in a very 
forcible manner; and the language of God in his Word, to every minister 
of the Gospel, is, “Son of man I have set thee a watchman.” We may 
therefore, as Christian Instructors in India, consider ourselves with some | 
propriety, placed on a watch-tower, and called upon from time to time to Pont 
give the alarm or the quieting assurance—“all’s well.” | 

| 

| 


At the beginning of a year, more especially, do we seem to hear and 
feel called upon to answer the inquiry, “Watchman, what of the 
night?”? and we have the privilege of replying—‘‘The morning cometh” 
—though it is indeed, “as a morning spread upon the mountains.” All 
the plains of India are covered with clouds and dense impenetrable | 
fogs. Only here and there some of the higher eminences are touched : 
and streaked with gleams of coming light. ‘Darkness covers the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.” 

But before dwelling upon these scenes let us extend our views, as 
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we are also called upon to do, and see how it is in other parts of the 
world. What are the signs of the times? 

There is much in them doubtless which is “confused, perplexed, 
puzzling, and mistakable; and we profess not to be prophets, or the 
sons of prophets. We believe also that the prophecies themselves 
were not given to make men prophets, but rather to confirm the faith 
of God’s children after their predicted fulfilment; so that they are best 
read backwards. But still we know, for the Word of Truth has as- 
sured us, that “the wise shall understand.”? Our Saviour rebuked 
those who did not watch and notice the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
when he said, “Oh ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times?” 

We may differ from many of our readers, and they from each other, 
as to the time and manner of our Saviour’s advent, and of the end 
of all things, but we shall all agree that it draweth nigh. ‘Who is 
wise and he shall understand these things, prudent and he shall know 
them.” 


1. One of the significant features of the times is the struggle of 

Popery for its lost ascendancy. We fully believe this struggle is hope- 
less, and would fain trust that it is the last, and will be short; that 
Babylon, foredoomed, is about to fall. But we cannot say how far 
God may yet see fit to employ that persecuting power for the purifying 
of his church. If, as many think, there is still to be a sifting time, 
a time of trouble and affliction, to the Lord’s people, we may easily 
believe, that Popery will so far prevail as again to “exercise the power 
of the first beast, whose deadly wound was healed.” It has the past 
year shown that where it has the power it retains the will. 
_ At Tahiti, it has contended in battle with a recently Christianized, 
and still infant people, endeavouring to force upon them, at the price 
of blood, a protection which they reject. The outrages of the French 
in the Islands of the Pacific are to be attributed rather to religious 
than political zeal. We hope their ill success, if nothing else, may 
discourage them. 

In Madeira, under the protection of a British Consul, an English 
gentleman, whose crime consisted in being a Protestant, and as such 
reading the Scriptures and giving and explaining them to others, has 
been driven from his house, and obliged to escape disguised as 4 
female to a British steamer providentially just anchored in the hat- 
bour—thus barely escaping with his life, which, had he delayed a few 
minutes longer, would have been sacrificed. His house was pillaged, 
his library—including Bibles—burned, his furniture destroyed; and his 
wife and children were forced also to flee on board the steamer. 
house in which a few Protestants had assembled for prayer, was assail- 
ed, and those coming out of it waylaid and required to kiss a crucifix 
on pain of violence. A poor woman was beaten and her bones broken; 
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the apartments of two young ladies were entered by force, though one 
of them was in bed very ill, and they were forced to flee to the 
Consul’s house for protection. ‘These and other British subjects, pro- 
fessedly tolerated in their religion, have been under the necessity of 
leaving the Island because they worshipped God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience. Is it said this is the work of a mob? We 
ask who excited that mob? but Romish Priests: and who allowed its 
excesses and accompanied it? but a civil Governor evidently under its 
influence. It is well known that Dr. Kalley was unjustly thrown into 
prison by a so called court of justice, and that the fear of Great 
Britain alone prevented further persecution. 

The same spirit has manifested itself in France, wherever the Bible 
readers have had any success, and their enemies any power. It has 
in various instances, by creating disabilities in regard to pastors and 
learned professors, neutralized the toleration of the government, and 
subjected many to actual persecution. 

In Switzerland it is continuing to exclude the ejected pastors of the 
Canton de Vaud, who have suffered the loss of their livings, if they 
have not been driven from their ‘flocks, for preaching the truth as it 
is in Jesus, 

Having evidence then that Popery remains unchanged in intolerance, 
it is not without concern that we see signs_of its progress in the two 
leading Protestant countries of the world. From England almost 
every mail, through the year, has brought accounts of the spread of 
Tractarian principles; or of their ripened fruits in open secessions 
to Popery. Late accounts mention that the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells has presented a valuable living to the Rev. W. Palmer, a leading 
Tractarian writer; the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Principal of the 
Puseyite College at Perth, has given that Institution £5,000; while 
Lady Lothian, Lord Abercromby, and other persons of influence, are 
sending their children to it for education. So much for Tractarianism. 

As to Popery, we learn that the Rev. J. Milner of Queen’s College; 
Rev. J. Plumer of Baliol College, both of Oxford; Rev. R. Simpson, 
Vicar of Mitcham, Surrey; Dr. Duke of Hastings; Mr. Scott, nephew 
of the excellent Commentator, and others, have joined the Romish 
Church. 

These are only specimens of numbers who have gone over to Rome 
—from Mr. Newman down—in course of the last year, who may be 
reckoned almost by scores, even among the clergy. Happily, indeed, 
the secessions are as yet almost confined to the clergy. The present 
government is supposed to be favourable to the endowment of Popery 
im Ireland; and Puseyism is said not only to be favoured at Oxford, 
and to some extent at Cambridge, but to find countenance in high 
Places, both ecclesiastical and political. Several of the Bishops of 
the Colonies are known to have a leaning to Tractarianism. The 
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Bishop of Tasmania, in a recent charge, expressed his intention to 
endeavour, by the aid of the civil power, to establish a Consistoria 
Court at Van Dieman’s Land, and of consequence to introduce there 
more or less of the Ecclesiastical law of England. In his charge he 
classed Romanist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, Dissenter and Unbeliever 
together, in such a way as to show at least aaa he is not a member 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 

In America the same path has been trodden as in England; firs 
to the Apii Forum of Tractarianism, and then on to Rome. If the 
number of secessions is less, even comparatively, than in England 
they equally indicate the present tendencies of what are called High 
Church doctrines. 

Not to mention cases in the Episcopal Church, in some instances, 
the sons of devoted and most respectable Presbyterian ministers—one 
of them Dr. Cox, who took a prominent part in the Evangelical All- 
ance—have first become Puseyites, and then Romanists. Of thos 
who remain Puseyites, Bishop Southgate, who has gained such w- 
enviable notoriety for encouraging the persecutions in the Armenian 
Church, and for his opposition to the labours of evangelical brethren 


from America, at Constantinople and in other parts of Turkey, is a 
example. 


Thus Popery is undoubtedly’ gaining ground in these countries | 


which are the bulwarks of Protestantism—and may reckon  triumpli 
which should deeply humble and grieve, if they do not alarm tle 
sincere friends of the Reformation. 

They should also be aware that the “Man of sin” is making gred 
efforts in every part of the world to extend his power. Especiill 
are his emissaries present and active wherever Protestant Missionatie 
are labouring. Thus are they found not only in China, of which the 
had prior occupation, but in New Holland, New Zealand, Africa, aw! 
almost every important island of the sea. 

On the other hand, it may prevent over-anxiety to know that it i 
also losing ground in some parts of the world. In Germany, though 
the movement under Ronge, by becoming too rationalistic has disap 
pointed the friends of truth—while no doubt it has injured Romanism- 
that. under Czerske, which embraces it is said two hundred congte 
gations, is in a measure pure; and should cause sincere joy. / 
France, great numbers have become obedient to the faith. In place 
lately wholly Roman, one pastor speaks of preaching to five or sii 
hundred persons, and sometimes more. Another addresses six hundred 
while more endeavour in vain to get into the chapel. Another states 
that he found the ancient city of Angouleme, and forty commune 
open to preaching the Gospel; and that at Mansle he addressed 2,000, 
the windows, doors and passages being often crowded with eage! 
listeners. One mentions that he had opened a Christian chapel cap* 
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ble of accommodating 800 or 900 persons, and two schools, one to 
contain 150 boys, and the other 150 girls. In the town of Jouegay 
$000 souls applied to him for another pastor. At Auxerre he took 
a large ancient Roman church which was always filled, and his lan- 
guage was, “Give us a hundred more ministers, and as many school- 
masters, and I will undertake that they shall all be well placed in a 
fortnight; and farther, that they will be well received.” 

In the Canton de Vaud the persecuted pastors, who so nobly sur- 
rendered their earthly all, remain faithful amidst losses, obloquy and 
scorn; and have even declined a proposal of a general subscription 
for them in the British Churches; wishing at least in the first instance, 
to do all in their power for themselves—£ 5,000 having been raised in 
the country. The Church of Scotland has, however, sent them £800; 
and perhaps other churches have aided them. They have adopted an 
organization which centralizes the parishes; and amidst many difficulties, 
and not without danger, ordained three young men; thus evincing 


| the existence of real energy and life. 


Thus is the scene chequered, and Rome herself appears to feel that 
it is with her a struggle for life. As has been well remarked, “if 
the Protestant Newmans of England are becoming Romish priests, 
the Romish Triviers of France are becoming Protestant pastors. If 
many of the ignorant, but professedly free in English towns and 
villages are resigning themselves to the yoke of a hateful superstition, 


|} hundreds and thousands of the superstitiously enslaved in French 


towns and villages are bursting asunder their bonds, and becoming 
free men of the Lord.” | 

A new Pope has lately assumed the Tiara, and he seems inclined to 
try the effect of liberal measures. This augurs ominously for the stability 
of infallible Rome, however right and glorious in itself. “No man putteth 
a new piece on an old garment.”” The politics of Rome have for some 
time been confused. The disbanding of the Jesuits and reorganizing 
them—the expulsion of that body from France, about a year since, 
and lately from Calcutta—the fostering of their institutions in England 
and America, and discouraging them in some other places—establish- 
ing schools of every grade for Protestant children, but none for their 
Own—sometimes giving the Bible to the people, but generally with- 
holding it—in some places allowing images and idolatrous processions 
of every kind, and in others forbidding them, all betray uncertainty — 
of purpose, and show an influence or pressure from without upon that 
infallibility, which every change, though for the better, and every 
manifest inconsistency is hasting to its extinction. 

2. Another sign of the times is the progress of Freedom. We speak 
rather socially than politically; though there can be no doubt that 
liberal principles in politics are gaining ground either for weal or woe, 
in almost every part of the civilized world. The masses are almost 
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every where in motion, and democracy, whether loved or hated, seems 
destined to be more and more a commanding element in all govern: 
ments. It moves like the cog-wheels of a machine, gaining something 
at every turn, and losing nothing. It has no backward motion. What 
the people have once wrung from their rulers they never give up, 
unless forced to it by a revolution. This is we grant a portentous 
sign, but it will be none the less so by our refusing to note it. The 
dictate of wisdom is to infuse Christianity into the mass, to make it 
pervading and influential among all classes. This is the true conserva. 
live principle. But we enter not into: politics. 

Intellectual, commercial, social and religious freedom, are advancing. 
The Press, almost every where comparatively free, is becoming mote in- 
fluential than armies in governing the world; and the spirit of inquiry \s, 
in a measure, unrestrained by human authority. Trade has thrown off 
most of its shackles, and is rejoicing in newly found liberty. Slavery is 
hiding its head with shame, and however supported by the interested, 
must ere long be driven from the earth. As mind is gaining domn- 
ion over matter, and brute force is no longer the controlling ek- 
ment in society, every form of physical oppression is losing its power, 

This is well, alike for Christianity and the social system. Nothing 
can be more contrary to the genius of that pure, meek and spiritual 
religion, which came from heaven, than the advocacy of its claims 
by force, or its propagation by the sword, or fire and faggot, or the 
guarding of its creeds by pains and penalties. The progress of reli 
gious liberty in nearly all Christian lands is very obvious, especially in 
the principal Protestant countries; and though there may be much 
of false liberality—of laxness of religious principle or libertinism—rather 
than true liberty, it is but the scum and froth rising on the surface 
of the agitated and fermenting elements of public opinion, working 
itself pure. It is less to be feared than an inert and dead mass tend: 
ing to corruption. 

It is remarkable, that while the true principles of universal toleration 

in religion are more and more understood and practised, in Protestat! 
countries, they find no countenance where the forms of a decayed and 
corrupted Christianity exist. 
_ We have noticed the spirit of the Romish Church. The Greek 
Church is also seen persecuting those who would stir up and rekindle 
the smouldering fires on her altars, and revive in her the spirit ol 
earlier and better days. | 

Dr. King, a zealous and able» American Missionary at Athens, 
who has long been successfully engaged by means of schools of 3 
superior order and through the’ Press, in disseminating Scripture light, 
has been persecuted almost to the death. He published some months 
ago a pamphlet containing extracts from Epiphanius and other Greek 
Fathers against the worship of the Virgin Mary, for which he was 
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2ms J arraigned before a Synod, and charged with blasphemy for speaking 


m- [ against the Virgin, and the adoration of the pictures of the saints. 
ing J The case was taken up by the civil power, and he was required to go 
hat [to Syra for his trial. Just as the trial was to come on, a priest pub- 
up, J lished in great numbers a most violent pamphlet against the missionary, 


ous which so inflamed the populace, that on his going to Syra he was 
he advised by his attornies not to leave the steamer. They found that he 
e it could not be compelled to stand his trial on that day, and the governor 


vd: TH intimated that he could not assure him of safety if he landed, as there 
were only six or eight soldiers as guards. He would certainly be 
ng. J condemned, and in the existing state of feeling, the punishment’ of 
Ins three months imprisonment—which only could be awarded—would not 
8, J satisfy the mob, and they would almost certainly take his life. A 
oll thousand people at least were waiting for him to land, and it was 
18 evident there was a murderous plan deeply laid for his destruction. 
ed, [i He returned to Athens, where he found that above fifty persons in 
in that city were combined to kill him, and waited only a favourable op- 
portunity. He was obliged to apply. to the British Ambassador for 
et, J protection, which was most kindly granted; but it is evident that his 
ing principal hope must be in God, as his life is sought by fanatic assassins. 
ul the Armenian church the same spirit is manifested. The Ameri- 
ms # can Missionaries, in Constantinople and other parts of Turkey, have 
the succeeded in bringing thousands of this church to the knowledge, 
ei. Zi and hundreds to the obedience of the truth, who have become Bible 
in fi Christians. The Patriarch, as is well known, excommunicated and 
ich fi anathematized all such Bible readers some months ago; in consequence 
het fi of which a violent persecution was commenced at Constantinople. By 
ace fe this hundreds have been driven from their houses, spoiled of their 
ing goods, mobbed and stoned, deprived of their right to buy and sell, 
nd- fe and prevented from receiving aid from their friends. Some have been 
thrown into prison, and all threatened with exile. The missionaries have 
ion fie ‘elt themselves obliged to receive and support one or two hundred of 
ant these at the charge of the Universal Church. 
ind A similar persecution has lately commenced at Ezroom, the house of 


one of the missionaries being gutted, the ‘“Gospellers’? abused, and 
sek various excesses committed. | 
These and other facts show, that although religious toleration is on 
the ascendant in many countries, in corrupt Christian churches it finds 
no favour. A conflict is therefore probably at hand; a conflict perhaps 
mainly of opinion, according to the spirit of the age; but it will 
hot always be bloodless. | 
In the meantime, by way of contrast we learn, that the Turkish 
Government, through the most praiseworthy exertions of the British 
Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, have extended protection to the 
persecuted Armenians, and tacitly acknowledged the existence of the 
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forth 
new Evangelical Church which has been formed. This is a great event, Bible 
A Reformation, more pure than that of Luther, is allowed to make pro- of 1, 
gress in intolerant Turkey. Another circumstance may be noticed. 4 cedir 
case has occurred at Constantinople in which the Sultan has allowed that 
the mixed marriage of an Armenian Christian with a daughter of the cour 
faithful. ‘The Armenian was a tailor, who had been seen and loved by Frar 
the Mausulmani, a favourite child of a Bey or Turkish nobleman. The T 
father, to save his daughter’s life, who had become ill in consequence of amo 
her romantic attachment, caused the unsuspecting tailor to be decoyed tract 
into the female apartments of his house, and into the presence of hi by | 
daughter, where he surprises him, and in assumed rage submits the alter- tit 
native, required by the Mohammedan law, of death or adoption of aes 
Mohammedanism on his marriage with the daughter. The Armenian, oft 
though willing to be a bridegroom, refuses to become an apostate, and is ene 
sentenced to be decapitated; but the Sultan learning the circumstances B® , i+, 


from the Cazee, pardons the stubborn Christian, and allows the marrage 


120 

without change of faith. This, as taking place in gory Constantinople, 1 
is undoubtedly a sign of the times of no small importance. A lew Hat 
years ago the Sultan, however well disposed, could not have allowed a 
such a marriage. &c. 
3. The Progress of Knowledge. —This is another manifest sign 0 thei 
these latter days. There is greatly increased activity of mind. It tho: 
literally true, that “many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased.” not 
Not only is steam subjected to the power of man, so as to put il ; 
motion iron-horses with numerous cars attached, at a velocity, some mal 
times of a mile a minute, and immense steam-ships, going throug! Sur 
the water against wind and tide more rapidly than any sailing ves? the 
could usually with both—thus bringing India within a months journt] ter: 
of England, and narrowing the passage across the Atlantic ‘to soil pla 
twelve days—but the lightning has been made a messenger; and amobi ing 
other services is employed to outrun thieves, so that they have smi “th 
chance of escape. By the Electro Magnetic Telegraph space is anil en 
hilated, and information instantly communicated hundreds of mile 
Could the wires be laid, we might at Madras converse with friends Vol 


London more readily than can our worthy Master Attendant with the 
ships in thé roads. : 
The Telescope has been so improved, that Astronomers are able 
examine the topography of the earth’s satellite, and to distinguish 4) 
object, it is supposed, more than 100 feet high. They discover 
appearance of an atmosphere, no water, no vegetation, no sigi] 
of living creatures, but masses resembling volcanic rock or lava, 
fragments of a world in ruins. The “man in the moon,” so long talked 
of, it seems is not there; and we are ready to ask what can be i 
cause. of the apparent desolation of this fair planet? A new plane 
has also been discovered, and it has been ascertained that fixed s@®9 
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have disappeared, being probably burnt up. If they were suns to 
systems of planets, what has become of these worlds? 


But to return to earth, and more practical scenes. ‘The advancement 
of the Arts which minister to the real or imaginary wants of man, 
the sciences which increase his power and raise his dignity in the scale 
of being, and the knowledge of letters so much affecting his happiness 
and usefulness, is sufficiently great to be marked from year to year. 
To instance in one particular, and that more properly within our 
sphere, the progress of religious knowledge. The Reports of the last 
May Meetings in London, and of religious anniversaries in other 
parts of the world, are full of evidence that light and truth are going 
forth in an increasing ratio. The issues of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for the year preceding last May, reached the number 
| of 1,441,651 copies, being an increase of half a million on the pre- 
. ceding year, and of nearly three fold in ten years. It is supposed 
that a million more copies were sent out by other Societies, in the 
course of the same year. Thirty-three. thousand were sold even in 
France in three months. oe | 
The issues of the Religious Tract Society from England alone, 
| amounted in the year to no less than seventeen millions of books and 
tracts, while there were many millions in other lands—carried forth 
by Colporteurs into the most destitute places—in ninety-eight differ- 
ent languages. The Free Church of Scotland has 50,000 Subscri- 
bers for its cheap publications. Of D’Aubigne’s first three volumes 
of the History of the Reformation, 200,000 have been sold in Eng- 
land and America. The fourth volume is likely to have a still wider 
circulation. Of the Christian Witness 30,000 are circulated, and 
120,000 of the Christian’s Penny Magazine, by the same Editor. 
McCheyne’s Life has reached the 15th thousand, some of Mr. 
Hamilton’s tracts the 60th thousand, and valuable books, like Bridges’ 
on the 119th Psalm, Martyn’s Life, William’s Missionary Enterprizes, 
&c. have had a very great circulation. The booksellers find it for 
their interest to send forth spirited and spiritual works of living Au- 
thors, and to reprint those of old divines, which, ina cheap form, go 
not only into the houses of the wealthy, but into the hovels of the poor. 
As to Schools, and the preaching of the Gospel, the progress in 
many parts of the world is scarcely less satisfactory. Infant Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities, are extending 
the blessings of education, often Christian education; and the Minis- 
| ters of the Gospel in Christian lands, and the Missionary in destitute 
places—both of city and country, at home and abroad—are proclaim- 
ing the word of life so extensively, that comparatively it may be said 
‘their sound has gone into all the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the world.” 


We can only notice in education the singular and striking fact that 
Vol, V.—No, 1, B 
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a Commission has been formed at Constantinople, called the Counc 
of Sciences and Belles Lettres, placed under the superintendence and 
direction of Reschid Pacha the Prime Minister, who has been in Lop- 
don and Paris as a diplomatist, and Refaat Pacha, to be assisted by 
Emir Pacha—who was educated at Cambridge—as President of the 
Council. The object is the organization of a grand scheme of Na- 
tional Education; and the result will be, so far as successful, the des. 
truction of Turkish Vandalism. 


By the progress of knowledge the Ottoman Empire is exposed to 
two opposing influences of mighty force, by which it is convulsed and 
will be destroyed—the spirit of the age calling for change, for the 
adoption of the laws and customs, and enterprize of civilized cou- 
tries, and the spirit of Mohammedanism fanatically resisting all change. 
It will yield nothing, and therefore must be crushed, and the Empire 
with it. The Janissaries were a sort of type of Mohammedanisnm, 
The father of the present Sultan would reform them, but they would 
not be remodelled, and in 1826 they suffered a frightful extermination. 
They had previously resisted change successfully, and assassinated the 
Sultan Selim the I[I. But their hour had struck. Mahmoud for ever 
crushed these pretorian guards, who had been the instruments of a 
cruel tyranny, but enslaved the tyrant. Mahmoud could reform others, 
but could not reform himself. He adopted the vices as well as some 
of the virtues of Europe. He became a drunkard, and died of de 
lirium tremens. It remains to be seen what may be the fate of his 
son Abdul Medjid, the present Sultan, who has received an educa- 
tion superior to most Mussulman, has avowed himself the advocate 
of political reform, and given to his people a sort of Civil Code, by 
a hatti sheriff or imperial decree. It is remarkable that he has abol- 
ished the penalty of death for apostasy from Mohammedanism. 


4. We may note signs of continued peace. It is true there are stil 
wars and rumours of wars. Some mission stations are even now broken 
up by wars, as in South Africa and New Zealand; but they are strifes 
of savage with civilized nations, as in South Africa, New Zealand, 
and Tahiti, or partial contests of a weak nation with a strong, 
in South America and Mexico. There is no general war between 
leading Christian nations, and has been none for the last thirty-two 
years. The continued maintenance of friendly relations in Europe, 
and the peaceful settlement of a long agitated and difficult question, 
which within the last year nearly involved Great Britain and America in 
an unnatural war, is a pleasing token of continued tranquility. Wha! 
has been done once can be done again. Prayer may be made 1 
God, and daily he may be praised. We verily believe that pray 
has prevailed above mere human councils. But Christian efforts als 
have been used to maintain peace; and they have had their influence. 
Olive branches in the shape of friendly addresses from Christiat 
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wmales and others in various towns in England, have ‘been sent 
across the Atlantic to places of similar name in America; as from 
Boston to Boston, Plymouth to Plymouth, Worcester to Worcester, 
Norwich to Norwich, Newport to Newport, and received and re- 
turned in the same spirit of love. which first cast them across the 
troubled waters. The address of the women of Exeter, with 1,600 
signatures, was exhibited in a public meeting of several hundred of 
their sisters in Philadelphia. “As that album of peace,” says the 
Learned Blacksmith, “ten yards in length, was unrolled from the 
speaker’s chair until it reached half way down the hall, sympathies 
that heaven has made its A®olian harp-strings here on earth, were 
touched to the finest issues of their inspiration.”” A response was 
immediately given, and 3,525 signatures showed that it was a_ heart- 
felt utterance. In the town of Worcester, Massachusetts, containing 
10,000 inhabitants, 1,080 women responded to their English sisters, 
and a letter from many ladies in New England to those of Great 
Britain, in “words of breathing beauty,’’ was written by Mrs. Sigourney, 
the American poetess. The white glove of peace thrown across the 
Ocean by 1,600 English women, at a time when the westerly horizon 
was gathering blackness, was indeed a sweet challenge from mother 
to daughter to arouse herself to the exertion of those soothing and 
purifying influences, which it is the peculiar province of the female 
heart so successfully to exercise, in restraining the cruel passions of 
men. It was a sign and an instrument of peace. | 
There are other indications—besides this awakening feeling of sister- 
hood and brotherhood, which increased facilities of international com- 
munication, and freedom of trade, and progress of knowledge have 
aided—that wars, though possibly they may yet be many and bloody, 
will ere long cease, and men will beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks. The very inventions—such as the 
lorpedo for blowing up ships, the long range guns, invisible battery, gun- 
cotton, and steam-cannon—as well as steam-frigates—which go to make 
the instruments of war so fearfully destructive, tend to produce a salu- 
lary dread of encountering them, and to preserve peace. They also 
make war very much a matter of scientific calculation, and it will rarely 
be entered upon when there is no prospect of success. The good sense 
of the age has discovered that there are other means of settling differ- 
ences than by making them as great as possible—adding aggravation by 
every available means—and then adopting the absurd maxim, in the 
final adjustment, that “might creates right.” There is now a tribu- 
nal of public opinion throughout the World, which no King or Na- 
tion can trample upon with impunity; and the voice of that public 
opinion is beginning to proclaim that war—grim-visaged bloody war, 
accompanied by death on the’ pale horse—and followed by famine and 
disease—is an Outrage upon humanity, and should be abolished. 
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Did space permit, we might advert to several other signs more o; 
less visible; some portentous, and some cheering. Of the former we 
can only name two or three. There are “famines,” if not “pesti- 
lence and earthquakes in divers places.” The failure of the potato 
crop is producing a famine in Ireland and the Highlands of Sot. 
land, while in some other countries there is no small scarcity of bread, 
Men are beginning to learn that the increase of population may be 
greater than the increase of the means of maintenance, and that it 
is not wise for the mass of the people in any country to rest satis. 
fied with the very cheapest and coarsest food of one kind, because 
its continued production without change exhausts the soil, and when it 
wholly or even partially fails, there is nothing to fall back upon, and 
famine is the result. The lesson now read in Ireland will be well 
learned and digested in other countries also. It will be seen and 
felt that there is danger of there being too many consumers of the 
earth’s stores, and too few producers. It is cheering to know that 
the corn harvest has been most abundant in America, and that, as 
one has said, “the wants of the mother may be supplied from the er- 
uberant bosom of the daughter.” 

Pestilence and earthquakes are not perhaps more prevalent than 
usual; but the Cholera, which has been the last year uncommon) 
fatal where it has prevailed in India, is said to be travelling again 
into Europe. 

On the other hand, there are cheering prognostics. Human lie 
is undoubtedly being lengthened by the progress of medical science, 
and by greater attention to physical education, temperance, exercise, 
and cleanliness. The cold-water cure seems often successful, and we 
suppose it must be admitted that mesmerism may frequently enable 
a Surgeon to perform painless operations, though clairvoyance and 
other wonderful accompaniments must be considered either as decep- 
tion, or as the effect of Satanic agency. We are slow to believe the 
latter, but some think that while natural causes are sufficient to ac- 
count for painless surgery, and mesmerism is properly used to alleviate 
human misery, when attempts are made to go beyond the assigned 
limits, evil spirits come in, and delude those willing to be deluded 
or who expose themselves unthinkingly to their influence. We cer 
tainly shall not be surprised if that agency, which is so often deride, 
is not more and more manifest, as the time of the end draweth nigh. 


Among the encouraging signs of. good in the moral heavens is the. 


World’s Temperance Convention in London last year, consisting of nl 
merous delegates from the Continent and America, as well as evel 
part of Great Britain, and which did much to excite interest and 
direct effort in this important enterprize. . The Evangelical Alliance 
which assembled in London about the same time, and consisted 0 
1,200 delegates, is in like manner and in a more important respec 
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, bright harbinger of serener skies above the whole religious horizon. 
4s this cheering scene of love and union has been so lately before 
our eyes, we need not dwell upon it; but only offer our aspirations 
that similar visions of angel-like assemblies may be repeated, where 
ever Christians of different denominations can meet—to show that 
the great principles on which they all stand, and in which they are 
ill agreed, reduce to insignificance the points on which they differ ; 
and that all truly united to Christ the head, are united to each other 
as members of the same spiritual body, members one of another. 

The general indications, therefore, though confused, contradictory, 
and in some respects ominous of evil, are on the whole cheering. We 
cannot but think, on comparing the present with past ages, that with 
all the reasons there are for mourning, there are none for despondency. 
Evil doubtless abounds, but so does good. It is an age of action. Sin 
is busy and brought more into notice; but the world is growing better 
and not worse. Christianity is advancing and not retrograding. ‘There 
may not be, there probably is not, the enjoyment of divine influences 
in extensive revivals of religion, so generally as in some past periods— 
though the American Board state that their Missions, in different parts 
of the world, have never before shared so largely in the gifts of the 
Spirit—but, however this may be, there has never been a time when 
the fruits of piety in benevolent action, ready to bless the world, were 
more abundant. There have been seasons when some few made greater 
advances in the divine life than any now do, but there never have been 
more persons governed by religious principle than at the present time; 
and however deficient may be the religion of the age—a religion too 
much of bustle and excitement, and sympathy and form, and tendencies 
more and more to form and show—yet is its moulding influence felt 
more extensively through society, and through the world, than ever be- 
fore. Let any one compare the present state of Protestant countries 
with any past favoured period, and look not at the few striking images 
of great and good and illustrious men, and distant reflections of a few 
brilliant actions, looming through the mists of time; but at the whole 
ground-work of the prospect, and into the domestic, social, civil, and 
moral state of the people at large, and he will find, we are persuaded, 
many causes for thankfulness on the comparison, and few for discon- 
tent. Those treasures which enrich the world, whether of intellect, or 
genius, or patriotism, or piety, may not be so much accumulated in heaps 
a8 in some past age which may be named, but they are spread farther 
abroad and are more generally diffused. There is not the less gold 
Ina country because it is in many hands, nor is it less useful in cir- 
culation than when hoarded up in the banks. 

We cannot for a moment allow that Christianity is a failure, or an 
approach to a failure; and we contend that we see evidence of Chris- 
tian nations being ienimnbasty in advance of all others in every thing 
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which constitutes true greatness, or true happiness; and that they are 
still advancing, “Say not what is the cause that the former days were 
better than these, for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this,” 

But we must hasten to say a few words, and they can be but few. 
on the prospect immediately around us. What are the signs in ou 
eastern skies? 

It is related, that on a time the competitors for the Sidonian crow 
agreed that it should be placed on the head of him who might first dis. 
cern the rays of the sun, on a given morning. ‘They took their position 
together, and all except one looked earnestly at the East. He kep 
his eye fixed upon the West, while some admired, and more mocked 
at him, as if he had looked at his feet to find his face; but he firy 
of all discovered the light of the sun, shining on the tops of the houses. 

We must, we think, look for signs of day principally in the West, 
But we see, amidst prevailing darkness, some evidence of coming light, 

There is no doubt great progress in education, and what is remark- 
able, in female education, even of caste girls. The number under instruc- 
tion at this Presidency—where a year or two ago there were none 
of this class—must be 700 or 800; and many more than that at 
country stations. The English language is rapidly spreading. The light 
of true science is dissipating much of the mist of heathen superstition 
and prejudice. Even caste is losing something of its power. Intercourse 
with foreigners—to speak of no other cause—is breaking down the 
barriers of custom; and the sons of India are beginning to travel— 
witness Dwarkanath Tagore—who we are sorry to say finished his 
career in England—and even to receive education in Europe; as have 
some medical students, with much honour. The use of the Press, 
even by the Natives, is extending a spirit of discussion and free inquiry, 
which are weakening the shackles of ignorance. 

It may do nothing more—or it may, as it probably will, when educa- 
tion is disconnected from religion, lead many to a cold-hearted and 
—unprincipled infidelity, which is worse than idolatry—but in some cases 
it may be hoped Christian instruction, when not given in the course 
of education, will be superadded from other sources. In the mission 
schools the Bible is thoroughly taught; and we learn with gratitude, 
that it is in contemplation to introduce it into some of the govern: 
ment schools. This will be indeed a token for good. 

A society of Hindus has been formed at Calcutta to promote the 
re-marriage of widows, and it is supposed that 50,000 Rupees will be 
given to the first respectable Hindu who may lead the way in this iu 
novation. An offer was made some two years ago of 10,000, which 
has never been claimed; but the prospect is now brightening. 

A Temperance Society, on the plan of total abstinence, has been formed 
among respectable natives of Calcutta, which though confined to one 
class, is evidently exerting a good influence; and one greatly needed. 
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There is real progress in preaching the Gospel and in the work 
of conversion. We might speak with gratitude of the advancement of 
true piety among Europeans—clergy and laity—in India, and to a good 
degree among East Indians; but we confine ourselves to the Natives. 

The number of missionaries has considerably increased the last year, 
and there is prospect of still further additions. No less than fourteen 
missionaries from Germany alone are expected at Bombay by the next 
steamer. From America there have arrived, or are on their way, 
including three returning missionaries, seventeen married missionaries for 
the Mahrattas and Tamilians only. To the Wesleyans in this district, 
who previously were thirteen in number, three have been recently added. 
The London Society—reckoning here thirty missionaries—has been 
strengthened in Northern more than in Southern India; but two valu- 
able missionaries who were absent have returned to their stations, and 
one-missionary’s wife. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and the Church Missionary Society, have enlarged their numbers; so 
that in Tinnevelly alone there are twenty-one ordained missionaries, and 
as they state, 40,000 native Christians. 

In Northern India, the Church Missionary Soules has twenty-six 
missionaries, and more than 3,000 baptized natives at Krishnagur 
alone. The missionaries, both of the Baptist and the London Society, 
are nearly as numerous, and about half that number from the Presby- 
terian Church in America; so that, there must be there not far from 
90 missionaries, and at least 6,000 baptized natives, including children. 
It is stated that, besides the converts at Krishnagur, 2,796 adult na- 
tives have been baptized since the commencement of the Missions 
in Northern India, 53 years ago, exclusive of three or four hundred 
at Serampore. To this number is to be added three hundred, perhaps, 
baptized in infancy, who subsequently have ratified the covenant thus 
made for them, and professed Christianity. There have been, in all, 
in that part of India, about 203 foreign and 50 East Indian and other 
missionaries. | 

In Burmah more than 8,000 converts have been won to Christ, 
since labours there were commenced, One hundred and - persons 
have lately been baptized at Barisal. 

In Southern India, not to speak of the large accessions to the Mis- 
sions in Tinnevelly and Travancore, one of the American Mission- 
aries at Madura baptized thirty-four adults on a short tour last 
year. The recent conversions in the Free Scotch Church at the 
Presidency have shaken Madras, while the excitement in connection 
with this event, and the disputes concernfhg the Sudder Court, grow- 


| Ing out of attacks upon Christians in Tinnevelly by the heathen, show 


that Christianity is not lifeless. It is only a living Christianity that is 
feared and persecuted. 
India stereotyped, indurated, unchangeable as it has been, is fast com- 
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16 THE REDEMPTION OF TIME. JAN. 


ing into a transition state. There are signs of conflict. Hinduism is 
beginning to arouse itself as we have seen, and Romanism is wide awake, 
The Bishop of Castoria and Vicar Apostolic of Madras, informs the 
Pope, that “nearly 800 persons in this vicariate alone, within a few years, 
have been converted to the true faith from the errors of Protestantism, 
and more than twice that number from heathenism!!”? We should like 
to have known the number of years and class of persons here designat- 
ed; but whether this is all, as it appears to be or not, this zealous bishop 
attributing to the Roman Pontiff, “the exclusive power of feeding the 
whole flock, both sheep and lambs, both pastors and people,”’ and say- 
ing, “To your Holiness belongs, by divine right, the primacy of order 
and jurisdiction over all the earth,” must consider all pastors not under 
this shepherd, even Episcopalian Bishops, as “thieves and robbers.” In- 
deed he says so. Addressing the Pope, whom he puts in the place 
of Christ, he adds, “whosoever gathereth not with you scattereth.” 
There must then be conflict. Rome draws the sword of extermination. 
She will use it with such art and power as she has. Let us be pre- 
pared for the onset, and meet her with the panoply of the Gospel; 
especially taking the shield of faith and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God. There is no armour like this, and we need no 
other in the contest with that “wicked,” whether Pagan or Papal, “whom 
the Lord shall consume with the Spirit of his mouth, and destroy with 


the brightness of his coming.” 


“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
For the morning seems to dawn: 
Trav'ller, darkness takes its flight, 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn.” M, 


THE REDEMPTION OF TIME. 


Redeeming the Time.—Eph. v. 16. 


Or all the temporal blessings, actual 
being itself excepted, which have 
been bestowed on us by God, it may 
be affirmed, without exaggeration, that 
Time is unspeakably the most import- 
ant. The other gifts of God, invalu- 
able as they are, are but the accidents 
or appendages of our condition of 
being—the mere adjuncts of our exist- 
ence: but time is, in a manner, our 
existence itself—“the very stuff that 
life is made of”—the undefinable, mys- 
terious element in which, as it were, 
even as in God himself, we “live and 
move, and have our being.” Time 


also, of all our present blessings, is 
that which, from its very nature, we 
are most liable to misapply and abuse. 
The other gifts of providence, are 


generally speaking, of a visible and 


palpable nature; they can, for the 
most part be seen, or touched, or at 
least, either physically or mentally 


felt: they force themselves upon our 


notice as actual, if not material ex- 
istences: but time is an impalpable, 
intangible, invisible Thing—an ac- 
tual, yet an unseen reality; and it is 
this, its very invisibility, that among 
other causes, renders us so liable to-for- 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 


TAMIL AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Tne only Tamil and English Dictionary of much value is Dr. Rottler’s, which though a work of 
real merit in many respects, is deficient in arrangement, and omits large classes of words, not only of 
the high language and of those connected with the sciences but even in the common dialect and such 


as are in good use. 


This work will contain nearly twice as many primitive words as Dr. Rottler’s; and, usually, a 
proportionate number of derivatives. The definitions will be largely increased and extended. The 
words derived from the Sanscrit will be marked, those not naturalized distinguished from the other, and 
the more important given from the Sanscrit in the Roman character with references to Wilson’s 
Dictionary, if to be found in that work. To some extent also the poetical words and the words in 
common use will be distinguished from each other, and the words only in vulgar use marked. The 
’ derivation of words, where that is not obvious, will be usually given, and the definitions arranged as 
far as possible according to their value; the primary meaning taking the lead, and the secondary and 


figurative coming after. The design is to enable those who consult the Dictionary, to find the words 


easily without the trouble of turning back and forth, and at a glance to ascertain their relationship 


to similar words. 


- The work is not founded on Dr. Rottler’s or any other. The plan is new, and the materials 
were in some measure collected before any part of Dr. R.’s Dictionary was printed. It was in prepa- 
ration for a few years in Jaffna, by the late Rev. J. Kniaut of the Church Mission, and for some 
time in Madras, by the Rev. $8. Hurcnines of the American Mission, now in America. For the last 
seven years it has been in the hands of the subscriber, who has been assisted by the best native help 
to be procured. 7 | 


The Dictionary will be printed on handsome paper, imperial octavo—which is equivalent to demy 
quarto—have three columns on a page, and contain from 900 to 1000 pages of close matter. 


It wili be turned out in the highest style of the Indian press, and given, to Subscribers, sewed, 
at 20 Rupees, and to Non-Subscribers at 25 Rupees a copy. 


Any who may wish to receive it in parts, as printed, can have the first part, embracing the 
vowels, on paying their subscription for the whole; and another third when that is completed. It 
is hoped that the three parts may be delivered within two years. 


MADRAS, | : M. WINSLOW. 
January 2d, 1854. 
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AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


PD) CON 


<9. The first letter of the Tamil al- 
phabet, 2. A demonstrative 
prefix, as, 94Qsrpper for 
Qsrpper. 3. Termination of the neuter 
plural of verbs, »#%PtaoriucreoudS§i, as, 
atser, 4. A sign of the 6th case followed 
by plural nouns, as, geressser, 5. An in- 
terposed vowel, ¢rfimw, as in sar4g. 6. 
Sign of the number 8, *_Queg cow 
where. 7. A vowel affix to every con- 
sonant not a mute, 
¢rfieow, 8. A privative prefix from the 
Sanscrit, as, 

2 9, (poet.) An interjection ex- 
pressive of surprise or pity, yfeudrassge 
piy, 2 Hiatus, a dissonance in metre, 
of ene, 

8. (poet.) Grain, srofuw, 
as, yhagaqeCse, make not grain scarce, 
(dear. ) 

8s The 
shrub. . (Medical Dictionary.) 

pres. past 95S) 
Carer, fut, Cacr, mf. sds, v. n. (poet.) 
To diminish, shrink ; be shortened as a 
vowel; be reduced, as wealth, &c. g@pw. 
2. To become closed or compressed, as a 
flower, umbrella, &c. «aes. 3. To be 
acute, refined, as knowledge, sewmuours, 
<2) 50S) ws The letter 

shortened. 
ia. Penetration, acu- 
men, discrimination, 

So (ov 68), 8. (poet.) A kind of 
cake, 2. Any light food, Apna. 
s. (poet.) A name of 
the letter &, gi sQayss. 

2 SoG, dem. (poet.) That thing, the 
thing distant from the speaker, stu 
Q, 

<2) tb, s. (poet.) The bar- 
tavelle or Greek partridge. See darm®, 


Soph) 8. (poet.) Names of the 
inferior class, whether animate or inani- 
mate; ex sg, not, et Siem class, not the 
superior class, ergs. 


God, as inhabit- 


ing the soul, 2vwitsGdrelepacr, 2. The soul | 


as God, the divinity within, séror,— Note. 
Other derivatives from ss will be found 
under that word. | 


*_9& Guid, Mimicry, ridicule, 
making sport. See 
One who makes 

sport. 2. A king’s jester. 

Time, Qumapg. 2. Day- 
time, wsé&, Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary 
p. 190. AHAN, 

* 9% Avwile, trick, 
2. Injustice, ex priv. et 
justice. 
Chicanery, strata- 

gem, treachery, circumlocution, s—Gurpp. 
er. An unjust, deceitful, 
treacherous man. 

8 That which cannot 
or ought not to be done, (opp. to send) 
2. Hurt, mischief, 

8. (c.) Wickedness, Qume 
ora@. 2. (poet.) Interior, inside, ag. 3. 
Middle, «@. 4. The belly, paunch, ewp. 
AsOOsww,v. a. To tease, vex; 

with the accusative, 
s.(poet.) A snake, wmoy. 

& asl, s. (poet.) Interior, 
the fibrous part of the bark of a tree o<, 


2. An inland, agricultural, rice district, 
eid, 


* oot! s. Innumerable quan- 
tity, sew4@srenw, 2. Mental calculation, 
counting differently from the usual mode, 
sid [ex wy et |.— Note, The 
words beginning with s and having a 
negative sense are generally formed in the 
same manner, | 
An almanac 

made by mental calculation, 

which is without parts, entireness, 
Wils.p.5. AKHANDA. 
Entirely, wholly. 


The undivided One, 


and Arg 

5 The Supreme 
Being. 

 Wideness, ex- 

panse, 

Asem rats Boundless 
desire, spiritual aspirations. 


as off 


SNL iD, 8 [ex et Som). 


the Deity; also used for Siva, Vishnu | 


oid, s. [vul.}) An earthen 
lamp. wo coor a or 

2 & orig, 8. (poet.) A kind of mu- 
sical instrument, pferéAuds, 

* 2/5 Fi, & [ex et 
ys]. Entireness, immensity, 
Wils. p. 5. AKHANDITA. 

* 95), 8. [ex et 8). A desti- 
tute person, efwec, 

-955), s. An acacia tree, 
Mimosa, Z. 2. A shrub, Excecaria agal- 
locha, L., H&%wrs, Med. Dic. 

*953),8. A class of leguminous 
trees, Coronilla grandiflora, Z., including 
three species, the leaves of which are edible, 
siors, Wils. p.5. AGASTY. 


FreopwssS). <A fruit tree. 
@sdaes8. A small tree with red 


flowers 
&1nm55S). A small tree used for 
medicine. 
s. A grammar of 


Suer, of which little remains, 2. 
(Improperly) needfulness, indispensable- 
ness, ye Awd, 


poet and sage celebrated in theRamayanam, 
Skandam and other works of antiquity. 
He is regarded as the former of the Tamil 
language which he is said to have learned 
of Skanda the son of Siva. He is also the 

_ reputed author of several works, still ex- 
tant, in whole or in part, in the Tamil lan- 
guage; such as, a Grammar, Materia Med- 
ica, a work on Astrology, Astronomy, and 
several essays on the unity of the divine 
being, as Opposed to the popular system of 
polytheism, &c, He is regarded as the son 
of both Mythra and Varuna by Urvasi; is 
represented to be of very short stature, and 
to have been born in a water jar. He is 
famed for having compressed and swallow- 
ed the ocean, for the sake of the celestials. 
Other wonderful stories are alsotold of him, 
and received with undoubted credence. He 
is considered as the regent of the star Can- 
opus. Wils. p.5. AGasTya, 


A famous com- 
pound cathartic. See 
15 s. (c.) An immense, 


unfathomable abyss, 2, The 
ocean, ) 


— 
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BLD 


BLD 


BLD 


<9 Sis, (poet) A parapet or rais- 
ed area within a fortification, ofSgierCw 
2, A surrounding wall, 3. A 
ditch round a fort, s4%. 


8. (poet.) Depth, 

8. A ladle or large spoon, 
usually of cocoanut shell, #—@aid, (c). 
Handle ofa ladle. 
g._téueou. A ladle used in cook- 

ing cakes, com, 

(prov.) <A trowel. 
Ammsucmu. A small kind of ladle. 


A tree in general, w7u 
Qurg. Wils. p.5. AGAMA.. 
Interior, inside, within, 2 or. 
2456599. In anatomy, inner tu- 
berosity, 
The inside, 
solid part of timber, the heart of a tree. 


jeHcoe. The palm of the hand. 


The demonstrative pre- 

\ fixes, 4, Q@ and 2, when they form part 

. | of the word with which they are con- 

nected; as, secr, Qecr, o weir, 

[vul. g7Cs8). A reli- 
gious mendicant in his own country— 

| | used in opposition to ures, 

| v. a. To insert, inclose, 
infold. 

955$@. Embracing, an embrace. 


weer. The self-existent God, 
2. Inside, 

n. [with dat.) To be 
obtained, a8 gy 
2. [with nom.| To be ensnared, entan- 
gl acu. as Crear, 
3. [with nom. and dut.] To be within 


UL. aS 4. To 
submit, become subordinate, @scur as 
Str CX Had, interior. 
To entrap,ensnare, 
Involve, 
(poet.) A raised area 
for sitting. 
(poet.) Singing ina 
low, deep voice without opening the 
mouth, In Ser, defined by. ur 


Aes, (poet.) Inner petals as 
found in the lotus and some other 
flowers; ex 


<1), 8. House, dwelling, wor. 


2. A female domestic. 
yessnt. Those of one’s own fam- 
ily friends, relatives, opp. to ypggri. 
Secret enmity, hatred 
among relatives. | 
A householder. 
2, A landholder. 3. A caste man, 
Soulwat. A caste among the 


Hindus formerly employed as servants 
in the palace and in temples. 


5b, 8. The earth, 2. Depth, 
wes, 3. Place, @«. 4. Form of the 7th 


| wb a8 used in almanacs. 


one’s power, influence, advice, &c., ewsu 


HFSS io. A wife. | 


case or locative, oy@ay. 5. Grain, 


* 8. Mind, heart, will, one's 

‘self, 

Pride, self-conse- 
quence, sme, 2, One of the four in- 
tellectual powers, the energy which 
excites to action, 
(See 3. Self-consciousness, 
individuality, regarding one’s self as 
performing actions instead of the deity 
as operating within, 
4, An operating cause of transmigra- 
tion, SndséGepow; ex gad myself, et a7 
oo that which acts. 


v.n. To be proud,| 


haughty, arrogant, self-conceited. 
(poet.) The bond of the three evil prin- 
ciples, qos, which bind the soul from 
eternity, and subject it to births. 
5075S) poet.) The three 
ViZ, 
and 
A proud person. 
vV. Nn. (poet.) To be 
joyous, happy. se 
4555) tor, (poet.) Rules for ama- 
tory poems, &c. 2. Mental delectation, 
especially in love. See gsuQurge, 


555) mid, (poet.) as 


youQurgé OF 
Voluptuous desire on the part of one 
only in sexual intercourse. 


(poet.) Qualities of 


the mind or heart, as kindness, mercy. | 


2. Internal organs, &c. opp. to yosanuy. 
Pride, self-conceit, arro- 
gance, insolence, @puriy. 
Falling by 

pride. 

(poet.) Ground of 
inference (in logic.) See uss, 

Swi. Abstinence from 
venery as a medical prescription. 

wsuupy. Self-attachment. See 

@ oon coro, (poet.) A 
kind of poetry in which the subject is 
complete but the verse incomplete, gy 
wre Curerpapy ag), 

Asuur. (poet.) The 
twelve members of gsuQurger or 
Viz, 
l. QueusgS%ear. Method of 

defining a thing or showing its nature, 
quality, &c., 

2. amswe gs Amplifica- 

tion, or detailing:at large what has been 

said briefly. | 

3. tor. The rule for 
summing up or recapitulating. 

4. Therule for 
discriminating, or explaining the differ- 
ence of things. 

5. The rule for 
illustrating a. subject by metaphors, 
comparisons, &c. 

6. 55) tor. The rule for 
exemplifying a subject by examples. 

1. tor. The rule 

- for elucidating a circumstance by its 
opposite. 


2 


Showing the condition or quality of a 
thing by its original cause. 

9. Proving a 
thing by its effects. 


10. 69769555) Gor. The rule for 
relating an action, event, &c., to which 
belong the following :—1, 
who, 2. what. 3. sqdacr, 
by what helps. 4. wwer, why. 5. @ 
or Hes, where. 6. when. 7. Sper, 
in what manner or how. 


ll. Morcrmauss Stor. The 
rule for foretelling events from signs, 


12. ter. The 


rule for foretelling the consequences of 
any action. 


Mw, (poet.) Enjoyment in 


love on the part of one only. 2. Ten en- 
joyments treated of in the book called 


Gar, (poet.) as Partial enjoy- 
ment in love, 


(poet.) A poem 


made concerning any of the 10 things 
mentioned in 


The author of 


a poem on abstract devotion. Sec ssa. 


Rules for amatory 


poems. 2. Rules for reasoning. 3. Men- 
tal enjoyments in love. 4. A book treat- 
ing of mental delectation. geuQurge 
is developed in these three constituents, 
viz., 1. @spQurgc, primary arrange- 
ments of nature with regard to (a) das, 
soil,in five varieties, and )Qurga, time, 
in two grand divisions, 2. sq@uQure¢, 
natural peculiarities incidental to each 
of the divisions of the soil under 14 heads 
Viz., (@) 4rermHe, peculiar gods belong- 
ing to a place, tutelary deities or penates, 
(6) ewer, chiefs or lords of the dis- 
trict, (¢) subjects or inhabit- 
ants under them, (d ) ye, birds, (e) doe 
@, beasts, (f) eat, city or town, (9g) 
water, (h) y, flowers, (i) wr, trees, ()) 
2@m, food, (k) usp, (1) wr, musical 
instruments, (m vei, tune, and (n) @sr 
ie, occupation, trade or mode of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 3. 2#aQurge, essen- 
tial characteristics of lovers. ‘The sub- 


ject matter of this treatise to which the 


two former are auxiliary, or conducive, 
is developed in five dispositions or ac- 
tions, either mental or coporal, viz., (4) 
yertsé, union or the state in which hus- 
bands and wives are together in their 
family, (b) Was, separation when for 
lawful purposes, (c) @asa%, the state 
in which they continue solitary, especial- 
ly the bride, (d) e2er_#, love quarrels, 
(e) @rHse, weeping and lamentation 
in any period of their life for any cause. 
These five characteristics are respec- 
tively ascribed to the above five species 
of soil, as appropriately adapted to 
their nature, as yewise to P69, 
to Basse to cede, to 
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8) 


<2) Bons 


A poem 
which treats of 
Plea- 


sure, joy, inward happiness, expansion 


of the mind, 
Self-importance, self- 
will, 2. Pride. 


* BID, 8. (poet.) Sin, uraw. Wils. 
p. 8. Acua, 2. Tree in general, 
Wils. p. 5. AGA. 

incantation repeated while bathing; ex 


wash. 
A species of 
- bathing when the above incantation is 
repeated. 


anf. A name of the Deity, 
qcr; ex gf, destroyer. 

* 9 WI WD, 8. 
quintillions., 

* 3. 
bine, 
‘Committing 

adultery; ex et soar, going. 
ucxreor,v.n. To 
commit adultery. 
He who commits lewdness, 
*95710,8. The name of the letter 


gy. 2. A suffix of consonants, 

Bersrfieou, as werd, 3, A town or village 

in an agricultural district, ogs#easgrt. 4. 

A village of Brahmins, urttueréGef. 5, 

Mercury, quicksilver, (M. Dic.) @rsw. 

A dictionary, vocabulary. 
2, An alphabetical index, table of con- 
tents; ex S, first. 


* ag corp. (priv. 9, et 


Ten thousand 


A harlot, concu- 


ord, drawing, &c.] s. (St) Dislike, Qa | 


ouy, 2, Sorrow, 

"95,8. A fragrant wood. See 
Wils. p. 5. AGARU. 

8. (priv. et 
maker]. One not a creator, one without 
action, pp cr, 
Not creating, 

but having power to continue the or- 
der prescribed at the creation—one of 
the three prerogatives of the Supreme 
Being. 

8, [ priv. et 
The neuter verb, Qewiu@ 

"YET s. (St.) Morning, the 
dawn, EGO, 

s. Width, breadth, exten- 
sion, @Aa. 2, (poet.) The breast, chest 
ex gad, distance, 
Narrowness, want 

of breadth, 

AsNajeor, (c.) One of the four 
modes of explaining verse, explanation 
at large, exposition, as dgsPyeor. (See 
) 

prop. 25 ou, s. 

ne of the five matrons and wife of Gau- 
tama a sage and philosopher, ug@escrad 
Wils. p. 100. Anaya, 

5 8. (poet.) The earth, 


& 68 Ld, 8. (poet.) Tree in general, 
wr Gurg, 
HEI-- YEN, PCper, ysorC por, 

Gear, gee, v.n. To leave, yield to, re- 
tire from, és, 2. To prosper, increase, 
Gehes, 3, To remove from, become dis- 
tant, Jfw. 4. To spread, widen, extend, 
ure, 5. To escape, get away, dee; er 
wee, width, 
Standing afar off. 


(poet.) Low persons, out- 
casts, persons excluded from society. 


HENAN—WENN, v. noun. The 
state of being removed or separated. 
2. A going or wearing off. 

EHICNE— V. noun. Go- 
ing out of the way, stepping aside, re- 
tirement. 

xsgier. Breadth, extension, 
os, 2, Town, village, ea, (c.) 3.A 
country, inhabited district, «@, 4. 
Greatness, honor, Quaeu, 

Wideness, extension, ex- 
panse. 


OQOut-casts who must 
keep at a distance. 


(poet.) A flat gem. See 

Pa. Extensive know- 
ledge. | 

the envious will 

not prosper, (@p«-.) | 
Dor ait, they who 
observe a courteous address without 
guile. | 

The hollow or bow! of an: 
open lamp, 4. 2. (poet.) A euphemism 
for the mons veneris, yx@e. 3. A tree, 
Quaurds, Ailanthus excelsa, LZ. 4. Width, 
breadth, expanse, efg. 

25a, 8 (poet.) The call or cry 
of a peacock, w3p@re, 2. A dance, agg. 
3. A species of verse called g®fAwiur, 4, 
A peculiar musical sound, piurCarene, 
A spe- 

cies of feet of two syllables, chiefly 
found in geapur, 
A musical sound 
in which the verse, yee is sung. 
<A kind of verse. 

gee, v. a, (poet.) To call, v, n, 
To dance, Bi. 

AsEae. v. noun. Calling. 


215 8. (poet.) Interior, internal 
thing or quality, (in Qurge, 
2, Age, ews (Sig ear.) 

HF 5p, PCper, ys 
Cacr, U. a. t.) Todig out, ex- 
cavate a well or ditch, form a hule as a 
rat, &c., Csrer, 2. ‘To dig, turn up the 
earth, plough, 2». 

&. [op], 
as the ground which supports the plough- 
men. 
(poet.) A 

large kind of field-rat. 
Burrowing 


See 


and casting out the earth, as rats. 


s. The ditch round a 
tortification, 

* 8. (priv. g et Sorm 
ab, spot]. Purity, «ssa. 2. A kind of 
arsenic, 
Hsor The 

spotless one, God, 2. Budha. 

D}SoTLb, 8. (poet.) A large earthen 
pot, 2. A water pot, 

s. (poet ) An earthen pot with 


a large mouth used as a reservoir for 
water, pickles, &c., sm. 


expel, disperse, dissipate, chase away, 
banish, #4s. 2. To extend, augment, 


widen. 
“asp, it will increase knowledge, ex- 
pand the mind, augment wisdom, 


* LD, 8. (St.) [priv. et 


honor, 

son Mav, 8. The male of garHa, 

a bird noted for attachment to its mate. 
719, adv. ( Hin.) Before, in ad- 

vance, ger, 2. s. The rope with which a 

horse’s fore-feet are tied, 


* HST SID, (priv. et argu, fir- 
ed pluce|. Bottomless depth, gy. 2. A 
hole, chasm, Qurég. 3. A river or body 
of water of swimming depth, #sayers. 
4. Cunning, artifice, falsehood, e@ea., 
Wils. p. 5. AGATHA, 
HETSUUDEH 

extremity or adversity. | 
gangor. A cunning, crafty man, 
(lit.) a deep fellow, 

* Hus Ld, 8. (priv. 9. prop. 
Deceit, wickedness, erie. 

* TT GOLD, 8. (priv. et WD, 


A time of 


being uncaused, absence or non-existence 
of a cause, Wils, p.2. AKARANA, 


The Deity, s-aar. 
8s. Name of the letter 
2. An adjanct used to help the pronuncia- 
tion of a consonant, Qui QugsesJwvs 

* 8. (poet.) moun- 
tain, et g. to rise], A house as rising like 
ahill Wils. p. 5. AcaRA. 

* 8. (priv. et 
affair], An unimportant affair, useless, 
unpromising pursuit, Wils. p. 
2. AKARYA. | 

STOW, 8. (priv. et 
Unseasonableness, untimeliness, uqeder 
oo, 2. Unlimited duration, 
3. Time of affliction or distress from want 
of food, ugeares, Wils. p. 2. AKALA. 


weno Untimely death. 


* s. A snake, umoy. 
Wils, p. 101. Ant. 


serpents. 
The brahminy kite. 2. 
The peacock 


* 8. The silk cotton tree, g) 


oe. Wils. p. 101. Anika, 


increase, ex gan, 


2. Iron, 


HEVD, pPCerer, } 


Cacr, sspp,v. ad. To remove, put away, 


Want of weight, ursderew, 2. Want of 


cause]. Accident, casualty, the state of 


The king of | 


- 
| 
| 
g 
a 


| OO) 


DES 


5H) 


* s. (St.) A poor per- 
son, Wils. p. 2. AKINJANA. 
liked unpleasant thing, @sveare@u, 2. Hurt- 
fulness, hostility malefaction, 3. 
Unfitness, unsuitableness, cere. 4. With- 
out right, having no claim, efeuddrenw, 
9%) 5. Foes, enemies. Wils. p. 

10l. Amita, 

* Bhs Bus, s. [priv. et IHS 
Bud, what may be done}, Improper con- 

duct, non-conformity to rule, #4@sw. 

A kind of scurf upon the 
head, See 

* &) avid, 8. [priv. 9 et Bevid, sepa- 
rated}. All, the whole, «sors, Wils. p. 
5. AKHILA, 2. The earth, 4. 

34 Bove;ucr. Equivalent to 


wrGer, He who is of every form, he 
who is all. 


All worlds, the uni- 
verse; ex som, world. 

An immense 
number of worlds. 

(fig.) Parvati. 

* 9 Sov, s. A fragrant wood the 
smoke of which is used for perfuming the 


hair. Aquila, or eaglewood—Xylaloo, 57 | 


wrd, 

9/99 98 A block 
of Aquila, sandal. 

A compound of five 
ingredients, viz., ew, an unguent, squ 
pure camphor, «fers, spices, ser.d, 
sandal wood, and Cger, honey—used for 
perfuming the hair. 

To fumigate 
the hair with the fragrant smoke of the 

* 98155), s. [priv. et 
Disgrace, ill-fame, Wils. p. 2. 
AKEERTY. 

Gu, s A kind of cathartic 

medicine, the s@@CrrQexh, 


* s. Pepper, Mare. 


8. [priv. 9 et Gonru). 

| ect, a fault, gps. 2. Absence of good 
qualities, badness, gewsfars, 3. Being void 
of attributes, @acarderenw, Wils. p. 5. 
AGUNA. 


2@e08. An ill-natured, mischiev- 
ous man. 2. One who is maimed or 
lame. 
LD GD LI, 8. 
gieou, Borago Ind., Z. 
* 2) on, A tortoise, the 
king turtle, the tortoise which is supposed 
to uphold the world, gAxitos, Wils, p. 
3. AKOOPARA, 
yns, SCser, WCuer, 
as, v. a. (poet.) To break as a stick, 
94.46, 2. To break with violence, @iés, 
3. To beat, x44. 4. To cause to go, to 
drive a carriage, &c. Qegiss. 5. To inflict 
suffering, eos. 6. To part or cut asunder, 
7. To elevate, aquu. 
v. noun. Breaking, cut- 
ting, driving, afflicting, elevating. 


A plant, as | 


Want of flow 

or harmony in a poem. 

* 9 Carr, An exclamation of sur- 
prise, concern, bravado, Wils. 
p. 101. AHOE, 

* 9 s. (priv. et Cane 
oi]. Incomprehensibleness, the state of 
being not perceivable by the senses, 9 
Qwrenew, 

* 9 Gargrenr, s. Pouring in pen- 
cil forms, &c., as rain, deuQurfers, 
A pouring 

rain, 

* 9 C5155) tb, 8. (priv. 2]. 
tribe, i. e. of a bad tribe. 

* s. A place sacred 
to Vishnu, N. W. of Madras, siseow, - 


* Fierceness, severity, 


Of no 


OBTI LD, s. 


fervency, formidableness, Q2rQeuw0, 2, One 
of the five faces of Siva—that to the south, 

SufsCerser, one who performs 
severe penance is a great rogue, 


* [ex gam 
et night]. Day and night. 


Cartenr,s. An astrological divi- 


sion of the day into sections of one h: ur, 
or twoand a half nalikies each, in which the 
seven planets reign successively, succeed- 
ing each other once in every cycle of seven 
hours. The order of succession is as fol- 
lows, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, 
Jupiter and Mars, From this it follows as 
a matter of course, that the planet which 
gives name to the day commences its reign 
at sun-rise. 


6, day 


8. (prop. Difi-| 4 


culty, disaster, trouble in a voyage or 
journey, peril, s%vq. (c.) 

CO 1D — F F 8. 
time, that instant. See, sews. 
<A kind of alum, as 
Qurfisrsd, See 

<A tree, Terminalia, L., 
srearPord, 

955 C5 A grass,Ce you 

* Ht F605,8. Whole 
rice used in some ceremonies to secure an 
auspicious result, vusseahh, Wils. p. 3. 
AKSHATA. 
BEE 8. 
Terminalia, Z. 

5565), [prov.] The last range 
of chaff in the threshing floor, Qs/G@au 
ypsp AvsQuugsi, See yy. 

* ww, s. Anarea, a boxing 
or wrestling ground, opserf. Wils. p. 4. 
AKSHAPADA. 

s. Grain, srofluw. See 

gs, 2, Rope, cord, sWp. 3. A tree, as 
4, Side, uésd, as 
urisgu CGuee, he looked about him and 
spoke. 
wésen%. Amint. 2. A jewel- 

ler’s shop. 3. A mechanic’s or smith’s 

shop. 
Smiths, workers in 

metals. 2, Jewellers, goldsmiths. 


That 


A tree, 


<A disaster at sea, 
loss, or injury of the lading of vessels, 
ex loss. (c.) 

* 8. Terrestrial 

latitude, y4Csrarmes, 2. Metal, gold, mo- 

ney, Qurer, 3. Price, cost, 

2. The seed of the eleocarpus, worn as a 

bead by religious mendicants, 

& & 0 — A bead of 
the seed of the eleeocarpus, worn by re- 
ligious mendicants, 

a string of beads, especially of the eleo- 
carpus, 

* 1557 D— Fs, 8. A letter of 
the alplabet, a character, the marks on an 
amulet, Wils. p. 4. AKSHARA, 
HESTHSED— HL FIF SEW. A 

kind of play in writing, arranging let- 
ters in a tanciful manner, depésdu 

ers, ‘She properties, forms, names, 
powers, &c. of letters, orthography. 2. 
One of the sixty-four s%#@rard, er Qa 

Be- 
ginning to teach a child the letters of 


the alphabet, with appropriate cere- 
monies, on the fifth year. 


* 9/557 D—9/L_F7 8. A disease 
of the stomach causing eruptions on the 
tongue and lips; thrush, aphthe, 57Caru, 

507, s A medicinal 
plant, Anthemis Pyretheum, 

€@Cner, 
as, v.n.(c.) To rejoice, exult, 
See 

34 55600,8. [ Tel.) Concern, neces- 
sity, 

* 95500, 8. A dog, 

* A mother; ex pall 
et e4, to sound. 

year, 8. (prop. Elder 
sister, (c.) 
g&an@se). The goddess of evil, 

the elder sister of 

8s. Sugar, 
2. Cloth, clothes, #%, 


&aror, s Elder sister, 
voc. (C.) 
* 95S, 8s. [ex Eye, som. 


2. A kind of scabby disease or erysipelas 
on the breast or back, chiefly found in 
children, 3. Heat, 
4, An insect, 


The eye-ball. 
weGureorw. A disease of the eye. 


riv. et Obscurity, 
(properly and ele- 
gantly, HG Sars), A life of privacy 
living incognito under a feigned name. 
* 9 s. (priv. et Gwe 
ert for @rer]. Ignorance, lack of wisdom, 
destitution of spiritual knowledge. 


4 


t 
| 
4 
H 


* 9 LD, 8. 


* 


Anignorant person,| (com.). A kind One of the 


one destitute of the knowledge of God; 
AS 


* 7b, 8. (priv. et Sow). 


Want of order or arrangement, confusion, 
irregularity, e@e@ereno, 2. Daring im- 
piety, Qar@eo, Wils. p. 3. ACKRAMA, 
The point of any 
thing, wf. 2. In astronomy, amplitude, 
Gram SHwsene, 
[vul. 
grrr]. A village or street of Brah- 
mins’ houses. 

Civilities, honors, respect as paid to the 
first in order of a company. 

The register of 
human actions kept by Yama, the judge 
of the dead, recording all actions from 
the original birth, 

s. Foreskin; [ex » 
é@rb summit, et skin, mafsCsre, 

A priest. 2. El- 
der brother. 3. Brahma. 

wéAeow, Versed sine. 

H#éGr¢er. The sine of the am- 
plitude. 

The 
respect paid to the principal person at a 
feast, or to the principal deity of a tem- 


ple. 
The heart. 


ther. 
Akind of root 


which is used as an ingredient in a med- 
icine, Gsragrr Jus Osreiry, 


45 8. (poet.) A finger, are. 


oot, 8. 


Urine, epsSlrw. 2. 
Saltpetre, 3. Solder, saéerra, 
Sof,s. Fire, €. 2. The god of 
fire and regent of the south-east, 24@efus 
(See 3. The plant 
Qaryo.Gaed, There are reckoned different 
kinds of »4@ef, (2) of 
three kinds, for preparing medicines, as 
(6) Three other kinds called Cagrs@of for 
sacrificial purposes, as, 
See 8. (c) The fire which 
will consume the world, srer4@ef, Wills. 
p. 6. AGNI. 

cord, (poet.) The same 
as Bseeud, an inauspicious measure. See 

A spark. 2.A 
crystal with fabulous qualities. 3. A de- 
cayed cuttle-fish bone, Os sepix, 

Breath coming from 
the nostrils, in Grd, 

of Cars ow. 
twenty-one wrss, 2, One of the princely 
races. 

Restraining the 
power of fire by magic. 

someon. A fiery man, 
one having a terrible countenance. 


WéEGoehecrwer. One born of 


fire, Skanda. See 


~ 


One of the 


of arrow, 


9&8 (in astrology), Offer- 
ings to fire; this is done with ghee, plan- 
tains, cakes, &c., after repeating an in- 
cantation 108 times to avert evil from 
4DeGsacr, These offerings are made 
particularly at the time of marriage and 
of doing penance. 


Tricks or arti- 
ficees made by the agency of fire. 
A plant, Glori- 


osa superba, L., sri 
A blis- 
ter-plaster. 
HEGoA Cr tw v— ohas, 
Gusods. One of the twenty-one wrad, 
dU gw w, 
A pillar of fire. 2. Stopping the power 
P 

of fire by magic. 3. One of the sixty- 
four 

Stopping the 
power of fire by magic. 2. One of the 
sixty-four 

HEGohssonucr. Siva as a co- 
lumn of fire. See 

The aggregate of 
the three fires maintained by the Brah- 
min householder, the Garhapatya, arq« 
Dakshanagniyam, 
ws, and Ahavanéya, gseefus. See 

Fire-water— 
such as nitric acid, &c. 

[astrol.) An inauspicious Nakshatra 
or day. There are three in a year, viz., 
when the sun is in the last quarter of 
the second Nakshatra, ureei, when in 
the 3d Nakshatra, sr#gfHeos, and when 
in the Ist quarter of the 4th Nakshatra, 
a. 

Danger of fire 


as an astrological result of the aggregate 
of five items. 

& &) ofl [in calendars}. Dan- 
ger or fear of fire. : 

som]. Skanda, who led the celestial 
armies against the Asuras. Siva having 
cast his seed into the flame for the pur- 
pose of generating a warrior able to 
subdue Daruka one of the chief Asu- 
ras, Skanda was produced. In the Skan- 
da Purana, where his wars are describ- 
ed at large, his birth is given differently, 
coll 


into or passing through fire, as a reli- 
gious act, 


Boofl A body or flame 
of fire. 

Boh Avoleano, vol- 
canic eruption. 

2 & &) ofl ovo. The seat of 
fire in the system—the abdomen. _ 

Indigestion. 

A volcanic mountain. 

The south-east re- 


gion. 


twenty-one wrai, sacrifices. 
An inauspicious 
conjunction of the days of the week 
with the Tithi 8, as follows: 1. 
When the 5th or 11th Tithi occurs on 
Monday. 2. When the 5th Tithi oc- 
curs on Wednesday. 3. When the 6th 
or 9th occurs on Thursday. 4. When 
the 8th or 10th occurs on Friday. 5. 
When the 9th or 11th occurs on Satur- 
day. 6. When the 12th occurs on Sun- 


day. 
8. Little shells, cowries, 


sep, 2. Beads or rings made of conch 

shells, eaquef, 3. Beads of religious men- 

dicants. of seeds of the eleocarpus, 

ab, 4, The hump on an ox’s back, easas 

Ade, 5. Bone, egudy. 6. The fruit of a 

tree, the Dellenia, Z, 

One 
destitute of food and clothing, one with- 
out friends and relations. 

A necklace of sacred 
beads. 

9564s). Consumption of the 


bones. 


YEG 


ft, 2. [prov]. Doubt, uncertainty, in- 
stability, #*Cse. 3, Condition, terms of 
agreement, Quigg. 
&(& Tor, One of the seven of 
the 2d class of alms-giving princes, Qe 
G) aver, 
Toor, $. ‘The prime minister 
Of 
Crit 2 & — 
8. [prop. A com- 
plete army consisting of 109,350 foot, 
65,610 horse, 21,870 chariots and 21,870 
elephants, ex & Car- 
riage et aadef,assemblage. Wils. p. 5. 
AKSHOWHINY. 


s. The arm- 


* 


BGO By 


pit, 
Elder sister, gan. 


HECHT. An exclamation of sur- 


* 


Entering | 


* 


* 


BID 8: 


prise, pity or distress, yPeudrsaéQere, 
OETOLD, 8. The tree, 
and its nut, 

Ld,s. A court, a yard, app 
po. Wils. p. 10. ANGANA. 2, A water 
pipe, aqueduct, a covered gutter or drain, 
eesreor, 3, Mud, mire, Gap. 5. Borax, 
@ 

oor oor, s. Siva, 2. 
Vishnu, 3. Argha, yase. 

oot}, s. Parvati, 2. 
Kali, 3. The plant, aloe. 
That place, (used ad- 
verbiully ) there, as 

Epaulet, a bracelet 
formerly worn over the shoulders, Cgrercof, 
Wils. p. 10. ANGarHa. 2. A snake, urdy. 
3. Abuse, contemptuous language, sar- 
casm or offensive allusion am@ssQere, 4, 
Falsehood, Qurw, 5, Elephant’s food, wr 

5or, The name of a 


celebrated monkey, one of the heroes of 
the Ramayana, the son of Bali, arWeuszer, 
Wils, p. 10. ANGATHA. 
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PBA 


1 55 ,s. Atermof respect used 


in addressing Pandarams, which answers 
to 


* A limb, member, 
or organ of the body, gawad, 2, Body, 
ei, 3. Mark, sign, ge wrerd, 4, Skel- 
eton, sgidyse-Q. 5.Symmetry, well formed 
human or other shape as of letters, &c., as 
ureter, 6, A division of learning compre- 
hending such science as is considered de- 


pendent on the Vedas; hence called Ga | * 


A country, siCsus. 8. A language, sfur 

oar, 9. A bedstead, sy. Wils, p. 9 

and 10, ANGa. 

xyuseor, s Kama, The Indian 
Cupid, 

BEF NE A sign, mark. 2. 


The signs of the stars, &c., at one’s 
birth. 


¢se. Finding out | 


any thing by signs or circumstances 
fixing suspicion upon one. 


Distortion of the countenance from hab- 
it, grimace; ex Ceazom, gesture. 


A mental appropri-|, 
ation or the assignment of various parts 
of the body to tutelary divinities, by 
touching the several parts, and apply- 
ing sacred ashes, accompanied with in- 
cantations, according to the usual node 
of Hindu worship. 


Stirrup, 6H 
GON 

Aled, A mode of worship by rolling 
round a temple after a car, &c., turning 
to the right in performance of a vow, 
&e.; ex Us, before, et right. 

Expiation for 
bodily impurity, especially the oblation 
offered by the heir at the first funeral 
obsequies to remove the impurity con- 
tracted during the period of mourning. 


xusore. A or poem 


describing the principal members of the | 


body, such as the eye, face, breasts, 
&ce., in the female, and shoulders, arms, 
breast, &e., in the male. The order of 
description must be from the feet to the 
hair of the head, or from the head to 
the feet. 

xaeCursw. The eight qualities of 
a Yogi. See Cura, 

(local) A 
jacket, 


A coat of mail. 


All kinds, with wa 
Cured, aS, Cured, all world- 
ly enjoyments, . 


Anointing the body], 
with perfumes, sacred ashes, sandal, &c. 

aaa. Inhabitants of the country, 
nad, 

Kannan the king 
of the country, serarer, 

The constituents of 
royalty. See 

A#a&s Serer. One who has bodily 
defects, 


A system of an- 
atomy. 


Horaser, (priv. 9%). One with- 


out body, 2. The Deity, sq, 
3. Kama, 


ECser, wv 


Guer, 6, v.n. To lament, be grieved, #4 


Gas, 2. To covet, desire greatly, 

(ex sors.) (c.) 

hb ter, s A woman, a female, 

a damsel, Quewr, Wils, p. 10. ANGANA 

SC5er, 
és,v. n. ‘To gape, open the mouth freely, 
yawn, 

Opening the mouth. 

(wer.) The let- 
ter % originates in the head, and is pro- 
nounced by opening the mouth, 

mario, (Tel. Bazaar, 
street of shops, S$), 

A peddler’s bas- 
ket. 

* BI 9 BIST T Ld, 8. Char- 
coal, burning or not, sf. Wils. p. 10. An- 
GARACA, 

BT T th) BT T s. Fire 
or the god of fire, Qaq@iuy. 2. The planet 
Mars, from his fiery color, Q¢arc, Wils. 
p. 10. ANGARACA, 

s. [also written 
A @peer. Wils. p. 11. 
ANGARAVULLY. 

s. Borax, 


50 ot}, The goddess Kali, 


Sreribenw, 


* 90, s. A cloak, long garment, 
QrAe@eriom, 2, A person, one with a 
body, ex 3, The 
third lunar asterism of the Hindus, ertsf 
ws, 4. 'The thirteenth lunar asterism, 44s 
ercr, 5. Fire, 94@ef. 6, The god of fire, 
HSH oof 

ar, I perform all rites 
due to fire, 

488) sno tor. The principle of fire 
as operative in the body. 

9% & 6ner. The third lunar aster- 
ism, 2. The thirteenth lunar asterism, 
the day on which the god of fire was 
born, 

*9 LD, Ac- 
ceptance, approval. Wils. p. 11. ANGE- 
KARA, 

sCsor, UCucr, 66, v. a. To ac- 
cept, receive, approve, welcome, epp4 

Qaréren, 

Receive me, 
gratify me. 


* One of the thirty-two 


s. One who fegaanity changes his party 
or place, srG.mry. 2. One of fickle or va- 
grant habits, as to dwelling or otherwise, 

* 9G Sid, 8. A scar, mark on the 
body, 2.ppqery. 2. Name given to the 
hero of a poem, um Qen_ss%vaer, 


ror, 8s. The name of a son of 
Brahma, a Rishi, one of the seven sages 
who were transferred to the skies where 


they appear as the stars of the great bear, 


* s. \ Foot, 
1) etl, s. A species of aloes, 


Mss 
9) [adverbially}. There, in that 
lace, yonder, thither, in that life or state, 


in yonder world, yas, 2. A poetic ex- 
pletive, 


There and there. 

There. | 

Horse gram, Glycine, L. Gere, 

* An elephant’s goad, 
Wils. p. 9. ANGUSIIA, 
Yellow sulphuret of 

arsenic, 2. Ganesa, 

3. An ‘elephant keeper, wr 
HAGFIMESTIO, 

#. A name of Ganesa as bearing a cord 

and goad. 

as holding a goad. 2. Kali as having a 
goad in her hand. 

The flour of 
the root Curcuma angustifolia, asp. 
of, 8. The grass. 
stor, 8s (For.) A wild 

goose, 

The thumb, Qugedre, 2. ( fig.) A dwarf- 
ish person, beast, &e. GPSS. 

L_L_ OS (FBZ L_M OO, 8. 

Thimble, a word used by Moormen, sp 

* Lb, 8. Germ, shoot, sprout 
from a seed, blade, qr. 2. A kind of 
shrub, Wils. p. 9. ANKURA., 
A ceremony 


preliminary to a religious or nuptial 
feast, in which seed is made to sprout, 
as an auspicious sign. 


v. n. To sprout, shoot, 2. To occur, 
appear, originate—used only i in the third 
person neuter, 

(60 Lb s. Afinger, ze. 2. 
breadth, 3. Digit, one 
twelfth part of any dimensions. Wils Pp. 
11. ANGULA. 
A finger, toe. 

2. Tip of the elephant’s trunk. 
A finger 

ring, 

mark of the Siva sect, 
LD, A process in bone. 

(Anat. ) 

s. Palm of the hand, 
anes, (Contraction of ssh.) 

mGareip,s. A tree whose bark, 
leaves, roots and seeds are medicinal, 4 
Lb, s. (used ad- 
verbially). There, in that place, yids 
fe, 2. So, in that manner, | 
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HFS 


YF 


Fir 


FE CTL, 
L., 
FED, A mountain sheep, 
wir®, 
Disgust, dislike, yoaquy. | 

* ud, 8. (priv. et 
ws]. An impossibility, Quereoo, 2, Sand 
with zinc, srswenrd, 
a¢éGuer. An incompetent per- 

son. 

* FHI 55D, 8. [vul.] Dis-respect, 
dis-esteem, contempt, @s4A. 2. False- 
hood, Qurw. 3. Irregularity, 


* D— FHIGLD, 8. (priv. 
et |, Disunion, opposition, 
yerisAcireno, 2, Opposition of the sun 
and of a planet, @ramscr pens, 
Wils. p. 93. ASANGAMA, 

To move, stir, ymew, 

(priv. 9, prov.) Dis- 
honor, 

Tribulus, 2. A tree, Hyperanthera Mo- 
ringa, 

* JF CHFOLD, 8. (priv. et 
«|. Immobility, firmness, tranquillity of 
mind, sme 

FQ, s. Meanness, lowness, 
oo, 2, Fault, pps. 3. A small splint, a 
loose, uneven portion of a surface, as on 
a plate of metal, the finger nail, &c., 2.Gevs 

Low-caste people, ill-bred 
persons, 

FL_ont_, s. [priv. et 
Neglect, inattention, heedlessness, reck- 

lessness, 2, Contempt, dis- 
dain, disesteem, disrespect, oSwrenw, 

AFL Or. a To neg- 
lect, disregard, contemn, disdain. 


5), 8. Ridicule, scoffing, laugh- 
ter, joking, pleasantry, 
2. (ug.) Suddenness, 3. Lightness, 
carelessness, (often used for swif.) 4. 
Drowsiness, Gerty. 5. The name of a cer- 
tain man who was praised by gae@auwni, 
supposed to be a shepherd, ereoawnt Car 
6. (St.) An unchaste 
woman, 

AFHECsrena. The name of a 


book wherein a shepherd named sf is 
praised by gereawi; it contains four 
hundred stanzas like all Gsreow books. 


AF Apoplexy, (m. dic.) 


AF (used adverbially). At- 


tentively, giving the whole attention, 
free from other cares. 


in- 
dulge not in laughter in the presence of 
the father and mother of their husbands, 


"HFSS, 8. (priv. et 
Absence of sound, #sserenw, 

FSS), 8. [priv. et In- 
capability, weakness, impotence, uedans, 

"HFSS 8. [priv. et 
Untruth, falsity, Quew, 


A plant, Cleome, 


Caer, HFHS, v. nN. 


* F 8. (priv. 9 et That 
which is vile, (ug) 2. Unreality, 
UTES). 


* F 8. [priv. et 
A friend, Geeer, 

* HF (priv. et 
aij, Want of power, 

Inconvenience, 2, Un- 
fitness, 


8. (priv. et 
Discontent, dissatisfaction, 

* 9 FE CETL FEC 

priv. et Displeasure, dis- 
satisfaction, regret, Qagu1y. 

* 9) FL Foo, 8. A particular 
muntra, Wils. p. 12. AvAPa. 

* 9 LD, (priv. et 
Vulgar and obscene language unfit for an 
assembly, commonly 

eGorsd, s. Omum, Ethiopian cumin, 
Sison Ammi, gw. 

* 91 s A mountain fig, 


2, [ priv. 3]. Drowsiness, stu- 
pidity, laziness, 3. Unconform- 
ity, 


HFwegsor. A lazy, stupid person. 


* Find, s. (priv. et 
An unsuitable, inconvenient, unpropitious 
or improper time, g@aréeows, 

s. (priv. et Fun 
eri]. Unlikeness, incomparableness, 

8 Goat, sheep, 2. 
Three years old paddy, wag 3. 
An onion, Wils, p. 12. Aga. 
<A phrase meaning 

as different as a sheep is from an ele- 
phant, widely different ; [ez ele- 
phant et difference}. 

* 8. [priv. et Fwu 
a4], Improbability,an extraordinary event. 
feud. 2. One of the three defects in 
composition, 
See 3. Non-existence, Spare 

* FLD, 8. (priv. et Fw 
Improbability, 
(uge.) 

F s. .A bag, 
budget, a double bag, a traveller’s wallet, 

* F DIDS LD, 8. [priv. 9 et ir). 
Disapprobation, 

* 8. (priv. et locomo- 
tion|. A motionless, inanimate thing, syo<« 
orgs. 

HFT TZ, 8. 
Cassia, L. 

* FH, (priv. et eff). An 
incorporeal being, a spirit, voice or word 
spoken from the skies, the speaker being 
invisible, 

Gacr, yer, v.n. ‘To become faint, care- 
less, drowsy, &c., for qwa. 

FOOT — FEO D, 8 A small lam- 


The @srerenp, tree, 


prey, river fish, 


(c.) (prop. Scurf, 


dandruff, scab. 

* FOLD, 8. [priv. et Fev motion). 
Fixedness, immobility, ge@eurdty, 2, A 
mountain, om, 3. The earth, 4. 
xweFoer. The Supreme Being, the 

immovable, immutable, God as not af- 
fected by emotions or passions, s-9¢r, 

* 8. (priv. et 
Immovableness, 


* The earth, yw. 


8. (prop. sue). 

neighbourhood, 

Fo), 8. (Hin.) A very excellent 
thing, a first rate thing, awissy. 2. The 
original, 

Fare), A gnat, a very small 
mosquito, 

*9Fona/, 8s. Name of a muntra 97 
FHI, 8. 
2. Mud, mire, Cap. 

small insect, graer®, (c.) 

FDI s. A dark red colour 
used in painting. 

* Food, 2. 
Boiled rice, Geng. Wils. p. 88. ASssANa. 
3. The Gases, tree. Wils. p. 94. ASANA. 
Aww. Epicurism, glut- 

tony. [See under urge. | 

* 9 Foot,s. The thunder bolt as one 


of the twelve sources of pain or death. 
@s-. 2. Weapon of India, w#Arruys4. Wils. 
p. 88. ASSANY. 3. weed, a tree. 


* 8. [priv. 9—prop. 
The unborn, an underived being; used’ for 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Kama, 2. Fa- 
ther of sesser, Wils. p. 12. Aga. 


For OT, 8s. A 

’ 
plant, Cleome, Z. 

s. Without faintness, 
as sorts Pu 

FT, 8 Weakness, faintness, 
ori 

Distress from lassi- 
tude. (In 

ong, 8. (priv. et 
@rens|. Unwatchfulness, inattentiveness, 
AS 

* id, 8. (priv. et 
emi, common |. Speciality, species, a special 
quality, 

* 9 FT (priv. et 
wi]. Want of eloquence. (See 

* FT 8. (priv. et 
wi]. Impracticability, unprofitableness, @ 
wesenw, 2, Incurableness, irremediableness, 
Gerorasrooo, 3, Uncertainty, doubt, suspi- 
CiON, 

* Lb, 8. [priv. et eng). In- 
sipidity, unsavouriness, ¢rridérenw, 2. Un- 
profitableness, Ws erenw, 

9 s. (priv. et 

ne of the thirty-two tunes of the Hindus, 


Vicinity, 


Scab, dandruff, scurf, 
3. A 


e 
? 
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FL 


| F bp 


<P On F 


* &,s. The soul as identified or 
combined with the Deity. 2. A sneer, 
contemptuous smile, 3. A 
weapon in general, gysuQura, 4. A 
sword, cimeter, 

v.a. To ridicule, s@wsss, 2, To destroy, 

* ib,s. One of the twenty-eight 
A’gamas. See Pars, 

SSI, 8. [priv. et 
Matter, See sg. 
Matter, mate- 

rial substance, 
ber, a thousand quadrillions, s@re, 2. 
Inconceivableness, ew, 

* oor, s. The skin of an ani- 
mal used as a seat, bed, &c. by religious 
devotees, Garerzard, Wils. p. 13. AJINA. 

<2) F Lb, s. [priv. a). Indiges- 
tion, (c.) 

Diarrhea from in- 
digestion, indigested discharges, (c.) 

Flatulency from 
indigestion, dyspepsy. 

FT, (Hin.) s. Readiness, prepar- 
ation | 

SC507, 
4s, v. n. (c.) To be disgusted with, 9a 
agés, 2. To suspect, surmise, Cs@és, 
(c.) 

<2) s. (c.) A kind of erup- 
tion. chiefly about the ears, pra@sésriue, 
2. A small insect bred in plants and feed- 
ing on them, (c.) 


8. (prop. (c.) A 
conjectural circumstance. 

* 9 & &,s. (priv. Impurity, pol- 
lution, sAdJcrenw, 2. (fig.) Disgust, yoo 
a&@rici_, v. n. To be defiled, 
polluted, soled. 

v.a. To defile, pol- 
lute. 
GOT LOT 9) F LD, A species 
of bird which is said to be charmed by 
music, and while under the charm to die, 
(Ram. ) Asthe sound of a drum to the bird 
F CTD, 

8. (priv. g). De- 
pendence, subjection, destitution, 
CUTE, 

* 915 55D, 8. [priv. 9). Impurity, 
pollution, uncleanness, defilement, 
oo, 2. Unchasteness, 

HR SSuuL,v.n. To be defiled, 
polluted, soiled. 


v. a. To defile, 
pollute, soil. 
* 3. [priv. 9). Inauspici- 


ousness, unpropitiousness, 
* A plant. Physalis, L., 
s. (vul.) (c.) Suddenness, 
Of). 


unexpectedness, « 


to, 8. [prov.] Suspicion, 
gud, 2. A hint, a conjectural circum- 
stance, meas, 

a. To give a 
hint commonly as one thief to another, 
or to make a noise as a thief, to ascer- 
tain whether people are at home or 
awake. 

Tobe heardas 
@ noise, or seen as a sight exciting sus- 
picion of thieves or of mischief at hand, 

or &) fi, s. (Hin.) A tester, 
canopy, 

bt}, Mud, moist land, slip- 
pery ground, 2, A well, 
3. Bad ground, 

* HIM, s. A class of evil demi- 
gods the foes of the Devas, ser? Wils. 
p. 96. ASURA. 

The planet Venus, 

#4765. Afternoon, evening, ¢7 
weer evid, 

The nineteenth lunar 
asterism, qeerc, which is the natal 
nakshatra of the demons, and therefore 
considered very unlucky. 

WwarTweero. One of the eight kinds 
of marriage. See wawd, 

HM. The 
planet Venus, or its regent, being the 
Guru of the Asuras, as Brahaspata is 
of the Suras, 

*“HRUFLO TWD, 8 


* 9 FouLD, 8. A horse, 


A medicinal shrub, as 
#~48rr, having the smell of a horse. 
HF The medicinal 

root of that plant. 

& 5 ev wo. 
from the oil of this root. ! 

2) Horsemanship as a 
science, 

The swiftness of a 
horse, sd, 

yaa), (vul., prop. 294% Sof). 
The first constellation, or lunar asterism, 

_of the Hindus; which besides indicat- 
ing both the horns in the ram’s head, 
and by two stars, the base of the greater 
triangle of the head, comprehends one 
in the left fuot of Andromeda. It is 
depicted in the form of a horse’s head. 

warassnocr. One of the seven 
Are which see 


A shrub, ge. 


One of the 64 s%v@rers. The knowledge 


A plant, as 


An ointment 


of the good or bad qualities of a horse, 


2. The act of trying the animal. 
xyraGwgs. The sacrifice of a 
horse, as practiced by former Hindu 
kings, 
somo. The qualities and 
temper of a horse. 
HF ipid, A dog, srw. 


cleanness in general, #ssderenw, 2. Cere- 
monial uncleanness, 


* 9 G55), s. [priv. 9]. A barren wo- 


man, wep, 


Envy, 


2.Calumny, yearn. Wils.p.97. Asvooya. 
* s. [priv. 9]. All, the 


whole, Wils. p. 88. Assasna. 


*2 s. [priv. Ir- 
rationality, unconsciousness, ignorance, 9 
Screw, See Cesar, 


2. Accent, 3. The 
Jit. 4. Metrical syllable, Qedye@nuurp 
Q@ap. There are two kinds of 
(a). When there is a sin- 

gle syllable grog. 
1. When there is a long vowel ». 
2. When the vowel is short as J. 
3. When the short vowel is joined with 
a mute, as Gea, 
4, When the long vowel is joined with 
a mute, as Caw, 
(b) dleorwens. When there is a 
compound syllable, 
1. When two vowels are joined, as Qa. 
2. When a short and long vowel are 
joined, as 
8. When two short vowels are joined 
with a mute, as in Ap, ms 
4. When a short and long fowl are 
joined with a mute, as War 
llable. 


yore. A foot of one 


yoreQere. An § 


one bite». An expletive. 


— CO F Le OOF 
Qari, v.n. To chew the cud, rQmjnate. 


yooFui. One of the me s of 


yorussrs. A poem in.which 
the last syllable of one verse and the 
first of the succeeding are the sa 

HCner, Cart w, 
v.n. To move, stir, tremble, g—. 2. To 
waver, quiver, totter not being able to sup- 
port a weight, as a slender waisted woman 
is poetically described to waver in walking, 
from the weight of her breasts, sere. 3, 
To lodge, sojourn, dwell in an appro- 
priate place, as men in houses, towns, &c. 
beasts in the forest, fishes in water, &c., 
4, 'To walk or ride for recreation, 
be active, be engaged in the performance 
of works, in distinction from the quiescence 
of the Ghani, 2.«re, 5. To be indolent, in- 
active, idle, Cerau. 6. To be disturbed, dis- 
composed, agitated, swas, 7. To be weary, 
exhausted, faint, geo, 8. To fluctuate, 
hesitate, be confused by a rebuke, sssefés, 


AOFEOS,v. noun. Motion, moving, 


mee, 2, Conjectural circumstance, as ~ 


a rustling among leaves may excite con- 

jecture of a snake being there. 
worwnbee. A fixed state, im- 
_ movableness, steadfastness. 


 gemewnwesti. A bell, seldom rung, 
attached to the royal palace, to inform 
the sovereign of any calamity or other 
extraordinary event. 
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CONSIDERATION AT THE 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 7 


PROPOSED MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN 1858. 


Rewind Mug, 


I. THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT STATE OF THE MISSIONARY 
CAUSE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


A brief statistical and general paper respecting each Mission from 


one of the Missionaries 


connected with it, who may be deputed to at- 


tend the Conference. Each paper to occupy not more than ten or 
fifteen minutes in reading,—presenting the chief points of interest in 
a succinct and condensed form. Not designed for discussion, but for 
information and encouragement, and after reference. May be suitably 
read in connexion with the special devotional exercises with which the 
meetings of the Conference should be opened. 


1. PAPERS RESPECTING TAMIL MISSIONS. 


Tinnevelly, .... 
Negapatam,.... 


Se 


ON ON 


Travancore,........ 
.... Church do. 


Coimbatoor,........ 


London Mission.. 


. American do. 
.. Wesleyan do. 
London do. 
London do. 
... American do. 


(3.) Church of Scotland Mission. 
(4.) Free Church of do. = do. 


(5.) Wesleyan do. 
(6.) American do. 
(1.) American do. 
(2.) Wesleyan do. 


il. PAPERS RESPECTING THE MALAYALIM MISSIONS. 


Travancore, ¥c..... 


(1.) Charch Mission. 
(2.) London do. 


lili, PAPERS RESPECTING THE CANARESE MISSI@NS. 


1. Mangalore and other places below the Ghauts, German Mission. 


2. Hoobly and other places above the Ghauts do. 


FOR | 
| Madras, .,....(1.) Church do. 


4 


efforts should be put forth to eradicate caste from the Native nied, and 
to overcome the obstacles it presents to th Alpe pgp of (ip 


XIV. PUBLIC MORALS AND THE sonar. 


What is incumbent on this Conference as to testifying on the con- 
nexion of the government with Idolatry, cin ih Milla on the 
Sabbath, Education without the Bible, the Aurack &c. ? 


Xv. . MISSIONARY SUCCESS. 


What is its extent and value in Southern India? What the chief 
cause of its hitherto limited character? Why greater in Southern than 
in Northern India? To which of the hinderances to a larger measure 
of success should the attention of Missionaries be chiefly directed ? 
And How should the indirect and collateral results of Mission labours 

regarded? 


XVI. THE PARENT SOCIETIES, AND THEIR CONSTITUENCIES. 


What can be done with a view to the increase of intelligent zeal 
and activity on behalf of Foreign Missions, in Europe and America, and 
towards the removal of those misconceptions which appeer to prevail ? 
Are Deputations and li ly to be attended: with 


XVII. TH OF MISSIONARIES. 


What provision should the churches make for the children of Mis- 
sionaries labouring in tropical and heathen countries? And What is 


the best way of rearing up the ve ee ? 


| 

Printed and Published at the Wesleyan Mission Press,—Bangalore. — | 
N a 


CIRCULAR. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE OOTACAMUND 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


Tam Conference lately held at Ootacamund appointed a 
small Editorval Committee to carry the Report of their pro- 
ceedings through the press. ‘his Committee is now prepar- 
ed to act. But, before going to press, it is exceedingly 
desirable to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the precise num- 
ber of copies of the work which may be required. For this 
purpose it has been resolved to write to the Secretaries of the 
various Missionary Societies throughout India, that they may 
forward information regarding the number required by their 
respective Committees. 


In addition to this, however, it has been suggested that some 
of the liberal friends of Missions might greatly assist in the 
publication of the Report were they to come forward and 
subscribe for a considerable number of copies. The Editorial 
Committee now appeal to such friends for help in this way ; 
and ask them to forward their names, with the number of. 
copies for which they may be disposed to subscribe, as soon 
as possible. 


The nature of the forthcoming volume is already known to 
the public. It will contain 


Ist. A Historical and Statistical account of the principal 
‘Missions in Southern India and North Ceylon. 


Qndly. Valuable papers on about twenty different subjects 
connected with the policy and practice of Missions. Almost 
all of these papers were carefully prepared before the meeting 


ardly. The Resolutions of the Conference on these subjects. 


It will thus present a deeply interesting account of exist- 
ing Missions, and a very full and able discussion of many 
questions connected with Missionary operations. 


In short, considering the lengthened period during which 
Missions have been in operation in Southern India, and the 
measure of success with which God has been pleased to bless 
them, it is believed that this volume will form a most interest- 
ing and compendious record of Missionary experience. 


(Signed) M. Winstow. 
J. SEWELL. 
Arex. B. CAMPBELL. 
P. S. Royston. 


Manpras, Editorial Committee. 
June 1, 1888. 


P. §.—It is estimated that the volume may extend to about 


500 pages. Letters to be addressed to any of the members 
of the Editorial Committee. | | 


Atheneum Press, Mount Road. 
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A MEETING for United Prayer for the out-pouring of the 

Holy Spirit is held in the new Evangelistic Hall, Esplanade 
(opposite the Light House) every Friday Evening, from 
7 to 8 o'clock. 


“T will that men pray everywhere.” 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” 


“ Ask, and it shall be given you.” 


“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children; how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” | | 


“f say unto you, That if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gather ed together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them. 


“Thus saith the Lord God; I will ja for this we —" of 
by the house of Israel, to i it for them.” 


Dear Friend)’ 


We would ask you ertomely to consider the import of these 
and similar passages of the word of God. There is in the — 
minds of some among us a deepening conviction that the 
great hinderance to the success of the Gospel in India is the 
want of that strong faith in the promises of God which shall 
lead to earnest prayer for the out-pouring of the Holy Spitit. 
Tens of thousands of the heathen in this land know the way 


4 

q 


of salvation through a crucified Redeemer, on whose hearts the 
truth has made no saving impression. And multitudes there 
are who bear the Christian name who are as far from God 
and Heaven as they. What is wanted, is the out-pouring 
of the Holy Spirit to apply the truth that has been, and is 
being made known, to the consciences and hearts of men. 
A few here and there have been gathered into the fold of the 
Redeemer. But have we such a measure of the Spirit’s blessing 
as the promises of God’s word warrant us to expect? God is 
faithful who has promised. His promises cannot be broken. 


If we have not, it is because we ask not or because we ask 
amiss. 


There is a special promise given to united prayer; and we 
invite you, dear Friend, to come and unite your supplications 
with Brethren of various denominations who every Friday 
evening from 7 to 8 o’clock meet in the Evangelistic Hall for 
the simple purpose of seeking the out-pouring of the Spirit. 
It was while the disciples were all with one accord in one 
place uniting in prayer and supplication that the Pentecostal 
blessing descended and three thousand souls were in one day 
added to the church. It is in answer to prayer that the Spirit 
has in our own time descended in such copious showers of 
blessings in America. . 


Are you a Christian ? Have you been brought to seigies 
in God’s pardoning and sanctifying mercy through the Lord 
Jesus? Come then and unite with those who meet to pray 
that others may partake of the same saving blessing. Your 
own soul will be strengthened and refreshed thereby. _ 

Are you a stranger to the grace of God? Come, dear Friend, 
and join with those who will pray with you and for you that 
you may be saved. There is no unwillingness on the part 
of God to pardon and to save you. If you are still unpardoned 
and unsaved, it is because you will not come to Him. 


to your, faith be it unto 


Those who cannot give the whole hour may remain a longer or shorter 
time according to convenience.—The first sige was held on the 1Sth 
April, 1859. | 


By respect titted to take the positio 


{did not depend upon man—God~shuts up our 


CONVOCATION FOR PRAYER. : 


MINISTERS. and Missionaries of the Church of Christ, 
resident in Madras, invite all the Members of the Christian 


‘Church in the City and Neighbourhood, to a Solemn Con- 
vocation for Prayer to Almighty Gop, for the outpouring 


of the Holy Spirit, to be held in St. Andrew’s Church on 


Monday, the 9th January, at half past five o’clock, P. M. 


The following Clergymen will conduct the services—Rev. 


Drs. Winstow and Murpuy, Rev. Messrs. SymMonpDs, 
MacCatitum, McFaruane, and JENKINS. 


By order of the Committee. 
STEWART WRIGHT, Chaplain, 


— 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


_ The Madras Auxiliary Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety held its fortieth Annual Meeting, on Lues- 
day the 10th instant. On Sunday the 8th prepa-| 
ratory sermons were preached, in the morning by | 
the Revd. W, O. Simpson, Wesleyan Missionary, 


| trom Trichinopoly, and in the evening by the Rev. 
| Stewart Wrigit, Scottish Chaplain. 


Lhe text of | 
the morning’s discourse was the first clause of verse 


Chapel on the Broadway was crowded. On the 
occasion of the Anniversary Meeting, the audience 
was equally large and encouraging. 
was taken by Col. Arthur Cotton. After singing | 
“he was in 
f Chairman hay-— 
ing during the last three year's been to many parts of 
India, and visited the various Missionary stations? 
and his impressions were clear as to the prepared- 
ness of the country, not oaly for the reception of 


la stirring speech. He said th; 


of the,$pirit upon the people. He might say with. 
confidence that India was now white uato the har- | 
vest. Fot many years, faithful labourers in the 
lissionary cause had scattered the truth through-— 
out the countrythe seed 
perish, but the indications 
soon produce much fruit. There was nothing now | 
ties in the way of the missionary had all been 
successfully overcome. 


creation, threatened for a moment to destroy the 


18, Galatians Chapter 4, and Mr. Wright preached 
from Psalms 107 and 43. At both services the | © 
The chair 


and prayer, the Chairman sid teh audience | 


the truth but for a large and extensive outpouring | 


sown did not 
were great and. 
| extensive, that it had taken deep st and would | 
to impede the work of saving souls. ‘The ditiieul- : 


‘Two years ago, an army of } 
an hundred thousand men, the monster of our own | 


labour of years; but they were swept away, and : 


with them multitudes of nominal Christians who 


| took delight in throwing obstacles in the path of 


the missionary in this great land. And the glo- 
rious work was steadily advancingyut its progress | 


hands ‘that own may be takes 


that own hand is seen duty was 
labour, and tho the world. vere against us, if 


we had God for us\we'were safe and comfortable 


| hands of the Plymouth Brethren, who did much | 


| fell to pieces. “In the Upper Godavery, there was } 
| now.a faithful Officer who.would prove a valuable | \ 


'| of the. people of which he had spuixea, Colonel Cot- | 
| ton related one. or two interesting anecdotes. “ 
| knew a missionary. who was lately travelling to a | 3 


| there for tke‘night. 
} of his arrival, and almost the whole village | 
‘| came to himand asked him to speak to them. | ; 


| he was forced to say that he could not wait any 
| longer, 


Secreta ry. 


| and happy. Colonél Cotton to the Go- | 


vernment works on) the Godavery which he said 
had opened the way for the missionary. A great 
revolution had taken place in Rajahmundry 


within the last three years. Improvements had been 


made the, eifect of which on the prosperity and 
comfort of the people was incalculable, and_ 
the words were in every \man’s mouth that they 


did not enjoy th biesstazs uavil we, Murope- 
ans, came there. he pper and Aower Godavery 


presented a wide field for missionary operations, — 
and he would.urge on the missions not to neglect | 
the opening. ‘The people of the Atpper Godavery 
were all of them aboriginal races---Kohers, San-— 
thals, Coolies, Khonds---not Hindus; having no 
caste, no religion, no outward torm of worship’ but 

as in the case of the Shanars and Karens, open to 
the reception of the truth, and presenting no difli- | 


| culties such as they had te contend with in the 
-| case of Hindus. All these people were willing to | 
|| hear the word and were thanktul for any instruc- , 
| tion they received. » He was in an Oflicer’s tent one 
| day when one of them brought the Officer a present | 
|. for the instruction he got from him. Colonel Cot- 
ton said he was sii to see a well-organised | 


and systematised mission established in the }..... 
Lower and Upper Gddavery. The work was in the } 


good, but there was no grganization, and when one | 
of them’ fell sick, the mission he might say\/ 


help in the’work.. Referring tothe preparedness | \ 
He \ 


lace up country. ‘The missionary reached a vil- | 
age about_8 in the evening and proposed remaining | | 
But the people had heard | 


The missionary did speak, and they kept 
him engaged until night’ when 
He || 


and ask them to leave him. 


| got up at 7 the next morning, and there were 
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he had™ 


| arrived daring the year, and.with these it was pro= 


hit 


them,’ and many of them followed him for two or 
three miles on his way. An officer in the Public 

ore Ferien lately found the people of a vil- 
‘lage engaged in one of their public processions. It 


to hear the speaker, and standing by the side of 
the ear, the officer continued to address them, until 
the: crowd becoming larger every moment, they 


} eried phy on’t you get on the carywhen we could 
they lifted him up and placed | 


all lear’ youy”’ an 


himon the car,and there,seated next to the idol,did 


themselves in the minority left the field, ahd that 


| was the end of the day’s ceremonies. He would | 


relate one most important fact, and that wassthat 
the first mini whowas called people at 
Ahmednugguf},was no less a man than the son 
of the Peshwa‘$ Treasurer. was of the highest 
caste and a man of superior intelligence, and he 
(Col. Cotton) had heard from a lady that a more 


‘had lately visited a district. which he had last seen 35 


observed in it. His reply was that he had seen no 
change. In no respect whatever was there any im- 
provement—in the wealth, comfort or intelligence of 
the people. What they were 35 years ago,they were 
still, and this result he attributed to the system of 
administering the country which had existed uutil 
within the last two or three years. The .Govern- 
ment had done nothing for the district, and it 
was only where if, performed its duty, that 


ple and the country\ followedy/He felt it an 
honor to say a wor 
zealous men-the 
to this cotmtry to labour for Christ, and 
who accounted it a great honor to be permit- 


great cause. He looked hopefully. to what, in a 


ud more especially in Wales,74n the small com- 


af thonsands and tens of thousands ) and Y, 


state of the Mission. Thev had two vifeuitsin the 
| city, the Southern in Royapettah the Northern 
| which included Black Town and Royapooram. They 


Lord’s vineyard would accomplish; and ke drew. 


much encouragement with. respect to the future | 
of the country from what was taking place in other |) 
parts of the world—im [reland, America, Sweden, 


munity/of Sweden in a very, Mort time, half a mil- 
lion of people were brought fo the knowledge of 
God, and in Wales the swhole‘district 
by the work add thé most encouraging results 
would follow. » Why should not the same state of 
things exist’ ere He was confident that. it 
would exigh/” He. was nearly 40 years’in India; 
de it his-home and did not wish for 
any others and he held the most confident expecta- 
tiong that in a very few years such an extension 
of the truth would take place as few could form 
any conception of, for God was faithful and would 
fulfil his promises. The truth wasin the minds 


only 


of the. 


waiting to be established in their hearts. ¥ 
Mr. Jenkins then gave a short ace 


had hesides a Mission station at Negapatam,another 
at Manargoody and Mailnattum, -and another in |, 
Trichinopoly.. -Ten. additional ‘missionaries had. 


was their car festival, and he began to talk to them. | 
Such was the interest excited that they left the car | 


this officer address the people. ‘The brahmins, finding | 


gentlemanly person she had’seldom seen. This mi- | 
nister of the Gospél wasa play fellow of the Nana, | 
| and was brought up with him.', He (the Chairman) | 


auy improvement at it the condition of the peo- | 


rd for these faithful and | 
isslonaries—who came out | 


the people again about him —they had waited till | 
he got up— asking him to speak a few words to); 


years ago, and was himself much struck with the re- | 
ply he gave to a question as to what change he had | 


ted to spend their talents and energies in the . 


very short timegthese devoted labourers in the 


| dienees.” It was intended to purchase a piece of 


| Mission with a piece of ground at Sydapet, 


| glo Vernacular School. 


posed to take up a larger field than they had yet) 
| 
| ed eighty adults, of whose experience and charac- | 


The Rovanettah congregation number- 


ter, Mr. Jenkins spoke approvingly, and as a sign | 
of tha imosovement that was .taking place, 1f was 
related that about 70 Rs. had been raised among 
them during the year by voluntary subscriptions. 
Eleven baptisms had taken place during the year 
7 adult eases, viz., two Roman Catholics and 
five heathens. In addition to the services held in 
Royapettah stated services were held for the benefit 
ofthe heathen in Triplicane and at Thanampet. In 
Triplicanethey were held in a small building which 
was use‘ besiles as a schoolroom : in Thanampet 
where there was no building, the Missionaries took 
their stand under a tree and as the thoroughfare. 
was populous, they sometimes seenred large au- 


er und for an inexpensive building to be devoted 
to this purpose. With respect to itinerant preach- 


| ing, four tours had been made since January last. | 
The tours embraced Palaveram, Chingleput, Wal- 

lajabad and Conjeveram, also St. Thomas’ Mount, | 
and Poonamallee, the latter places being visited | 
with reference toa new Mission station which it | 


is proposed to establish with St. Thomas’ Mount | 
for its centre. Government had presented the 


where it was intended to establish an An- 
Sydapet was a very 
important place. It contained a large popu- 
lation of respectable natives, whose children were 
obliged to travel daily for instruction to Madras, 
6 milesdistant,or to St. Thomas’ Mount. The Rev. 


Mr. Robinson-has resided and conducted regular | 
services in St. Thomas’ Mount during the last six { 
months with a view as stated ahove to its being | - 


occupied as a Mission Station. Referring to Ne- 


capatam, Mr. Jenkins said that he visited the |, 
station last year and was very much pleased. with | 
the state in which he found, everything. . The | 
Anglo Vernacular Institution for boys and the | 
Girls’ Boarding School both in connection with. the | 
Royapettah Circuit were in avery flourishing condi- | 
tion. The Rev. M. Jones was in temporary charge | . 


of the Boy’s School in the absence of the Principal 
to India. 


state of Black Town. Throughout the year the 


were on trial. During the year weekly services 
were held in Fort St. George: The Missionary 


lar work, arrived in February, and with the assist- 


pel. 


School. An English Girls’ Day School had been 
commenced in August with two children and 
steadily worked its way till now twenty-six attend-" 
ed. A School bad been established for the benefit 
of the Madras Sapper Militia at the request of a 


also as a preaching place. | 
The Rey. Mr. Symons, the Missionary sent out 


ing with reference more particularly to his own 
department of labour. Early in. the year, Mr. 


Rev. A. Burgéss who however was now on his way | 
The Rev. R. Stephenson, B. A. reported on the } 


Chapel was well attended, They had fifty mem- | 
bers in connection with the circuit. and five | 


appointed with special reference to the vernacu-j} 


ance of a native Catechist, they had three Tamil | 
services weekly in the entrance of the English Cha- | 
‘There was also a wayside preaching station | 
at Royapooram and another.at Poothoovanarapet. | 
There were 130 children in the English Sunday | 


— 


Christiaa Havildar belonging to the Regiment. | 
With the permission of the Commanding Officer, | 
a school room had been erected which would serve | 


for the vernacular work, then addressed the meet- |: 


Symons said, a Committee was formed of Mis- 
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| sionaries and lay members of the Society to sectire | 
a Native Chapel, the need of which had long heen } 
felt, and they were very thankful in being able to | 


state that their appeal for the requisite funds had 
received a liberal response from’ their Madras 
friends. The foundation stone was laid on the 
2nd November, by Mr. Daniel D’Rozario, who 
generously presented the site for the building. 
The Native Chapel will. be situated imme- 


diately to the north of the English Chapel. 
The Rev. James Hobday, from Manargoody, 


Rev. Mr. Claxton of the Baptist Missionary -So- 
ciety, and Rev. W. O. Simpson, from Trichinopoly, 


then addressed the Meeting. The Reports from 
Manargoody and Trichinopoly like those from 
Madras were very encouraging. 


The various addresses were listened to with 


-:much interest. At their conclusion, the thanks 


of the Meeting were voted to Colonel Cotton 


for his kindness in taking’ the chair, and after 


singing and the benediction, thé Meeting broke 


up at half past nine o’clock. 
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SIR W. W. BURTON'S DECISION. 


elugu and Snglish. 


see that he has frend t 


| Shasters so that he has had an opportunity of in. 


am Burton spoke to the following effect : the Christian religion. - d : 
I could have wished in giving the decision| [think get no want of intelligence in the 
‘which my duty now imposes on me to have had on lad. He show’ intelligence ip his answers. He 


assistance of my able and learned colleague (Sir 


day in the Chambers for the Writ gave me no |°Ve'y q#estion put to him. If the questions had 
choice as to the mode in which the ease comes been put in another mode, he might have done 
before me for decision. It was left to the Advocate] etter. But he has done enough to satisfy me as 
General to say whether he wished to have the|'® his possessing discretion—as to his competency 


Advocate General was pleased tointimate that he, re the Is most imr 


would prefer the immediate decision, else I would | 
have reserved the case for the full Court. Ihave right of a parent over his child, and the right ofa 


informed the Chief Justice of the application |... ng regards his own convictions, Youn 


made to me, asf thonght it right todo; but he! persons im this country. Hindus andMahomedans, | 


_,_jare gaining a certain amount of knowledge 
does not think it through benevolent people exerting themselves on 
that I their behalf, It will happen that sueh youths will 
a case which change their opinions;—it will happen, that,in this 
take, and t no Communit y which can hardly be said to be inas 
houncing my single eudgment, notwithstanding of transition as yet, some youths will become 
that it must necessarily be opposed to the views 

of many of those around me, for itis impossible 


: ‘ : prove of. It will be, that i ire 
without seeing that the case before me is one of pr , that In such circumstances 


considerable interest, and itis obvious that the be severed. And therefore I feelthat I ought not 

rs ed commualty regard It with no sackets say, neither do | say, thatin now giving a 

interest, decision 1 feel no difficulty. ‘There is a conflict 
I say this much for presuming in such circum- 

stances singly, As it is Because if the decision I shal) give appears to go 

first case of the kind that has come before this hard against the feelings of the parent on the one. 

Court, so it is one which has impressed my mind 


: : hand, the decision applied for wouid go hard. | 
very strongly ; andthough the difficulty in the) the the child. on | 


case itself is not great, the.consequences that flow) he father here prays for the child to be restored 
from it are most important. Ifthe question were} | 

as easy as the Advocate General regards it, if the 
question of age were the only ground on which [ 
am to form my Judgment, then should merely 


feelings which are possessed by every parentin 
common, which are remarkably strong in most, 


and which, in coming down even to the brute | 
Nave to order the Doy to be delivered over {0 Chel creation, we find to.be the strongest ofall. But | 


the age might be determined hedoes not allege that his childis under bad | 


‘pareat, or leave him to himself, according as 


: influence, or exposed to harm. .. 
But the point of age is not the proper ground of. posed to harm, 


decision, noris it the only ground. The case of natural affection,—one of the most painful 
involves. other comsiderations, It is more @ operations which the law is called to perform ,— 


question of descretion than of age. but it is to be remembered that this Court has 


The eases applicable to the present case have) been established for the benefit of the whole 
been referred to this day by the learned Counsel. 


Lord Mansfield, Rex. v. Sir F.B. Delaval, in 
reviewing the three -principal cases that had 
occurred since Queen Anne’s time, says, That‘ he 
thought that what was done by the*Court, in every 
one of them, was right: though he did not agree 
with the seyimgs that were reported in the books 
to have been made use of in determining them. 
In cases of Writs of Hubeas Corpus directed to 
private persons, to bring up Infants,” the Court 
jis bound, exdebito justitia,to set the Infant free 
from an improper restraint: but they ate not bound 


to deliver them over to any body, nor to give them delegated by her to do justice to all her subjects, 


manifest respect for all those feelings and ties of 
nature which have been wisely planted in us. Far 
béit from this Court then,—unhappy would it be, 


unnecessary violence to such feelings, or should 
cease to be anxious to uphold every right ofa 


have their rights, as well as fathers and kindred 
Children and minors have also their rights in the 
community. Itis here that the Queen exercises 


any privilege. This must be left to their discre.sy, ig here that the Queen steps in, and gives her bir 
aid in defence ofthe feeble, when their rights 


tion, according to the circumstances that shall 
appear before them.—The true Rule is, “ That the 
Court are to judge upon the circuinstances of the 
particular case, and to give their directions 
| accordingly.” 
The law being thus laid down, I put those | Law, following the law of nature, confides a child 
jquestions tothe young lad for the purpose of to the enstody of his parents, (the father as head, 
ascertainiog his capacity. And though it appear. | and he is the only recognized head in this country, 
ed from his answers, that his reading has et 5 baving the general power over it.) The father 
; been extensive, nor his knowledge great, many of who has this general right is however supersede 
| his answers were perfectly correct, And then it| during the very early age.of the child by the 
jmust be remembered that he stood and was ! 


|questioned in avery difficult situation—on an 
elevated place;—in the presence of so: many 
{people,—and by one whohad never questioned 
him’ before. Some allowance myst therefore be 


‘made for non.possession of mind to some extent in | pe : + nati 
extraordinary circu e ustify this. 
jsuch circumstances. If those that are accustomed miraordinary to 


clash with the claims of the strong, preserving the 
feebler rights of children when ready to be 
overborne, even against the claims of their parents. 

During the very tender years ofa child, the 


better answers. I must say, ‘however, that I see.\), 


| grounds for judging him to be possessed of con.! gat 4 
| siderable intelligence. ©’ He has tbo ide eacrealat her sells his son asa slave, he may repudiate 


.instruction of considerable extent both in 


Knglish Scriptures and some of the Hindu 


|forming his mind, astothe difference between 
jthem. In-hisjaffidavit he has not set himself 
In the case of the Queen. versus the Revd. J. Anderson, \#8 being a well informed established Christian, | 

When the youth hed taken. hie sent, Sic Wie! but as one that desires to be further instructed in — 


gave no absurd and ignorant answers: some were © 
Edward Gambier.) The application made yester- remarkably correct, though he failed in answering . 


case decided immediately, or preferred adjourn- to know right from wrong, good from evil, false. . 


portant opein this community, involving the 


enlightened, and willembrace doctrines which’ 
for any one to look at the numbers assembled kore with whom they are connected will not ap. 


many feelings will be violated, and many ties will . 


of rights, and in fhatI dofeel the difficulty, | 


tohim, upderthe excitement of those natural 


Such'a case mity involve the severing of the ties | 


Community and not merely of apart. It mustever — 


—that in coming to its decision, it should do | 


father. But it must never be forgotten that others | 


her office as parens patria by her Courts of law, | 


mother : but when the child ig able: to be taken | 
‘from the mother, the. father become the sole 


is is when the child isi ercising 
to speak to him, no doubt he would have given-any chilis incapable 


én 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| ' 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
guardian, andmay take it, and hold it against the | 
mother. He may indeed in cases of immorality I 
4 | | 


prentice himself for his own maintenance. All 


‘ifa ather murders his child, he is hanged for it feontroversy as to the custody, the 
anda child may, when heis able to choose, ap. decide.” 


ourt must 


The other Judge (Coleridge) said, “A Habeas 


these cases suppose that the child has rights, Corpus proceeds on the fact of an illegal restraint. 
thougha minor, If he has discretion to judge Whenthe Writ is obeyed, and the party brought 


for himself ; and if he leaves his father’s house, 
know of no law, of no authority, of no compulsory 
process, that can force him to return to his father. 
Now it may be that a child in a community of 
this sort may be of sufficient discretion, and may 
form opinions contrary to those of his father, and 
may be desirous of leaving his father’s house with 
a view to get fuller instruction ig those principles 


which he has embraced,—I sayjif he possesses 
discretion, he may use that right. ‘I speak vot of 


his ha¥Ving reached what is commonly called the, 
years of discretion (for this, though a law phrase,| 
is often improperly used, because a person may 
arrive atthe years of discretion and not have dis-| 
cretion ;)—but of his possessing discretion, Parties! 


may legally do certain acts, before they are of full 
age. By the English Common Law and in Scot- 


land, a male child may contract marriage at 
Fourteen, and a female at twelre: in England, at 


Jourteen a child may appoint his own guardian. 


In neither of those cases that have been 
principally referred to did the Judges lay down 


arbitrarily that fourteen is the age of discretion. 
Inthe one easethe ehild who was refused to be 
restored to its fat 


another where it wall restored to his custody it 


was under nine or ten, 


up is capable of using a discretion, the rule is. 


simple, and disposes of many cases, namely, that. 
the individual who has been under the restraint is. 
declared at liberty ; and the Court will even 
direct that the party shall be attended home by 
an officer, to make the order effectual.” : | 


These are the authorities, continued Sir William 


Barton, and they lay down the principle perfectly: 
clear upon which I am to decide. But as the age 
of the lad has been a good dealinsisted upon, and 
there are contradictory affidavits upon that point, 
I think it right to give my opinion upon them, 
although 1 should decline resting what is my view 


of the case upgn the mere point of age. 


There is conflicting evidence upon this point. 
The father swears that the child was ¢welve years 


of age last Tuesday. The other two persons who 
declare themselves to be of the Brahmin caste. 


swear,—one of them that he was present at the 


birth of the child, the other that he came to the 


house the day that he was born. Uncontradicted 


I should take these declarations of theirs as proof. 
But they ere contradicted ; and it therefore comes 
rwas «under fourteen; in'to be a conflict between the two sets of affidavi's. 
The parties, father and son, are found claiming 


rights inconsistent with each other’s wishes. 


It isnot years but diserction that ‘sto guide Judging from the manner and appearance of the 


the Court in this matter, 


father before the Court I should say that his mind 


The learned judge here referred particularly to is strongly excited. How far that weighs,— how 
three cases—Ist, that ofa young lady whom the far prejudice and feeling sway him,—I shall not 


Court refused to give up to her alleged husband, 
—2d,that of three children who were not more 
than nine or ten yearg, some say six years old,— 


3d, that of a child “gix weeks under fourteen, in|strongly weighs with my mind: thatis the 


which case the Court refused to give up the child 
to the fathér, though under fourteen. But, 
said the Judge, the true rule is that the 
Court is called upon to give their judg- 


détermine : we know the more ignorant the 


person is, he is likely to be the more affected by' 


such influences. There is one circumstance that 


horoscope. Ibelieve that this is a point well 


guarded amongst them, by those ofthe Brahman! 


caste especially. They consider it of much value. 
This horoscope. was seen not long ago by the 


ment according to the circumstances. Lord youth. Now it is a remarkable circumstance that. 


Mansfield in the caseof Rexv. Delaval, lays 
this down as the true ground of coming to a 
decision ; and the same principles are laid down 
_in a more recent case, (King v. Henrietta Lavinia 
Greenhill.) In this case the children were re. 
moved from their father by their mother without 
his consent, and were under six years of age. ‘The 
Court obliged the mother to give them up to the 
father ; (though there may be such a case in 
Equity as to deprive a father of the custody of 
his own children, forthe rights of children as 
members of the community are to be respected, 
though they be ofless degree, as well as those of 
the father.) “ If we look strictly at the evidence,” 
said Lord Denman, “ this will, I think, be found 
a case falling within the general rule just stated, 
with respeci to the custody (that is, that the father 
Bhall have it, except under particular cireume 
stances,”) ‘But.’ said be, “1 think that the 
case ought to be decided on more general grounds 
because any doubts left on the minds of the publie,, 
as to theright to claim the custody of children, | 
might lead to dreadful disputes, and even endanger 
the lives of persons at the most helpless age, 
When an infant is. brought beforethe Court by 
Habeas Corpus, if he be of anage to exercise a 
choice,the Court leaves him to elect where he will 20; 
be not of that age, and a want of direction 
would only expose him to dangers or seductions, 
the Court must make an order for his being placed 
in the proper custody. The only question then is, 
what is to be considered the proper custody.” 
The other Judge (Littledale) says, “Tam of 
the same opinion. The practice in such cases. is 
that, ifthe children be of a proper age, the Court 
gives them their eleetion as to the custody in 
which they will be; if not, the Court takes care 
that they be delivered into the proper custody.” 
Judge Williams said, In general, where. the 
party brought up by Habeas Corpus is competent 
to'exercisem discretion on this point (the point of. 
_ custody,) the Court merely takes’ care that: the 
| option shall be free. In Rez v. Sir F. B. Delaval, 
_ the party was of such an age ; and the Court acted 
accordingly, But*where the age is not sucli ae to 
allow the exercise'ofia discretion,. and there. isa 


it is not produced, and allowed to carry its full 
weight. It is just such an instrument as if 
genuine would meet the case on the other side,— 
the testimony of three persons who have known 
the boy for four years previous to this time, and 
who swear that during that time his appearance is 
little changed. Isay nothing of the character of 
these three personsl. But had such an instrument, 


valid and regular, made at the time of the youth’s | 


birth, been produced, it must have had weight, 
One can conceive that these two persons who 


witnessed the cljild’s birth would have been witr/ 
nesses to this and itis natural to 
: een such a proof of the) 


ehild’s age being as alleged by the father, it would] 


pose that had there 


have occurred to the father to produce it now, be~ 
cause it would have made out the case which he 


wished,—that the child was only éwelve years last}, 


Tuesday. 
Qn the other hand the evidence of the child is 
given.in a fair and candid way. He does not speak 
with ubsolute decision,—he says that he believes 
that he is seventeen, and believes. this on reasons. 
given. If the Advocate General had upon these 


affidavits being put in desired time to answer them, | 
I would have given him leave to do so, and re-| 


served the case for a future day. [The Advocate 
General intimated them ifthe Judge wished for 
further evidence he would produce it. The Judge 
said, not now, Mr. Advocate Geveral; itis not 
for me to elicit evidence, but to deal with what is 
offered.] The Advocate General assented. 

The Judge then reaumed.—The fact of the age 
rests on counter affidavits. I must think that at 
the birth of the child a horoscope was made, and 
if the child is now only twelve I am at a loss to 
conseive why that horoscope ig not now produced, 
The youth save that he saw it, and that he knows 
from it that he is seventeen. This, it may be said, 
is mére hearsay evidence; but it is such as he can 
give,, He says that he entered Mr. Anderson’s 


School in November 1342, and gave his age as} 


nine er ten,* being desired to:do so by his father 
and«mother; but, he adds, he believed himself, at 
the time to be some years older. He might have 


reasonavel his own which he.does not: state. for 
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vanced stage of reading. He entered Pacheappah’s: 


[that belief. That makes him fourteen in Novem- 
ber. He may not be able to say when he com 
menced the study of Telugu; but his necessarily 
studying Telugu so long is avery important thing, 
because if he was occupied siz years in Telugu, to 
be ten in 1842, he must have commenced at. the 
age of four. It is inconceivable that he could 
have commenced earlier, as Telugu is a more ad- 


School two years ago, and gave his age as fifteen.T 
He does not tell his reasons for giving that age. 
He states several other circumstances: -he 
speaks of himself alsoas the middle child of 
three,—one four years older than himself, who 


direct the Sheriff to see that this choice is carried 
into effect. 

The Judge then addressing the boy said, Raga- 
yooloo, come here, my boy. You are at liberty to 
choose where you will go. Come here to me. 
Ragavooloo then went up near the Judge. 

Mr. Justice Burton. Where do you wish to go— 
is it to your father or to Mr, Anderson ? Ragavoo. | 
loo said, to Mr. Anderson. | 

Judge. Is that your desire? R. Yes. | 

J. Are you persuaded by your own mind, or by, 
any one else ? R. It is by my own mind. 

‘The Judge then directed the Sheriff tosee that 
Ragavooloo was safely conveyed to Mr.Anderson’s 


died three years agoatthe age of etghteen,—the} School:.— Native Herald, September 5.. 


other three years younger than himself, who died}, 


two yearsago, aged tqvelve. 
At this distance from me the child certainly ap- 
pears like one of eleven years of age; but let him 


be brought close, and, if each other’s faces are to} 


be taken as an index of age, I.see certain marks 
that indicate him tobe older. 1 see from the 
appearance of his face that he is more than eleven 
or twelve years. He has more the appearance of 
‘about sixteen. Evenif he were no more than 
twelve, I should still be of opinion that a far other 
ground of decision ought to be adopted than that 
of the Advocate General in the present case, 1]. 
cannot take the age of fourteen as the criterion of 


discretion. In England, fourteen is the age for 
‘certain purposes, asa male contracting marriage 
‘at common law, or choosing a guardian; _ but to 
jnherit property, he must be fwenfy-one. In this 
‘country sixteen is the full age for inheriting pro-| 
perty. If we take Ragaveoloo’s developments of: 
mind, and allow five years of difference for the two 


[The intense excitement occasioned by these pro- 
ceedings may be gathered from the following extract 
from the “ Atheneum,” one of the Madras newspa- 
pers. | 


NOTICE OF THE EXCITEMENT BY THE LOCAL PRESS, 
From the Reporter for the Athenaum—Supreme Court. 


“The multitude now about the court consisted of between 
three and four thousand persons at the least, of all castes, 
the Brahmins preponderating ; and immediately after the 
decision there was a general commotion and much evidence 


| of discontent. It was difficult for those who had been in 


court to get out of it, because of the press and throng at the 
principal entrance, all anxious to see the boy whose deliv- 
erance from idolatry had been pronounced from the highest 
tribunal at the Presidency. The Brahmins lost all hope, 
and gave symptoms of a desire to rescue the boy at what- 
ever risk; and although the police exerted themselves with 
a view to the dispersion of the congregated masses, the 


countries, it gives us more than e/even,as the age 
of diseretion for contracting marriage in this 
country. This shows that age alone is an unsafe 
ground to go upon. 
The child has been brought before me, and I 
have examined him as to the amount of his know- 
ledge. I find that he shows a reasonable mind. 
And I must say that, in whatever way the idea 
may be received, 1 regard the odjec¢ of the child’s 
choice as a good criterion of his discretion. Had 
the object.of his choice been bad, should have 
come to another decision,#&ind in this respect | 
do not agree with Lord Mansfield in what he did, 
in the case of Rex. v. Delaval, for he refused to} 
deliver up a female child under fourteen years of} 
age to her father, although she was kept for par. 
poses of prostitution. But there were particular 
circumstances in this case; Lord Mansfield 
suspected that the father had been a party to 
that, and that the application was made for the] 
purpose of extorting money. Werethe party 
‘before the Court a female wishing to be free to 
follow habits of prostitution, or a male a course of 
conduct that was infamous and dishonourable, I 
could not consent that they should be freed from 
their father’s authority, because the desire of such 
objects would_show that they were not of sound 
disuretion. agavooloo’s choice is a good 
criterion of his judgment. Tam bound to say so, 
He is choosing good for himself he is choosing a 
good education: he is choosing that which he_ 
believes will be for his salvation. 
the choice to be of such a nature, I must approve 


choice as a criterion of his jyadgment. 


world. Ifthis youth had chosen that which is! 
untrue and §infamous. I mast have applied the 
same rule, and said, Your choice is nota good, 
one; it shows that you do not possess discretion, 
and so think I have a right to’ in aid bis 
good choice asa proof of his discretion, and am 
bound to say that he has aright to follow out that, 
choice. And however painful it may beto the 
father, and however strong my‘instinctive desire 
| may be to alleviate his pain and to sympathize 
jwith him, I must not hesitate to say, as @ 
Christian Judge, bound to protect the weak. 
against the strong to defend the rights of 
conscience even against the strongest claims of 
nature, that what the boy has chosen for himself ts 
he Truth. Aud in this casei do that which was. 
| done by Lord “Mansfield; in Rex. v. Delavlft 


Truth ig but one, and can be but one over all the} 


multitude retained their ground, only shitting position ac- 
cording to their belief at the time as to what door the boy 
would be brought out from ; for it was considered advisable 


} to retain him within the walls of the court until the excite- 


ment should subside and the throng be thinned. But as 
there was no appearance of dispersion at a late hour in the 
evening, Mr. Anderson’s coach was directed to be brought 
within an adjacent compound which communicated with the 
court-house, another coach being so stationed at the sheriff’s 
office as to attract the attention of the populace. The Rev. 


Mr. Braidwood, the deputy sheriff, the chief constable, and 
the boy Rajavooloo entered Mr. Anderson’s coach, and the 
shutters of it having been closed on all sides, the coachman 
was instructed to drive homewards ; but ere the coach at- 
tained the gate of the compound alluded to, the multitude 
had already received notice of the fact. They assailed the 
conveyance, headed by a number of Brahmins, and but for 
good coachmanship the results might have been very seri- 
ous. ‘lhe head of the horse was attempted to be seized, 
but the animal was made to plunge and go off at full gallop, 
the Brahmins and others resolutely following the vehicle, 


| shouting and raising a tumult. They pelted the carriage in 


its progress with stones and other missiles, to the no small 
risk of those within it, the coachman receiving several 
blows, but still determinedly retaining his seat in the execu- 
tion of his duty. Up tothe gate of the mission premises, 
all was confusion: and tumult, the crowds gathering in 
‘strength; but a wise, precautionary measure—that of hav- 


When I see | 


of his judgment. I cannot shut my eyes to his} 


ing a body of police at the gate— secured the inmates of the 
coach from further molestation, for immediately on its arri- 
val, and before the pursuit could be well followed up, they 
were within the compound, and the gate closed and defen- 
ded. A short time subsequent to this, the deputy-sheriff 
was escorted back to his office, and the Rev. Mr. Anderson 
who was there, or about the court, brought in safety to the 
mission premises. Atl was soon quiet and still, and Raja- 
vooloo remains with the missionaries.’’ 


ehoose .where to go; and 


order, That.the/child. be-freed alt restrairits,| 
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and of its rare occurrence because it comes of God 


\for a good while desired to be received into the 
| body of Christ’s Church by baptiem, and wasan|\ 
_jexample for encouragement’ to Missionaries and| 
all who would put forth their exertions to, 


|thraldom of paganism, in the name of God, for 
{Ponambullum wes an idolator even from his 


‘wae at fallliberty to quit at discretion, nor was he 


{obeyed ;and Mr. Anderson proceeded to give to 


Baptism of a young Hindoo. 


laced inthe Triplicane branch school of the 
This solemn ordinance was performed on th: 


* Ibe more. They would that he should ve 
Free Church Mission, but it was to be otherwise, 


evening of Wednesday last at the Institution ir and Ponambullum went to a school in Chindadri- | 
connection with the Free Church of Scotland in pettah under the superintendence of the Rev.) 
the presence of a large body of Christians, among Mr. Winslow. Here he continued to attend| 
whom were Brigadier Ketchen, Colonel Pratt, J. and had read much of the scriptures without feel- | 
|F. Thomas, and J. DeFries Esquires, Captains ing in the least impressed with the traths they 


Russel and Seymour, Surgeons Lorimer and contain; but‘one sabbath day Mr. Winslow preach- 


asa goodly number of ladies. ‘Ihe occasion was to allude to the high responsibility of his office, and 
a weekly prayer meeting, and the Ministers of the! to the awful account he would have to give at the 
‘Church alluded to ¢mbraced the opportunity o 
publicly receiving, by baptism, into the body o 
‘Christ’s visible Church on earth, a young Hindox 
‘boy of caste who, early impressed with the error, 
and abominations of Heathenism, had for. 
saken father, mother, kindred, and friends 
‘and voluntarily placed himself under the care o| 
the Reverend Messrs. Anderson, Johnston end 
Braidwood. The boy appears to be intelligent, i 
of a slender make, and said to be about sixteen 
years of age: his name is Ponambullum; and al- 
though received by the Ministers he sought, he 


Saunderson, and several other gentlemen, as mal and in the course of his sermon had occasion 


las a Minister of the Gospel, towards the heathen 
‘all around him, and this made an immediate 
impression on the mind of Ponambullum, who 
ever after retained a vivid recollection of the 
fact.—A change was soon observed in his conduct 
and although he went to, and strove to stay with 


took him away. by force. This: happened about 
twenty months ago; and the boy was suffered to 
be taken away inasmuch as he was not consider- 
ed to be of sufficient age then to judge for him- 
self. Once more under the power of his own 
people, his uncle took him to Cuddalore, to Thi- 
chinopoly, and to Streerungum, and induced him 
to fall down before the idols, in order, as the 
uncle believed, to drive away the evil spirit that 
possessed his ticphew. He succeeded, and Po- 
nambullum did fall down before the idols; but 
afterwards he was sent to the school at Chingle. 
put. There he continued to attend reading the 
scriptures, and presented himself to be baptized, 
but the impression on the minds of the elders 
there was, that there was nothing in the mind of 
Ponambullum to be depended upon at the time. 
In January last, whilst the Missionaries of the 
Free Church were ona visit totheir schools at 
|Chingleput, the boy presented himself to Mr. An- 
derson and repeated his desire, stating that 
it was his conviction that he should — flee 
frem the wrath to come; but Mr. Anderson 
would not receive him to be baptized remember- 
ing that he had partly yielded already to the 
persuasions of his friends to worship. idols, 
and on this ground told him to consider, and 
to consider well what he was about to do—his 
way was beset with difficulties and ‘troubles, and 
because of it he would do well first to count the 
cost. The Missionaries returned to Madras and 


received into the body of the church until th 
Ministers had used everv necessary cued 
with reference to the boy’s position in connection 
with his parents, relatives, and friends, and found 
him steadfast after he had resisted every attempt 
made to draw him away again to the idolatries of 
Heathenism, 

The business of the Meeting commenced about 
twenty minutes to seven o'clock, and in the man- 
ner ordinarily observed at weekly prayerMeetings, 
A Psalm was guag, and two porticns of scripture 
—the 40th of Isaiah and the 28th of St. Mathew— 
read by the Reverend Mr. Braidwood. After 
which this- Minister offered up a prayer adapted 
to the occasion, and at its conclusion the congre- 
gation sang the: 72d Psalm. 

The Reverend Mr. Anderson then rose, and 
after a few prefatory remarks, considering what 
was about to be doneas of the providence of God, 


at his own appointed time and does not depend on 
the will ef His Ministers here on earth—he called 
upon Ponambullum to stand up. The youth 


the Meeting a sketch of the past history of the life 
of the boy he was about to baptize. Ponambullum 


much of the blasphemy and abuse poured out 
jagainst them and their God by the people of 
the place; but in February Ponambullam pre- 
sented himself again, and this circumstance having 
been brouglit to the notice of the Missionaries 
here, awritten message was again sent that the 
youth should consider well what he was about to 


rescue the souls of their fellow creatures from the 


mother’s womb. When very young he came under 
instruction, and was admitted, with. two other 


‘instituted for the education of native. Christian 


do. ‘This did not seem to discourage him for he 
had been seeking God in prayer: he had already 
put off the mark of the beast on his forehead, and 
could not be brought to resume it for all the 1n- 
ducements, threats, and persuasions of his friends 
and kindred. Matters. stood thus; but. on the 


native boys of caste, into,a school at Royapeitah 


girls. Here he read in English and Tamil for 


more than three years, and his relations finding, 
that he had learned much, desired that he should 


ast day if he did not zealously discharge his duty — 


the Missionaries, his. relatives came there 


heard nothing more of him, albeit they had heard - 
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night of the 7th of April he lett Ubingiepur, anu 
|came to Madras about twelve o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day, having travelled above five and thirty 
miles. When he presented himself at the Mis- 
sion House he was not in his usual clothes, having 
cast these away lest it should be said that he had 
run away because of any thing he possessed ; and 
‘|when he was asked by those already snatched 
away from Heathenism os to what brought him 
-|thus, he replied that he ‘‘came to be saved 
\from the wroth to come.” He was received, 
and gave every token of sincerity; never 
changed and always’ evinced the same, 
simple confiding belief. Ona Friday his father 
{came to see him, and he was freely permitted to 
\see his father; but all bis father could put forth 
jin order to induce him to return, was in vain. He 
was subjected to the same ordeal by other indivi- 
duals, and although he seemed weak, his strength 
laid in his weakness and the simplicity of his 
|belief. Onthe following day he was exposed to 
|the persuasions of his brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
jand three children, but he remained unshakep ; 
and on the sabbath another relative came, only to 
depart with the like success. About a fortnight 
ago his father came again accompanied by many 
relatives, about ten or eleven in number, and did 
|their utmost to persuade the boy toreturn, but he 
would not: they would have used force such as 


- 
— 


_jeare of Mr. Winslow, but the Missionaries would 
jnot suffer it, giving themto understand that the 


was at liberty, if he chose, to go of his 


own free will—no compulsion would. be 
allowed either with reference to his stay of 
his departure. About a week ago, letters verv 
skilfully written in Tamil were sent to him: he 
read one of them; it teemed with abuse against the 
| Missionaries, and made promises to him of the 
{most flattering kind ; but he heeded them not ; 
{and when his father saw him again he gave short 
answers to his father’s persuasions and with these 
his father left him. In short every, thing that 
/could be done, was done to induce him to return 
‘to his idols once more, but the youth stood stead. 
\fast against all temptations, and has since conti- 
nued in a child-like spirit of prayer to God. 


| Such was the trials to which this young Hindeo 


had been subjected; and the Missionaries believ- 
jing that he was fit to be admitted into the Church 
jof Christ, Mr. Anderson proceeded to receive hiin 
jinto it by the ordinance of Baptism. To the 
{necessary questions put to him he gave satiffactory 
\responses; and after this Mr. Anderson 
|jspoke to him affectionately; re. 
minded him of his fall end cautioned him 
Jagainst a recurrence; explained the true nature 
of the appointment of baptism to him,. and told 
him always to remember what he _ had 
confessed with. his own mouth before many: 


cluded, Ponambullum was baptized by the sprink-' 


f water in the name of the Father, and of the 
hg and of the Holy Ghost. After this. the 
baptized youth was spoken to again very feelingly 
and in terms deserving of the most scrious reflec- 


\tion ; and particularly eantioned against falling 


‘back as two. of the eight baptized had already 
\done, by bringing to bis mind how such conduct 
must pierce Christ and his Missionaries on earth. 


they had used when Ponambullum was under the — 


_|witnesses; and baving thus. addfessed him at 
jsome length he proceeded to pray, the boy bowing | 
jin. humble submission... The prayer being 


e hoped that he would endure to the end, and 
ui ‘. be blessed with the privileges and blessings 
| of the household of God. Mr. Anderson: then 
addressed the Meeting, which broke up in the 
‘usual manner about.a quarter after eight o’clock. 
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MADRAS. 

CELEBRATION OF THE CHEDDUL.—_ 
We have formerly noticed the Hook- 
Swiiging festival” called Churrack 

* Vol. I. No. 4. 
Poojah, or in this part of India Ched- 
dul; but beg to present our readers 
with an account of one of the so 
Jeatted celebrations,of which/there are 
three or four oft successive Lord’s- 
days in the vicinity of Madras soa 
an Editorial of the Madras Circulator, 
which seems a pretty fair description 
of the practice usua] on those occa- 
sions in this part of the country. In> 
some parts of this presidency, and 
perhaps generally in the interior of 
India, the swinging post is moveable, — 
being on a sort of cart, which is drawn | 
round a circle by the multitude, while 
the victim of superstition of vanity is 
suspended on the hooks. !This is a 
more dangerous process than that with | 
a fixed position of the pole, and cases 
have within a few years occurred of 
loss of life from the giving way of 
some part of the machinery. The © 
whole ceremony is brutal and disgust- 
‘ing, as well as cruel—below the dig- 
nityagto speak of nothing betterg of 
human beings to perpretate, or 
Christian Government to countenance. 
Great efforts have in past years been 
Made in Calcutta for the suppression 
of these orgies, and their performance | 
has, we believe, been restricted to, the 
Jess populous parts of the suburbs of 
that city. In Madras our energetic 
Superintendent of Police directed a 
year or two since, that the perform- 
ance at Royapooram should be in ea 
place at a short distance from that: 
where the post and sweep had usually 
been erected, and where it would be — 
less of @ nutsancef/but a petition lately 
went up to Government for a gestora. 
tion of ancient privileges, arid they 
have, we understand, been restored. 
We do not pretend to advise Govern- 
ment on any question, but certainly , 
if the ruling powey feel themselvesd/ 
bound to allow the Natives in all sorts / 
of beastly orgies, under the name of 
‘Teligious rites, they need not coup: 
tenance them, by allowing the Police | 


Peons actually to take part in the cere- | | 


monies/as it seems was done at Roya- 
pooram. The presence of a protective 
police merely to prevent ers 
wears a very different aspect from tha 
of officials bearing the badge of a Chris- 
tian Government_assisting in the rites 
of devil worshipysuch as that of Ched- 
dul. All acknowledge that it is no 
part of Brahminism, that it is not en- 
joined in any of the Shasters, and all 
respectable of it. Yet 
| the rabble must/be gratified. They 
must have liberty, to suspend them- 
selves,or each othergon iron hooks—_ 
to walk or rather rwii‘Sver beds of coals © 
—pierce their sides with strips of bam- 
~boo or rattan—to run iron spits through 
the tongue or and practice 
aor rea self-tor- 
tures, to appease evil spiritsato redeem 
donk promise made to them when in 
troubles yer to obtain a 
aping,and perhaps | 
| All these 
—Parbarities are of one family, and 
though little noticed by Christians in 
this country qare openly performed to 
the injury as well as annoyance of 
her Majesty’s subjects. | 
If there, must be liberty for these — 
things, at least there is no occasion 
for encouragement, and less than none 
if less there be, for participation. There 
need be no talk about a pledge to Hin- 
duism. These abomination, at any.yate 
are not in the bond, for the Hindu, dis-/ 
own them. We do not see why'the 
directions of Lord Grey for the ‘‘with- 
drawal of the disgraceful connexion”’ 
of the Ceylon Government with the | 
superstitions of heathenism, should not 
be adopted by the Court of Directors — 
| for the Government of India. | 
_» “To separate the British Govern- > 
ment from all ACTIVE PARTICIPA- | 


TION in the practises of a heathen | 
worship, they conceive to be a plain 
and simple, though urgent duty.” 


| On Sunday last another of those 
disgusting and brutalizing exhibition 
par dr festivals amongst the Natives 

. was allowed to be gone through under 


the auspices of a Christian Govern- 
mont. under the 

euspices—we should have said under 
\ protection, the encouragement of 
_ the Government is evinced by the 
-, employment of Police officials to assist 
_ in the perpetration of cruelties, which 
_ under the guise of religious profession 


— 
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degrade the age we live in. According — 


to our information, about mid-day on 


Sunday last, crowds of people, the ma- 


jority of them, more or less intoxicated 
with liquors or narcotics, were to be 
seen hurrying towards Royapooram, a 
village in the vicinity, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing a series of ceremo- 
nies, worthy of the above introductory 
description. Describe one, and the 
reader is in possession of the necessary 
data to give him a true idea of all. 
There was erected near the beach, and 
close to the Tannah, a pole of the 


height of, perhaps sixty feet from the 


basement, which was a sort of stage or 
platform, whereon were stationed the 


butchers, awaiting, after the fashion of © 
hawks, for their victims. On the top © 
_of this pole was fixed a traversing » 


beam, to one end of which the votary— 
the penitent we presume, at any rate 


the expectant of future eer pro- 


posed to attach himself. At the end 
are attached ropes for the purpose of 
swinging the man round on the pivot of 
the pole. The machinery understood, 
so far as we can make ourselves under- 
stood, the next thing is the man him. 


self, Under a small shed, distant some 


_ thirty or forty yards from the swinging 
| ere the instruments of tor. 


machine, w 
ture, and those whose office it is to 
apply them. The instruments, where- 
by the man is attached to the travers- 


ing a consist of a pair of hooks, 
of stegl we 


believe, which may be best 

described as being in form precisely 
similar to those used by butchers in the 
shambles for the purpose of hanging up 
flesh for sale. The man, three parts 
drunk with liquor of some description, 
or stupified with drugs, is taken by his 
friends and relatives to the above men: 
tioned shed, for the purpose of having 
these hooks inserted just above the 
small of the back on either side of the 
vertibré. The incisions are four in 
number, two on each side, and the 
hooks pass, we believe, under the 
‘sinews of the back, so as to prevent 
any further laceration of the flesh or 


skin, further than that occasioned by — 


the cuts rendered necessary for the 
‘passage of the hooks. This is all skil- 
fully performed. The man is then 
_bedecked with flowers, according to 
‘taste it may be, elegantly or the re- 
verse, and marched amid the shouts 
and delight of the multitude to the 
platform. He is furnished with a short 
stick, which he flourishes about, at- 
_ tempting a bravado he cannot accom- 
plish, and looking as like a madman as 
the occasion could demand. He is also 
furnished by Government with a sort. 
of Body Guard, composed of Peons, 
who clear the road for ¢his Excel- 
lency” for the nognce, and who do 
their work it must'be confessed, most 


good-naturedly. On the platiorm we 


t 
‘s placed upon his face lying at 

ful! longth whilst the hooks, by Ss 

of lashings, are attached to that end 0 


that this part of the performance 18 


secreted from all except those in the 


‘immediate vicinity by means of a sort 


1 d, he 

‘of dropscene. All this completed, he 
gradually raised, the while 
ing to kick and sprawl about, 
striving to appear as comfortable 
ossible. He is then swung round, 


ibi ircle, if we 
\describing @ very correct circle, 


is aforesaid vagy ies of motion, 
himself. lations to his 
nd now 
mes and pieces of HOWE 
pore the crowd, 
scramble for them amidst clapping 
hands and other demonstrations of - 
sure. At the conclusion of the t “oh 
circle, he is gently lowered to Pp 
form and the ropes detached from the — 
nooks. A portion of these is 
then cut into small pieces, and A abies 
amongst the crowd by the 0 = ng 
hangmenfwe know not what ot . 
signation they would prefer an 
former rush after them with e 
eagerness. The man is then taken ‘0 


t 
repared for another impatient aspiran 
for baste’ honours, and he retires 
his own proper ones thick upon im. 
* * We have given one 
of this rite, and it may serv 
a. We now wish to inquire for ot | 
reason, and on what justification,” e 
Police force are engaged In these rites. 
If the reason be for the sake of gl 
ing the peace, we pronounce it a faila- 
cious one: first, because there th ~ 
one with the force present sufficien 
the purpose had an outbreak 
and secondly, that their portion of duty 
as observable on Sunday last, at 
really as though they were bon Eee 
articipators in the rites themselv a 
There were present four European 
Constables, ready of course Rng. 
emergency, and also for the 
of the prowess expected from their’ 
body. There were, of Grepnem or 
what may be considered worse, oe 
‘drunken natives, some ten cca 
people present—divide these into ar 
sections, and we find the exact amount 
of bodily power and intellectual “— | 
city expected by the Government from — 
those functionaries, provided, as We 
said before any disturbance had — | 
red, which happily did not. y 
was the Sabbath, and one we be lieve 
‘it is the ruleg under Christian 
ments, to pfeserve 468 free as possi vg 
from being desecrated by outward ie 
‘pitions such as those we have des- 
‘eribed. At any rate there would have 
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been the appearance of valuing what 
we deem holy, by either postponing 
the celebration of this feast until a less 
objectionable day could be found, or al. 
lowing it to proceed without the ap- 
parent countenance of the Government, 
There are orders and regulations about 
respecting the feelings of the natives, 
and their observances, such as they 
choose to deem religious. This is po- 


licy, and an expedient worthy of those 


whence it emanated. But we do think 
that we should be evincing somewhat 
less of the hot and coldy water sys- 
tem, did we refrain from allowing the 
use of our Police for the purpose of 
perpetuating brutal exhibitions, and 
which one-tenth even of the force usu- 
ally employed would suffice to put an 
end to. We do not hesitate to say that 
it is the duty—neither more nor less, of 


“this,_a_ professedly Christian Govern. 
fut an end to these 
disgusting profanities. We will go 


further, and say, that it is a sin to even 


| wink at their continuance. 
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TOLERATION OF Caste IN THE NATIVE 
CHURCH IN INDIA, | 


Our attention has been directed to the subject of the caste b 
the appearance inthe Tamil Magazine for this month (July) of a | 
sermon which was preached by the Rev. J. H. W. Schmitz of Zan- 

jore, to his congregation upon this momentous topic. The sermon 
is founded upon the 16th verse of the 10th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, ‘And other sheep Ihave which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” ‘The preacher has given a faith-. 
ful exposition of evangelical principles, as they bear upon the great 
practical duty of all Christians being one in Curist Jesus; a | p 
unity which is to be embodied and developed in the thousand acts | , | 
of daily life, and to be preserved, unmarred and unpolluted by the | 
influence of jealousies and angry passions. Several most import- 
ant facts are also stated, the chief of which were published in 
English as they came from the pen of the same individual, in the | 
Madras Christian Instructor for October 1843. ‘There is one - 
fact which has been brought forward on both occasions; a fact_4 
which is so broad and well-defined and withal so monstrous, that | 
the re-iteration of it may be enough to enlighten the most per- 
versely blind, and arouse the most determinedly callous, regarding | 
this enormous and foul corruption inthe Christian Church. ‘The | 
fact is this—that when a man who isa Christian and a Catechist | | | | 
goes forth into the villages to make known the Gospel of Him who | 


washed his disciples’ feet and shed nis 0100a ror men, aud to 
invite the poor, and the halt, and the lame, and the miserable of | 
all classes and all degrees to come to the banquet of love without | 
money and without price, because he in his vain imagination fan- | 
cies that there still cleaves to his person some of the sacredness 

_ that attaches to Brauma’s legs, or to BrauMa’s feet—a sacred- 

, ness which his heathen countrymen will not allow to belong to © 

_ him-—a sacredness which reason cannot appreciate, and which © 
Christianity abhors—because he fancies himself possessed of this — | 
sacredness which has a place no where but in his own proud heart © | | 
—on his retiring to recruit his exhausted frame, though there may | 
be one or more houses where prayer is wont to be made, where — 
the name of Christ is named—where the dwellers have been sanc- © 
tified through the regeneration of the Spirit and belief ofthe truth, — 
inasmuch as these his brethren in Christ according to the nomen- | 
clature of heathenism, are of a lower caste than himself—disdain- | 
ing to darken with his holy person the door of their out-cast | 
dwelling, he passes on to the homestead of those who wear the 
mark of the beast, and claiming with them .a peculiar fellowship 
eats at their board and in their bosom sinks into repose ! 

_ Those who have to lay the foundation ofa Christian Church in 

any part of India, setting out on a principle that caste in all its © | : — 

_ forms is to be rejected and abhored, find their path comparatively 

plain, and though they may in the first instance have few to join — 

| them in such a narrow path, they escape from many difficulties 

and perplexities which harass the mind of a young European Mis- | 

| sionary, on whose shoulders have just been placed all the weight © 

| and responsibility of a Native Church, in which many of the abo- | 

| minations of caste, such as we have above described, have acquir- 

| ed a prescriptive right, and are pressing it down like a mighty 

| incubus, stifling every heavenly aspiration and crushing every — 

| earthly charity. | 

| In like manner, if we consider for a momenf the condition of thé — 

Church in the slave states of America, as regards the duty of op- 

posing slavery, we shall find that it forms quite a parallel to the | Bo 

case just mentioned, In forming a new Church, reason and 

Scripture demand that no slave-holder be admitted ; that he who | | or 

| would partake for the first time of the memorials of His death in | | 
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| whom there is neither bond ner free, should abandon all claim to 


hold property in his fellow-man, and thus prove his love to God 
whom he hath not seen, by loving his brother whom he hath seen. 
But the case is widely different, and the difficulties a thousand- 
fold more numerous and perplexing, when a Minister who feels 
it to be his duty to banish all vestiges of bondage from the Chris- 
tian Church, finds himself, in the Proyidence of God, called to 
preside over a Christian society of whom many in full communion 
are actually slave-holders, the children of slave-holders, and who 
on account of the state of the community in which they dwell, 
could not, without great pecuniary loss to themselves and their 


heirs, replace the labour of the bondman, by the labour of the 


free. 
But because the case is more difficult, shall we infer that when 


slavery or caste has found a footing in the Christian Church, when — 


| through the feebleness and drowsiness of Zion’s watchmen, and 


the wiles and vigilance of the adversary, these noxious and dead- 
ly poisonous tares have been sown, and have grown, and gathered 


+ strength, shall we infer that nothing can be done ? Slavery and 


caste are both opposed to the soundest and plainest dictates of 


reason, and to the first principles of Christianity, While these 
views are fully expounded and honestly enforced, and without re- 


spect of persons, faithfully applied, let each of the grosser violations 
of natural justice and Christian charity, innumerable examples of 
both of which are ever rising to the surface of society and claiming 
redress, when either caste or slavery is tolerated—just as countless 


bubbles of foam are bursting on the surface of the breaking billow 


as it dashes on the shore,—let each open violation of natural right 


jvand Christian liberty, and Christian love, be fairly investigated 


and righteously reproved and. punished. Before such a mode of 
procedure, neither of the two gigantic evils now spoken of, uor 


F any other, ould matatain its ground. Caste has struck its roots 


deep into this soil where stands the Native Church of India, and 
it has grown to a great tree, and, upas-like, is shedding a most 
deadly influence all around; because while some Christian Mis- 
sionaries, with the most unaccountable inconsistency, have defend- 
ed it and still venture to stand up in its support, as if it were a 
harmless thing—an inoffensive custom, a civil distinction—others, 
and they are not a few, while strongly convinced of its-being false 
in principle and disastrous in operation, have with lamentable 
weakness tolerated its absurdity and winked at its wickedness— 


and even to this present hour there are many who feel the piety of | 


the few Natives who compose their Church to be so feeble, and 
so fickle, that they are afraid to proceed directly in attacking this 


insufferable evil, lest, while they grasp it, to drag it to deserved | 


punishment, the little life that bgeathes in their,Church should in 
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THE BIBLE SOCTETY. 


_ The annual meeting of the Madras Auxiliary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society was held ° 


on Tuesday evening last, in the Church Mission- 
ary Society’s Blacktown. The attendance 


_was very large. The Hon. Walter Elliot presided. 
Prayer was offered b 


The Rev. A. Walker then read the following 
REPORT. 
_ In entering upon the important duty of reporting up- 
» on the operations of this Society during the past year, 


> your Committee desire to offer the sacrifice of praise to | 


their covenant God in Christ Jesus, forall the mercies of 
) which they have been the unworthy recipients, and for 
| all the grace vouchsafed to them for the discharge of 
| their responsible functions. While sensible of the 
weakness of their eforts to disseminate the Word of 


the Rev. P. S. Royston. | 


God, and of their coldness in the cause, they desire to | 
bless their Redeemer for what has been accomplished | 
‘| through their means, and give all the glory to His name. 

| They are thankful that it has pleased the Lord so 
| greatly to extend the sphere of the Society’s labours, 
| to provide them with increased funds, and to raise up 

an extensive agency for the circulation of His precious 
| Word ; and it 1s their fervent prayer that these means 
| may be made effectual to the recovery of many souls 
} now lying in darkness and the shadow of death. 
| But conscious of the utter insufficiency of even the 

best human agency to effect this end, your Committee 
. would earnestly invoke the blessing of God the Holy 

Spirit on each portion of Scripture sent forth by this | 
r peg & so that it may be received not as the word | 
_ of men, but as it is in truth the Word of God; which | 
_ effectually worketh in them that believe. | 
As the origin and objects of the Bible Society may | 


_ be but imperfectly known to many, your Committee | 

propose on the present occasion briefly to allude to 

these points, in ‘the hope of arousing @ wider interést 

in this noble institution, and bringing its claims to. 

‘support more prominently before the Christian com- 
munity. 

__ The facility with which we procure Bibles at this |- 


day, renders 1t difficult for us to realize that there ever 
was a time when they were scarce. Much less can 
_we picture to our minds the period when there was no — 
written revelation of the will of God. For more than ~ 
two thousand five hundred years, however, after the 
creation of man, that is, up to the time of Moses, the 
world had no record of God’s dealings with mankind ; — 
and all that was known of the creator was transmitted © 
from generation to generation by means only of oral 
‘tradition. We have reason to the Lord that 
this period, when all tlesh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth, a succession of faithful withnesses should — 
have been raised up, to preserve the knowledge of the © 
truth, and transmit it in all its purity from one to the 
other, until the time arrived when it was to be com- 
Initted to writing. It is considered probable that the 
_book of Job, which is undoubtedly one of’very great 
antiquity, was among the earliest portions of the Word 
of God preserved in the form ofa writterd record, and 
for Moses was reserved the privilege of composing, under 
the direct imspiration and guidance of God the Holy 
Spirit, the first five books in our Bible, called the Penta- 
_teuch, The remaining portions of the Old Testament 
_ were added by different leaders, prophets, priests, and 
_ kings of Israel, all holy men of God, who spoke as they 
_ were moved by the Holy Ghost. There were no means, 
_ however, in those times of multiplying copies of the 
holy oracles, except by the laborious process of tran- 
ei 49 them by the hand ; and though provision was 
| made for their being read constan y tothe Jewish 


— 


| completing those Holy Scriptures which are able to 


ople by their priests, they were themseives inacces- 
‘ible to "the nfs of the nation, and totally unknown 
to the rest of the world. It may be remarked, in re- 
ference to the making of transcripts of the sacred 
Scriptures, that ‘‘so great was the reverence of the 
Jews for their Divine writings, that if, in copying 
the manuscripts, they made a sin gle error, they | 
would reject the material thus spoiled, end begin 
all again. They never permitted. themselves to | 
re-touch or erase: and in coming to the name J eho- 
vah, they always wiped their pens and refilled them. 

During the four centuries which intervened between 
the period of the completion of the Old Testament 
Scriptures and‘the coming of our Lord, the Jews were | 
still the sole custodians of the Word of God. After 


| our Lord’s crucifixion and ascension, the four evange- 
' lists were inspired to commit to writing the leading 
\ features of ‘His ministry. Luke then wrote a history 
_ of the acts and missionary labours of the Apostles ; to 
which were subsequently added the several Epistles, | 
‘and’ the book of Revelation: the authors of all 

these writings being at the time under the express teach- 


‘ing of the Holy Spirit. Much time must have elapsed | 


‘before these precious records of Divine Truth became 


known to all the churches founded by the Apostles ; and. | 


“it was probably not till the middle of the second century 
of the Christian era, that they were collected together, 
‘as comprising the books of the New Testament, and 


make wise unto salvation through faith which 1s in 
Christ Jesus. From this period, however, the word of 
truth, the gospel of our Salvation, was no longer to be 
entrusted to a single nation ; but was to be published 
by the Christian church throughout all the world ; 


though centuries were to elapse before, by the inven- 


| tion of the art of printing, facilities were to be afforded | 


for sending forth that word into the remotest corners 
of the earth, and further centuries were to before 
the formation of a Christian association for that object. 
_ The remarkable manner in which the sacred writings 
have, in all ages, been preserved from destruction by 
‘the overruling Providence of God, is graphically de- 
scribed in the following observations :—‘‘ Whernone 
thinks that the Bible has been copied during thirty 
centuries, as no book of man ever was, or ever will 
that it was subjected to all the wandering experience 
of Israel, that it was rted seventy years to 
Babylon, that it had seen itself so often persecuted, or 
forgotten or forbidden, or burnt,—when one tk 
that it has had to the 
rsecutions, when persons found in possessio: 
| of the oly books were thrown to the wild beasts, next 
- the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, when false 
- books and false legends were everywhere multiplied, 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, when so few could 
read even among princes, the twelth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries, when the use of the Scriptures in 
_ the vulgar tongue was punished with death, and when 
the books of the ancient fathers were mutilated,— 


| 


then we can perceive how certain it is, that on the one. 
hand the Providence of God has put forth its mighty 
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| power, causing the church of the Jews to give us, i 

| its integrity, the very book which records its revolts, 
| which predicts its ruin, which describes Jesus Christ ; 
| and, on the other hand, that that same Providence has 


caused the Roman Church, which in particular forbade 


| its people to read the sacred books, and gave them in’ 
| the stead of the Word of God the traditions of the 


middle ages, to transmit to us, in all their purity, 
those very Scriptures which say that Rome would be 


| the seat of a terrible apostacy.” 


It was not until the early part of the sixteenth cen- 


tury that the English Scriptures were first printed ; 


and so violent was the persecution against those who 
endeavoured to spread the knowledge of them, or were 
found in possession of them, that many more years 
passed beiore they could be read or distributed in 
peace. When at alater period greater religious liberty 
was gained, and a free salvation through the blood of 
the Lamp began to be preached, the desire to search 
‘the. Scriptures increased ; and the inability to pro- 
cure them in sufficient numbers led to measures teing 
concerted for supplying the demand for them. This 
scarcity appears to have been chiefly felt in Wiles, 
where ‘the joy of those who received Bibles amat- 
ed to exultation, while the grief of such as could not 
obtain a copy fell little short of anguish.” An incilent 
is told of twelve peasants subscribing togethe to 
purchase a copy of the Bible, which each family was 
to keep a mouth, and then pass it forward. h its 


‘arrival among them, an old man, who had bee the 


last subscriber, finding his name at the end of the list, 
wept bitterly, saying ‘‘ alas! it will be twelve mnths 
betore it comes to me, and, [ may be gone before 
that time into another world.” Such was the confition 
of Wales at the beginning of the prosans century, in 
respect of the want of Bibles; and the state of other 
parts of the British Isles must have been nearly the 
same. It was when reflecting on these cireumstances 
that the thought occurred to the Rev. Thomas Charles, 
an earnest and faithful Welsh Pastor, who had been 
deeply concerned for the spiritual destitation of the 
people, that a Society might be formed for distributing 
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the Bible alone, on a plan sim-lar to thst of the Reli- 
Haciety, . which had alrealy been estab- 
lished in London. ‘At the next meeting of that 

Society Mr. Charles~ was introduced, and repre- 
sented, with all the ardour of his character; “the 
dearth of Bibles in his native principality, and the 
longing desire of the Welsh to have them. At the 
moment when this appeal was made, the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, who was at that time one of the Secretaries 
of the Tract Society, gave expression to these memora- 
ble words :-—Surely a Society might be formed for the 


purpose ; and if for Wales, why not also for the Empire 
and the world! In this thought all who were present 
shared and rejoiced, The meeting instructed its Se- 
cretary to follow up the suggestion, and prepared a 
letter, inviting Christians of every name to unite to 
form a Society to send the Word of God, without note 
or comment, all over the world. Accordingly, on the 


| 7th March, 18/4, ata menting of about three hundred 


ge was established the British and Foreign 
ible Society,—a Society which has furnished a plat- 
form on which all Christians could harmoniously unite 
m one labor of love, and which has gone on, notwith- 


standing difficulties and objections, doing its own | 


work, conquering and to conquer, in every region to 
which its operations have been extended.” 
_ Some conception may be formed of the valne of this 
institution when it is stated, that while the number of 
copies of the Word of God circulated during the two 
hundred and eighty years from the date of the inven- 
tion of printing, amounted to rather more than four 
millions, those printed and distributed during the 
five and fifty years which have transpired since the 
establishment of the Society number no less than near- 
ly thirty-four milligns. Much had been done in the 
way of translating the Scriptures, since the date of 
he first Euglish version excuted by Wiclif in 
ear 1380; translations having been made 4 about 
fty of the princi al languages of the world : but verv 
uch remuined still to be accomplished, and, under 
e auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
e Holy Scriptnres have been rendered into-ninty-eight 
|dditional dialects; making in all one hundred 


‘ch they are now published. 
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rests 


past year in thesale and free distribution of 
- tures, and shows the general state of ative focli on 


the fo" state here b 


ferred by the Bible Scciety on all the Christian com- 
munity, but especially cn the poorer members of it, 
in the low price at which it suppl es the Word of God ; 
an entire English Bible leing pr curable at its deépts 
for less than one shilling. 

The last aspect in which the practical working of 
the Society is exhibited is one peculiar to heathen lands. 
ere it not only provides for the wants of Christians, 
but seeks to benefit them that are without, by sending 
God’s imperishable Word among them, to convince 
them. of all their ungodly deeds, and to be as a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn and 
the day star arise in their hearts. Towards the fur- 
therance of this object much aid is afforded by the 
Missionary brethren, who in the course of their 
evenguaee tours, often follow up their preaching by 
the distribution of Scripture portions among those who 
have listened tothe word of exhortation. Occasionally 
they have been imduced to undertake special journeys for 


Scriptures among the heathen, though taking ‘opportu- 
nity at the same time to make known unto them b 

the living vo the one only way of salvation throug 

the precious lood of Christ, as of a lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot. A journey of this description, 
through some of the towns and villages of Mysore not 
often visited by Missionaries, was made towards the 
end of last year by the Rev. Messrs. Hardey and Hod- 
son, an account of which will be found in the Appendix, 
and be perused with deep and painful interest. While 
thus engaged in the work of an ambassador for Christ 

and, in Christ’s stead, praying sinners to be reconciled 
to God, the Rev. E. J. Hardey was suddenly struck 
down by disease and in a few hours called to his rest. 
To the Bible Society the removal of so faithful and 


to him to live was Christ, and to die gain. | s 
This Auxiliary has generally had from time to time 
some lay friends, who, like the Missionaries, have 
voluntarily aided in circulating the written voice of in- 
spiration among the heathen and Mahommedans, But, 
in addition to these much valued labours, it has been 
found necessary to obtain the services of paid Agents 
to the Scriptures :to the homes of the peoplé, _ Of 
these there are now one Superintendent and eighteen 
Colporteurs, maintained entirely at the expense of the 
‘Parent’ Society, who are prosecuting this important 
work in the several districts where the Tamil language 
is spoken; and the employment of a similar Agency 
for the Telugu districts has beén sanctioned, but is 
delayed until a new edition of the New Testament in 
that sanguage can be printed. This department of the 
Society’s labours would, at first sight, a to be 
one of questionable utility, it bei st hopeless to 
expect that the simple Word of God, issued without 
note or comment, should effect any change in the hearts 
of those, who have changed the truth of Gcd into a lie, 
and worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever. Faith, however, 
sees in the inspired volume a power which is able to 
work mightily upon the heart, independently of all 
human aid ; and this is the Society’s guiding principle 
in encing forth the Bible amon the heathen. It 
with humble confidence on the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ;” ‘‘ the 
Word of God is quick and powerful ; and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart ;” “the Holy 


Scriptures are able to make wise into ualvation 


‘‘the engrafted Word is able to save the soul.” In 


given in the Appendix, several instances are record 
of persons being thus ‘‘ born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which 
liveth and for every” ther conversions 
tures,” e Superintendent o 

bes all that has Colporteurs 


uring the 


the work, and that the hinderance to it Aud extend 


offered, 1s more than counterbalanced by Oe 
gale of no less than 8,194 portions of the Word of 
chiefly among the heathen, during the year. The eri- 


tire issues of the Society, amounting to 57,803 copies, 


the express purpose of giving circulation to the Holy 


zealous a fellow-labourer is indeed a heavy logs ; but: 


the of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell. 
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See principal languages of the wOrid : but very 
yeuch remained still to be accomplished, and, under 
he auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
he Holy Scriptures have been rendered into-ninty-eight 
dditional dialects; making in all one hundred a: 
ight languages in which they are now published. 
idely have the benetits of this institution been realized, 
hat one er ge, Hg? another, in every part of the 
yorld where there have been any of the Lord’s believ- 
mg people, has been led to co-operate in the good cause, 
until no less than eight thousand Auxiliaries and ot her 
Associations have been brought into existence in direct 
connection with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
One of the Auxiliaries thus established is the So- 
ciety whose operations your Committee have the pri- 
vilege of directing, and perhaps a knowledge of the 
practical utility of the Bibie Society cannot be better 
obtaitied than by a consideration of what passes under 
our notice in connection with the work of the Madras 
Auxiliary. This Association of Christians for the 
ropagation of the everlasting Gospel throughout the 
fength and breadth of Southern India, wasformed on the 
oth May, 1820, and has been privileged to send forth 
one million one hundred and fifteen thousand portions 
of the Word of Life,—a large number when viewed in 
the abstract, but forming as it were a diop in the ocean 
hen regarded as the distribution of eight and thirty 
years among twenty-two millions of immortal beings, of 
homa whole generation has during that period passed 
nto eternity. Prior to the establishment of the Madras 
uxiliary Bible Society few attempts appear to have 
meen made to circulate the Holy Scriptures among 
jhe heathen and Mahomedans, on account of the in- 
@utticiency of the copies then published to supply the 
svants of the Native Christians. In 1806 Dr. Bucha- 
han brought to the notice of the Parent Society the 
scarcity of the Scriptures among the Tamil Christians, 
f whom not one in a hundred, he said, possessed a 
‘ew Testament. The Society then bought up all the 
opies that could be obtained, and presented them to the 
ative Christians of Tanjore, who, while greatly priz- 
ng the gift, earnestly besought the distributor to 
urnish them with more, saying, ‘‘we do not want 
read or money from you, but we want the Word of 
rod.” About the year 1817 a few Bible Associations 
»ppear to have been formed in Madras and some of the 
rovinces, but their operations were necessarily con- 
lucted on a very limited scale, as they had no other 
han local resources from which to draw their funds. 
tismainly to its connection with the British and Foreign 
sible Society, and the princely contributions it receives 
rom that noble institution, that this Auxiliary owes 
ts prosperity, and is enabled under the Lord’s abun- 
lant blessing to maintain and progressively to enlarge 
he sphere ot its labour of love. 


Perhaps there is none who more fully cpprosiahes 
the value of the Bible Society, than the Missionary, 


who, in calling upon the heathen to put away their idols 
and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, is able to prove 
from the written Word, that there is none other Name 
_ under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved. That Word is the authority to which he ap- 
eals in all his disputations ; the sword of the Spirit, 
fa wh'ch he is able to contend successfully with the 
powers of darkness; the eens of those exceeding 
great and precious promises which are the mainstay of 
all his hopes for time and eternity ; his companion and 
solace in the hours of solitude; and the good seed 
which he is privileged to sow in the hearts of the 
oung. 
| . The expressions of lively gratitude with which the 
Jubile grants of Scriptures have been received by the 
‘Native Christians, clearly show what benefits the 
Bible Society is capable of conferring in this quarter. 
By grace they have been enabled to confess 
Christ, and are therefore no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, ani 
of the household of God; and they require to be 
| put in daily remembrance’ of their duties, their 
privileges, and their mercies, They need to know 
\\more ot God’s redeeming love, of Jesus’ precious blood 
: which speaks peace to the believing soul, of an pac 
tion from the Holy One, of the new birth, of complete- 
ness in Jesus, of walking not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit, of boldness for Christ, and verre 
every good work. But without access to the Wor : 
God it is impossible that much progress can be made 
in these essentials of the divine life, and where tae 
light of truth is wanting a low tual state a 
necessarily more or less prevail. And the reverse of 
‘this is equall@ true, for the entrance of God’s | 
giveth ight, it giveth understanding unto the sim . ; 
and the Spirit oF truth will lead into all 
-lustration of these remarks allusion may be a 
the fact that the distribution of the Jubile grant : 
in many cases led to the commencement of family 
worship where it had not before been observed in con- 
uence of the want of Bibles. — 
Phe practical utility of this institution 1s further ex- 
emplified in the Migsion School, where by its instru- 


‘ery pupil. The Missionary 1s thus 
in the atten Word the basis of all his 
teaching, to impress its blessed truths upon the 
minds of his pupils, and to educate them te 
immortal be stated, moreover, that 
th ve. It may 1, moreover, 
drawn together, among whom there may be a rec wae 
indifference to the things belon to their ente 
there the Bible Society holds forth the Word of 
Life, and employs agents to offer the sacred eae 
to-all who are willing to purchase or receive it. the 
distribution of Scriptures ere the allied forces in 
a is e 


the Crimea is an instance of Society’s labours in 


this respect, A very important benefit is also con- 


mentality the Bible js made a class book, and placed 


= 


there 18 every encouragement f0 
the work, and that the hinderance to it 204 extend 
offered, is more than counterbalanced by thegnally 
sale of no less than 8,194 portions of the Word of God, 
chiefly among the heathen, during the year. The eri- 
: tire issues of the Society, amounting to 57,803 copies, 
fall rather short of the number circulated in some pre- 
vious years ; but this may be accounted for by the in- 
troduction of the practice of 9 & small price 
| for the Scriptures, except in cases of absolute indigence, 
| —a practice which, though calculated to secure the 

preservation of the portions distributed, must necessa- 
rily tend to diminish the aggregate issues. 


In touching upon the subject of the translation and 
revision of the ype your Committee in their last 
report mentioned the arrangements which had been 
sanctioned by the Parent Society for the revision of 
the Tamil Bible. In drawing attention to the Princi- 
pal Revisor’s report of the progress made in that work, 
your Committee would express the earnest hope that 
each one of the Missionary brethren labouring among 

the Tamil speaking people, will heartily co-operate in 
the important object of giving to those people the 
purest possible rendering of the Sacred Text. is is 
the purpose forjwhich the revision has been undertaken, 
at a very considerable expense ; and it is desirable 
that so favorable an opportunity of improving the ex- 
isting Tamil versions, and of producing if possible an 
united version, should not be lost. With respect to 
the Telugu Scriptures it affords your Committée much 
gratification to be able to announce that measures are 
in progress for printing the translation executed by 
the brethren at Vizagapatam, which has been pro- 
nounced by competent scholars an easily intelligible 
et idiomatic and faithful version of the New 
estament. It was intimated to the Committee that, 
under certain stipulations, the brethren would not 
object to their version being made use of by this Auxi- 
liary; and your Committee finding that the at pule- 
tions were such as they could readily agree to, y 
availed themselves of the opportunity thus afforded of 
roceeding with the Jubile Bible, the printing of which 

been delayed by the want of an accurate transla- 

tion of the New Testament. 
Your Committee would here wish to supply an omis- 
sion inadvertently made in their last report, in respect . 
of a grant of Scriptures received from the American \ 
Bible Society. In the year 1857 that Society presented 
to the Madras Auxiliary six hundred Reference Testa- 
ments and four thousand portions in Tamil, and nearly 
seven thousand portions in Telugu; all the portions 
being neatly bound. YourCommittee desire to record 
their gratitude for this friendly assistance from a sister 
institution ; and at the same time to bear testimony to 
the important services rendered by the American Mis- 
sion Press to the cause of Bible circulation, in the im- 
provements which it has effected in the typography of 
the Vernacular Scriptures, a result entirely attribut- * 
able to the exertions of Mr. Hunt, its zealous and inde- 
fatigable Superintendent. The grants received by this 
Auxiliary from the Parent Society during the past 
year, including the value of English and Foreign Bi- 


bles, paper, and binding materials, amount to the 
munificent sum of £3,397-12-8. 


In closing this report of their Speatiene, in the course 
of whieh they have endeavoured to bring before your 
minds by way of remembrance the origin and subse- 


quent progress of the Sacigt 
may be awakened in the minds of all Christians, with 


the objects which it seeks to accomplish ; 
‘be unity of purpose and zealous co- 
operation in the efforts made to effect those ob ects. If 
+4 could be said even in the Apostle’s days, end of 
all things is at hand,” how much more so now. Truly 
the time is short : immortal souls are daily p from 
this earhtly scene to give account to the Judge of quick 
and dead, of whom thousands, alas, have never heard 
or read’ of that Name which is above every name, nor 
of the glad tidings of a free and complete salvation 
through faith in His blood. Let us, therefore, be sober, 
and watch unto prayer, that the Word of the Lord may 


have free course and be glorified, that it may grow 


‘chtily and prevail, till that blessed period ar- 
ne en Az shall teach no more every man his 


neighbour and his brother, saymg, Know 


the Lord, for all know Him from. the least of 
6 th test, and every tongue shall confess 
that Jeius. Ghrist is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 
The income of the Auxiliary from local services 
‘in 1858, was:— 
Subscriptions - - - ----- Rs. 6,017 
Donations --------- ie 
(ontributions - - - - - - - - 2,079 
Sale of Scriptures - - - - - - >> 2259 
Rs. 11,161 


‘The disbursements were rupees 25,412; and the 
| The cies was made up by grants for the Parent 
Society, amounting to £3,397-12-8; and also a 
balance due to the urers, 31st December, 1858 
of rupees6, 704-14-2. There was realized by sale of 
Scriptures at the Madras Depository, rupees 
1.664-3-1. There are nine Branch Societies—Banga- 
lore, Bellary, Cochin, Mangalore, Secunderabad, 
South Travancore, Tinnevelly, Trevandrum, Viza- 
tam ; 2 Associations,—Parachaley and Salem ; 
Bezwurah, Cannanore, Madura, Oota- 


d, and Trichinopoly ; 18 Colporteurs and 
Supetit intendent. Scripture portions sold 
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~Colporteurs in 1858—8,194. Total sold and dis- 
tributed by Colporteurs, 13,263. 

The Rev. A. R. Symonns said, the topic which 
I am requested to bring under your notice will 
require little advocacy on my part. It will, I 
_ think, of itself command your approval and enlist 
your sympathies. It is as follows:— 


“That adverting to the hostile feeling.of many in 


high places towards Missionary effort in India, it be- 
hoves the Charch of Christ the more to remember her 
true source of strength, to refrain from dependance 
on an arm of flesh, and, in the might of the Lord of 
Hosts, to goforth' with the sword of the Spirit in hand, 
ing down of thestrongholds of Idolatry in 
this land.” 


Sir, it is a duty enjdined upon us by no less than 
Apostolic authority to give respect and obedience 
to the powers that be, and to refrain from speak- 
ing evil of dignities. It would, therefore, be 
specially unsuitable were I in this place and on 
this occasion to deal in animadversiens on the poli- 
cy of ‘our rulers. But while rendering all deference 
and submission to those above us, it is not imcon- 
sistent with our Christian character and profes- 
gion that we should keep our eyes open to the 
course of political events, note the signs of the 
times, observe the tendencies of men in power, 
and where we deem them untoward and mischiev- 

ourselves in all legitimate ways to 


all generations, He will be our God for ever and 
ever. 

Dr. D. Paterson, of the Medical Mission, 
spoke on ‘*The nature, objects, and advantages 
of the Colportage system,” and in the course of his 


remarks strongly reprobated the opinion,. enter- 
‘tained by certain philosophic schools, and 7 


ly urged by a local newspaper, that the tea¢hing 


of morality should precede the publication of the 


Gospel, as though the Gospel did not contain the 
purest and most perfect system of morals ever 
given to the world. 

The Rev. EK. E. JENKINS, Wesleyan, dwelt on 
the third topic :— 

‘That to assist in correcting any misunderstanding 
which may have been produced in the minds of the 
Hindoos, relative to Government interference with 
their religion, it becomes this Society to state openly 
and explicitly that the }assage in Her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation referring to Christianity is not mtended to 
restnct the circulation of the Bible among the natives 
of this country. 

In his remarks he followed much the line of 
argiment which has been used in these columns 
regarding the Queen’s Proclamation, which, plain 
to aa English mind, is not so easily apprehended 
by the natives. He thought the Government 
should declare the real meaning of the passage 
regarding religion. 

‘he Rev. M. Winslow pronounced the Benedic- 
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clamation referring to Christianity is not intended to 


by tapered unsuitable _were I in this place and on | resttict the circulation of the Bible among the natives 
this occasion te deal in animadversiens on the poli- | of this country. 
, cy of our rulers. But while rendering all deference | In his remarks he followed much_ the line of 
and submission to those above us, it is not incon- | argiment which has been used in these columns | 
f sistent with our Christian character and profes- | regarding the Queen’s Proclamation, which, plain | 
. sion that we should keep our eyes open to the | to aa English mind, is not so easily apprehended 


course of political events, note the signs of the | by jhe natives. He thought the Government 
times, observe the tendencies of men in power, | should declare the real meaning of the passage 


and where we deem them untoward and mischiev- | regarding religion. | ° 
ous, prepare ourselves in all legitimate ways to | The Rev. M. Winslow pronounced tie Benedic-_ 
Ee counteract them. Now, Sir, it cannot I think be | tion, and the meeting concluded. The collection | 
| | 


denied that a feeling unfavorable, if net hostile, | at the doors amounted to 160 rupees. 
to Missionary effort in India has been manifested |-——-———= 


by some in high places. It remains yet to be Summ ary of Endian Hews 


seen what practical issues this feeling may 
develop, but at ail events it behoves the Church | ~ 
> of those who call for direct Government co- | The Cex . Gay | 
: operation in Missionary work. I not only do Pcs Sy. capa Company have issued the 
not desiderate such co-operation but I depre- | -6,000 coolies, men, women and children, will find | 
cate it—it would I believe be smore likely to | employment vn application to the Railway Officers, at | 


swamp us than to save us. The Church | Colombo, Paliiagodde, or Ragame Tha wate of pax 

1 - has a strength of her own and is able to | for strong cookies is 7d. a day. Rice money at the 

fight her own battle, but itis [ think to be la- | rate of four pence for each day’s work, will be paid | 

mented that occupying as we do so a high a posi- twice every week, and the remuinder once amonth. | 

tion among Christian nations and having: the In the Calcutta Engineer's Journal is a report | 

possession. of this vast country, an impression of Galle Harbour and the projected Breakwater, | 

should in any wise be created that our Rulers. will | accompanied by ‘a plan of the Harbour. The | 

not only refrain from using their power to rad- | area of the protected harbour, when the break- | 

vance Christianity but that they regret the pre- | water is finished, is calculated at 508 acres, with 

sence of Missionaries in India and regard their | from four to seven fathoms water. Three rocks onty | 

efforts with apprehension and disfavour. Sir, I | in this space have to be cleared, so as to leave five 

fear it cannot be denied that such an impression | fathoms over them. Nature, it is said, has al- 

has gone forth among the people of this land—it | ready formed the root of the breakwater, 90v feet 

| caynot be denied that there are those in high | in length, while the supply of excellent syenite 

| | places who rather than any offence should be | (granite, with hornblende, instead of mica) at 

‘won to the Heathen would discourage Missionary | watering-point is inexhaustible. By means of 

effort. They would freely aid Heathen and\Ma- | railways, it is proposed to transport this stone {| 

homedan Schools but. deny such aid to Christian | to the point from which the breakwater springs, 

Schools. This is only one instance of the direc- | and so out from a fixed staying supported by 

tion which the hostile feeling may take alluded | piles. The base is to be 89 feet, and the violence | 

to in the topic. It may be that all this may | of the waves will aid instead of impeding the 

come to naught, or it may be that troubles'and | regular de osit of the stone. About three to four 

oppositions are in store. Be this as it may, our | years would suffice for laying the foundation and | 

~ duty is plain—not to rail at Rulers, not to in- proteins the bay. The superstructure ean then | 

dulge in gloomy forebodings, not to give way to | be commenced, including a light-house on’ the. 
despondency but simply in fathers to possess our | head of the breakwater. | ie 

souls, to wait trustingly on the Lord, and pursue | The Colombo Observer is glad. to observe the 

-. our work with more vigour and perseverance. Sir, | name of Mr. J. G. Christotfelsz, (son of Mr. Chris- 
believe 1s @ holesoitic thing for the | toffelsz, of Colombo,) as having obtained t: 

Church when the political~herizon locks some- Wacholot of Atte at Ch ined tile 

what threatening and the sky overhead OF 
The same journal says the Ceylon Lraminer | 


rkened. Of old we know that never was veo | Ceyto 
darkens eo pure, so strong, so effeétive as when will in future be published twice a week instead 


under persecution. The sed of the Martyrs was Of daily. It adds :—‘‘ Under the new management 
the seed of the (h"-"" There bord beta the toile of the paper is vastly improved. The 
the Chure® #0. more to dread than the sunshine | ©“tor does not write with his nose in the air when 
of and favour of the he has occasion to mention his cotemporaries.” 
danger is to become languid, inert, and focbie | _ The last authentic 
ia forges the right of the most High and to | tia’s force is dated the 90th ultimo "Ont 
| _ {rust in an arm of flesh. And therefore [ say | ing of that day about 5.000 r QMOrn- 
| it 1s most wholesome for the Church when | but without ond Zoot, 
| > Jeypore territory, and enca} 
source of strength and to rebuke all carnal in the afternoon an 
| ance. Now, Sir, at the pr Seekur, totally disorganized 
if advering tthe hostile feeling of some in that Bat hed | 
igh places, we only the more r s forge) | 
patronage of Princes, for in tha 4 ad or ag ©, and taereupou the rebels dis: | 
‘warned not to } ah and in great confusion, | 
or wisdom, for that the Lord specially delights tions in the hands o of deserip-"| 
frustrate, and to disappoint the ‘sliiaeld” of the | route from that ositi ; —_— Lhe “enethy’s 
wise, turning them into foolishness. Not in short | quarters of the probably’ the four-) 
any thing human either of power or policy, for The first 
cursed is the man that trusteth in man that | heard o th snort of the iron horse in Sind -was 
maketh flesh his arm and whose heart | Bana n | Lst Tustaat. Lae line between ti 
from the Lord. What then is. our trae stroneth | com tae Gizrie junction has  beeq 
Our strength It is the might.of Him whose | 
is in Heaven, the Lord of Hosts. Our confidence? The massacre of Jeddah appears to have had 
it is the promise of Him who cannot lie. whose Startling effect in Socotra Lt appears from |: 
| counsels shall stand and who will do all his plea- | ghi d 
| _ sure, Our dependance? It is the faithfulness of | x Polymnie, which arrived at the Cape} . 
Him who is the samey esterday, to-day and foreve 
Oh it is a sublime and elevating thought that on calling at Socotra instead of Aden tor wate 
every true Christian, by virtue of faith, carries | .:.: 1 
| about with him:an element of omnidoten visit to the Sultan. Having informed that 
| That in its collective capacity the Church is oe sonage of his desire to obtain water and 
abode of the Omnipotent. ‘Ail things are po: ~ | for his cargo of inules, he received permissi 
ble’ said the Saviour ‘to him that believeth,” re to purchase those necessaries, but Bememp ee: 
with singular significance it is recorded that . astonished at the exorbitant prices ask ates 
could do no mighty works in some places be © | commodities. Kor water he was charmed a re —reeacagr oa 
of their unbelict. It was the Stith of th rer per wine cask, which was filed b ate 2 : aa <a 
of faith that called forth his power. an dh net crew. For a baie of about 50 Ibs j f . 
is the might of faith that it bye Romie ee | Was first asked 1 dr. He waited two or th 
potence and applies it. This is our true days in the hopes cf obtaining these 
and, realizing that; we wonder not at the lo! at lower prices, instead of which th ee 
language of the Chu ser not at the lofty | the ha € price 
rch.of o.d. Therefore wi doubled and he was obliged 
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__prodigious _ strength, 


with singular significance it is recorded that He 


6 mighty works in some places because 
“Tt was the touch of the finger 
of faith that called forth his power, and herein 
is the might of faith that it lays hold of vena 
potence and app:ies it. This is our true strengt 
and, realizing that, we wonder not at the lofty 
language of the Church of o.d, Therefore will 
we not fear though the earth be removed and 
though the mountains be carried into the uct 
of the sea, though the waters thereof roar an: 
be troubled, and why? The Lord of Hosts 1s 
with us, the God of Jacob 13 our refuge.. This is 
our true. strength and happy will it be for us if 
any circumstances however adverse tause us 
fall back upon it, and then let. us — ~ e 
applicances with which we are furnished. We 
are told not only to be strong in the Lord and a 
the power of His might but to take unto us the 
whole armour of God. O what a panoply is 
that. Let us not for one moment disguise it 
from our minds that the enterprise before us 
is vast and stupendous, that be against whom 
we have to contend is none other than the 
Prince and Potentate of Darkness, that stable 
and mighty spirit of 
man armed occupies 


we are strong. In ourselves, as men, we are 
but as chaff before the blast of the terrible 
one, as believers, the agents and the instru- 
ments of Omnipotence., ‘[rue we cannot over- 
estimate the power and subtilty of our fos, 
but let’ us only the more encourage ourselves 
in the Lord our God. True the Prince and 
Potentate of Darkness is arrayed against.us, but 


ours is the armour-of Light. True the strong-- 


hold we have to attack is of prodigious strength 
but the weapons ef our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty tarouzh God to the pulling down of 
strongholds. Qur weapon is the sword of the 
spirit which is the word of God. O what a won- 
drous weapon that is, what temper, what polish, 
what sharpness,a weapon quick and powerful. 
Clad in this bright armour and with this 
weapon in hand the Church realises the de- 
scription in the song of Solomon. She is 
brignt as the sun, clear as the moon, and terri- 
ble as an army with banners. Therefore was 
not that veteran Missionary to the Heathen 
ever ashamed of the Gospel because he knew it 
and had proved it to be the power of God unto 
salvation. Therefore amid all the storms and 
troubles of the Reformation did Luther never 
quali because his trust was in the God of Israel as 
his refuge, and sv, Christian Brethren, come 
prosperity or come adversity to the Church let 
our confidence be ever the same. Though some- 
times faint, yet let us ever, like Gideon’s men, be 

arsuing. Cease from main, whose breath is in 

is nostrils; for whom is he to be aceouited 
of. While some trust in chariots and some in 
horses we will trust in the Lord our God. Our 
fathers trusted in Him and were not coafounded. 
(aod is our king of oid working salvation in the 
midst ofthe earth. ‘rust in Him at all times ye 
and pour out your hearts before him. He then 
whe has been tie dweiig place of his psopte in 


tain against going on shore, as he, the servant, ha - 


at the head of the Rebellion. 


| 


UU a 
commodities. | 
per wine cask, which was fil ed by his ov 
crew. For a bale of about 50 lbs. of hay | 
was first asked 1 dr. He waited two or thr¢ 


Ae CXOrDlvany prices asked for t 


at lower prices, instead of which the price ¢ 
submit to these exactions. This was not at | 
Mr. Pascaut, agent of the Polymuie, shad 
Arab servant, a Christain, with him, wao, aft 
the first visit, cautioned both him and the ye 


as to their nationality. 


been questioned very closely by persons on ie 
to say he was a Mahometan, and swore that t 


vessel and all on board were i*rench. they | 


been English, it was the intention of the people 
there to have massacred tiem in retaliation for the 


bombardment of Jeddah and the execution of thei. |, 


countrymen. When they were satisfied to tie 
comes. they were not molested, but they could 
not foilow the advice ot the servant and remain 
on board, otherwise the live cargo must have 
peished.— Bombay Standard. 


Government have presented Lutch e ersaud 


of Jubbulpore with a khilaut and sword, and | | 


a valuable estate, at Ghoozgra, in consideratic n 
of the recipient’s long and valuable services. Raja 
Hahadur Soorut Sing of Swugor tas also received 
a valuable khiiaut and other rewards, for his 
good services to Government.—Lnglishman. 


On a reference from the Punjxzb Government, 
the President of the Council! ot India in Council 


has decided that Chaplains proceeding on a tour of |} 


inspection will be entitied to trave.tling allowances 
at the rate of § annas a mile in case of any ener- 


gency, or when that jouvaey is made with expedi- | 
tion, but subject to the confirmation of the Su- 


preme Government. In all other cases, however, 
they will be entitled to 5 rupees a day. 


The Phensx says the Bishop of Calcutta has | 


confirmed 102 Bengali Christians, in, connection 


with the mission at Barripore of the Society for | 


the Propagation of the Gospel. 


The Bombay Stand urd reports from Futtyghur, 
29th January:—“The Nawaub of Furruckhabad 
came in yesterday, a prisoner, under escort of 
some Sowars from Cawnpore, having given him- 
self up to Major Bruce the superintendent of 
Oude Police. He is going to be tried—lst, for 
the massacre of the 27 Christians, European, 
Kast Indian, and Native, who were blown away 
from the guns ofthe mutineers. 2nd, for being 
Of the former he is 


said to be not guilty, and that it was the doings 
of the mutineers solely. it 


The same journal learns by letters from Luck- 
now of the 25th Jan. that Jung Bahadoor had 
taken up a decisive position with regard to the 
Oude rebels who had taken refuge within the bor- 
ders of Nepaul.; He had issued a 
to the effect that all murderers and rebels in arms, 
who enter the Nepaul territory, are to be given 
ud to the British Government,, and all large 
armed bodies will be utterly destroyed. The 
re of this proclamation is all that can be wish- 
ed; and if appropriate deeds only follow quickly 
upon words so much to pvint, we think Great 
Britain will have cause to congratulate itself upon 
possessing a trusty ally in the ruler of Nepau 
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Mapras, 4th March, 1857. 


From the Superintendent of the American Mission Press. 


To the Secretary of the Madras Auwxthary Bible Society. 


SIR, 


I have received your favor requesting a Sealed Estimate for printing portions of Scripture in 
Hindostani. From the tenor of my last note upon this subject I supposed you would have understood 
that it did not accord with the views of the conductors of this press to be thrown into an antagonistic 
position with reference to other printing establishments. We shall be glad as before stated to do all 
the work we can for you. We are too anxious by every possible means to reduce the cost of 
printing the ‘scriptures. The aim of the Bible Society and that of the American Board of Missions 
is identical. It is certainly not the object of the American Board to maintain a press here in 
Opposition to others supported by British Societies. It cannot afford, nor can any other society, to 
fit up an efficient establishment for printing the Scriptures and then depend for work upon the 
success of sealed tenders. There is not room in Madras for this species of competition if it were 
desirable. Neither is it the way to cheapen the cost of printing if there were. The object of the 
Bible Society is not to see how many printing offices it cam help sustain all over the country, as 
a Home Missionary Society aids feeble churches. Its one business is to publish the Scriptures in a 
becoming style and of course as cheaply as possible. In London, where competition rages to the 
utmost, does the Parent Society throw its work open to the chances of such competition? And yet 
it sends you complete Bibles decently bound for 10 Annas. How is this? Because all its work is 
printed at Cambridge or Oxford, and all of it bound by one man. By their contracts, extending 
through years, parties are enabled to contend with the rise and fall in the cost of material, and go on 
adding to their appliances all the improvements of the age till the above result is attained.* 


We have been to great expense and labored long in preparing Tamil and Telugu Types, of 
different sizes, and have been enabled partly by the kind support of your Society, to improve the 
printing of the Scriptures to such an extent that the total cost has been reduced one halff since 
1838, when the concern came from the Church Missionary Society into our hands. We have all these 
years done a good deal of work for you, for which both Societies have reason to be mutually 
thankful. The Press ‘that really lays itself out to print the Scriptures in the vernaculars,—no 
trifling enterprise,—deserves the thanks and support of the Bible Society. It is not for the interest 


of the Society, surely, to discourage and embarrass such a Press to which it is indebted, in this 
case, for all the improvements in vernacular Printing. 


* An efficient printing office becomes very expensive. It. will naturally be sought to make it maintain itself as 
far as possible. If Bible work does not afford this support, it must look elsewhere. When once engaged for others, 
it cannot at will take up and vigorously prosecute Bible work. Hence the necessity of an arrangement by which 
the Press will be enabled to calculate years ahead nearly the amount of printing that will be required. This is 
illustrated in the example of the Parent Society referred to. It is a law of Political Economy, and is every where 
practised. ‘The same applies to Binding, in which the Society makes very slow progress in the way of improvement. 


¢t In November 1838, the Society paid for 10,000 copies Matthew’s Gospel Rs. 506, and used 115 ae of paper. 
Now the charge for the same edition is Rs. 247, requiring 474 Reams of paper. 


~ 
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Why then does the Society attempt to force us into competition with other establishments? If they 
can do your work to your satisfaction why not employ them? If you wish to encourage all, then 
why not divide the work as you see fit and send it in as regularly as possible that each Press_may 
know nearly what to depend upon? We have submitted for years to your mode of giving out work 
upon Estimates, but always upon the same basis of charge. If you mean anything by asking for 

a sealed estimate it is that the Press that bids lowest will receive the work. 


Now, Sir, after what we have done for Bible printing will you ask us to go on sending you 
such Estimates with the certainty that two Presses will underbid us? Will you year after year 
attempt to oppose to us Presses which have never employed a European Printer, which have devoted 
themselves more by far to English than to Vernacular Printing, and which at best have effected 
but a feeble imitation of the work done by the American Press ? 


By your sending to three Presses for sealed tenders, we must understand that you consider 
either of these Presses in every way prepared to meet your wants, and that being so, we take the 
view that in your estimation the American Press is no longer required. This is the inevitable 
conclusion, and if the Society should find itself in its turn embarrassed in carrying out its noble 
plans, it must not charge it to our account. While British Christians at Home are pouring their 
funds into the hands) of the American Missionaries in Turkey-in-Asia, and asking if America 

q will accept of more money to carry this work into Bulgaria also, we are forbidden to imagine tha S) 
| the Madras Bible Society would wittingly embarrass the American Press, as such. The cause and” 
the age revolt at the idea! Not that. It is believed that the Committee have adopted the mod 
complained of with a view to make their limited means accomplish the more good, not considering 
that thereby they discourage generous effort, retard improvement, and really injure their own catixe. 
The whole of your work: will only enable one interest honorably to meet your wants, and do a thing 
worthy of the age. Long ere this, the’ American Press would have had the means of printing to 
| any extent in one half the time now required, But there was no confidence. The value of sealed 
Estimates was well understood, and the outlay could not be recommended. 


\ And now with reference to the Hindostani work referred to. It is not probable that we ak 
| be able for years to print in that language as cheaply as it is understood another Mission Press 


does. Your course is therefore plain, All the Hindostani work you have will not reward one 

establishment for keeping up the means of doing it efficiently, so very expensive is this department. — 

You will be naturally led therefore to go elsewhere, and we shall sell out our type in that 
i _ language when no further use is found for it. ; 


23° 


Hoping that you will think it worth your while to bring this’ subject before the General Committee, 


I remain, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
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/ J 3 Orrice American Mission Press, 


Mapras, May, 1859. . 


TO THE FRIENDS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


; believed that there never was a time when Christians were more “urgently called upon 
truth amongst the natives of this land than the present. By stupendous exertions a 
ebellion has just been put down, and a New Government has been inaugurated. It is 
ible to suppose that a solitary bosom from Cashmere to Travancore has been unstirred by 
vents. Now 1s the time, then, for Christian exertion. It is not becoming in us to talk 
ino time”—smallness of numbers, or any other obstacle. Did Havelock, or Wilson? Now, 
he Native mind falls back into ease and indifference, it is of the utmost importance that 
»ortunity be seized upon for making an impression in favor of righteousness and good order. 


has been generally found that Natives will gladly receive, keep, and pay for, if desired, 
containing the @Awarmaw.* 


re a Tamil Almanack as has done in past years, gentaining appro- 
information, upon the New Government—the late Rebellion, Caste, Brahmanism, &c., &c., 
od with Christian Lyrics, and above all, saving truth, the probability is that in this 
ore truth would be got suddenly and effectually amongst the people than in any other 
The @Awresd would be the wing to ect the appended seed of truth to the most distant — 
and hamlet. | 


is intended ‘then to print of such a tract, an edition of ONE ‘HUNDRED THOUSAND, 
0) to be ready in every part of the Tamil coyntry when the year 1860 opens; and 


he object of this letter is, to ask you personally how many copies you will guarantee to 
ithfully distributed in your field, you paying the expense of packing and transit from 


hmdividual will be free to sell or give away the work as he thinks best. 


has have the means and choose to pay for the tracts can do so, and donations for this 
rill be received from any quarter. Price 2 Rs. per hundred. — 


no one start at the idea of a hundred thousand almanacks being distributed. It will 
nly ,45 of the population; and supposing only one in twenty can read, it will furnish 
in five of the reading population! And it simply requires plan and effort judiciously to 
le every copy during January and February of next year! ‘ 


ll you have the goodness to give in one plainly written note any needful ialeeniadibn as 
of transit and place of delivery, in addition to the number of copies required. It will 
¢ size and bulk of the tract on the Great Awakening in America. A specimen Calen- 
baccompanies. When sold the price should be } anna. 


Especially. it is requested that short and “well-prepared articles adapted to the work 


fent in as soon as possible, as there is no time to be lost. This will make the work 
teptable to the whole country. 


i and all other communications may be sent to the subscriber. 


B—The work will pass under the careful revision of the Rev. M. Wuinstow, D. D., 
Rev. E. J ENKINS, aided by the Rev. L. Spauipine, the Rev. F. Barris, and the 


. Tracy, and others, which it is believed is a sufficient ppereee that me tract will 
It ought. 


_In behalf of the American Mission, 
P. R. HUNT, 
: Treasurer, and Supt. Press. 


Uriah, OF r Calendar with the five on would of course be more acceptable, but while the Ai#wrisa 
the week, lunar mansions and phases of the moon, all real, the ugerésa has also the Yogas and Karanas, 
tin part fanciful, especially the last, and used ‘Astrological 
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MISSIONARY RECORD. 


al. IHL. OCTOBER, 1845. No. 10. 


State and Prospects of Missions among the Tamil People. 


BY THE REV. M. WINSLOW, M. A. 


taking a hasty view of missionary prospects in this field, we _——[ 
pose to speak mainly of the Tamulians, and of these whe- | 
t found in Southern India or in North Ceylon. 


twill be recollected that a Protestant mission from Denmark 
scommenced among this people, at Tranquebar, so long ago 
in 1706, now 139 years since, by Ziegenbalg and Plutscho— 
former of whom laboured 13 years as a missionary, includ- 
the time spent in a visit to Europe, and translated not only 
whole New Testament but a part of the Old. The New 
tament he finished within the first five years of his missionary 
bur; and it was printed four years later, in his absence. 


the Old Testament translated by him, as far as the book 
Ruth, was finished by Schultz 21 years after the mission 

} commenced. These translations were afterwards revised . 
Fabricius at Madras. The Tranquebar mission was rein- 

ed in 1709 by Grundler and two others; in 1719 by Schultz 

two colleagues; and in 1'750 by Schwartz, Hutteman, and® 
zenhagen. Some schoolmasters, and two printers with a 
8, had been previously sent out, and the stations of Cudda- 

, Madras, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, successively taken up. 
+ number baptized in the second year of the mission at 
10, 23 
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-Tranquebar was 35, in the third year 57. In 1747, or 31, 
after the mission was commenced, the whole number bap 
including children was 8056, of whom it is stated that 5235) 
then alive. At Madras in 1728, which was the second ort 
year of that mission, the number of baptized was 17, and iy 
following year there were no less than 140, according to 
‘accounts rendered. The increase afterwards was not sor 
A greater part of those received at the different stations 
especially in the towns, were Pariahs, though many Sov 


also were added to the number, from time to time. The; 
sions, except that at Tranquebar, were early patronized w Ci 
nally principally supported by the Society for Promoting Chg 
Knowledge ; but the number of missionaries, which weg 4. 
the first hundred years nearly all from Germany, scarcegi, ,.. 
ceeded 10 or 12 at any time, and occasionally scarcely hal v th 
number. ‘They were never in sufficient strength to occupy ship 
the five stations efficiently; some of them being more thug C4 
miles from each other. This is one reason no doubt why! - 
missions—especially that at T'anjore—though favoured wil a 
labours of such men as Schwartz and Gericke, have exhibi . 
little of a transforming influence upon the Natives. Ther ot 
been and are large numbers of converts, many of them r¢ distr 
able as to their standing in life, yet but few apparently d we 
and experimental Christians. Their religion has been t i 
imitation and not of experience. At Tranquebar there Hm . 
only one missionary with a congregation, it is said, ind with 


those from the villages around, of 1700 souls. At the oth 
tions mentioned, and at Tinnevelly, there are ‘in connexict 
the Gospel Propagation Society (to which as is well kno 


missions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledg 
been transferred) according to the last Report, 18 missid £ 
with nearly 13,000 baptized persons ‘in their congregatiogyl esl 

lin 


almost half as many more under Christian instruction. | 
On t 
The London Missionary Society commenced their labia, ., 


Travancore in 1809 by Mr. Ringlelaube, who left ig... 
and was followed by Mr. Mead in 1817. Several congral.y ¢ P 
were raised by the former, and many people baptize 
_ the terms of admission seem to have been easy, and it 
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Bifew of the converts now remain. Mr. Mault joined the 
on in 1817, and subsequently Mr. Miller, Mr. Russell, Mr. 
ehouse and others. The missions are divided into the 
co and Neyoor branches—the latter having a press and 
-bindery. In the former, there were stated to be last year 
nngregations made up of 2,380 families, containing 7300 
duals. Of these 318 were in church fellowship, and 100 
dates for baptism. We are sorry not to be able to give 
tatistics of the Neyoor branch. 

e same society has ‘flourishing stations at. Coimbatore, 
,Coimbaconum, Bangalore, and Madras; at all which are 
than 200 communicants, under the care of eight mission- 


hers. The number of missionaries at all the stations 
¢ the Tamulians is thirteen, and of members in church 
ship probably more than 1000. 

2 Church Missionary. Society occupies, in connexion with 
ospel Propagation Society, the important field of Tinne- 
and has it is believed a still greater number of converts 
he older Society. We regret not having full statements 
progress of this interesting mission. It is divided into 
districts with eight missionaries. ‘The number of bap- 
including men, women, and. children, must be more than 
), with many candidates. The number of communicants 
1 to be about 2,000. The Society has also a mission at 
with two stations at which are two missionaries with a 


s; and a station at the Presidency with one missionary, 
Institution for training missionary assistanfs, now con- 
t six, under the care of another missionary as Principal. 
Wesleyan Missionary Society commenced its labours in 
1 in 1814, and not long after formed a station at Nega- 
on the continent. They have among the Tamulians 
s at Negapatam, Manargoody, Melnattam,. Bangalore, 
adras—at which are eight missionaries; and in North 
ig™@ast Ceylon, stations at Jaffna, Point Pedro, Trincomalie, 
iZ¢“Batticalo—with four European missionaries. The num- 
church-membership is stated in the Report for 1843, 


At Bangalore is also a Seminary for preparing Native — 


ing School for girls, a High School for boys, and village. 
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at al these stations, to be 546, — East Indians a 
others, as well as Natives. 


The American Board of Missions sent four missionaries 
Jaffna’ in 1815, and four more in 1819; and have for 26 ye 
sustained there six or more ordained men, besides Naf 
assistants. They have had for 10 years a Printing and Big 
ing Establishment; for more than 20 years a Seminary or Hj 
School, containing from 100 to 200 lads and youth suppor 
and educated gratuitously, and a Female Free Boarding Sebo 
_ which has for some years contained more than 100 girls a 
time, each supported in it for several years, and genenl 
married from it. They have also vernacular schools | 
male and female in the villages to the number sometimes of I 
or more, and several English schools. There are seven pn 
cipal stations occupied, at which were by the last report! 
members in church communion. 


The same Society commenced a mission at Madura in If 
and in Madras in 1836; and have now seven stations, with! 
missionaries, a printing establishment, type foundry, &c.,s 
nary, boarding schools for boys and girls, English schools, 
usually a hundred or more vernacular village sehools. 
number of communicants is nearly 200 at all the stations; t 
in the vicinity of Madura and Dindigul there have been wi 
a few months many applications from individuals, and oceis 
ally from whole families, to be received under Christian in 
tion; and villages at different times have asked for catetl 
and offered to put themselves under the direction of the mis 


The Free:Scotch Church, as is well known, has three mis 
aries who conduct a large educational institution in this! 
commenced in 1837, with branch schools at Triplicane, 
gleput, and Conjeveram. They have also vernaeular stl 
for girls, containing, it is believed, nearly 200 pupils. The! 
ber of converts baptized, and remaining with their teach 
candidates for mission service is seven, one of whom is a! 
the wife of one of the converts. 


The Established Church of Scotland have lately recom 
educational operations in Madras, interrupted by their & 
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issionaries joining the Free Church; and have two missionaries 
nd an experienced assistant from Scotland, in an institution 
pntaining already more than 100 lads. 


From these statements it appears that there are probably in \ | 
e different missions among the Tamil people about 8000 com- i 
unicants—and including children at least 35,000 who have 

en baptized. ‘There are also at least twice that number or/ 
000 under Christian instruction. | 


We have thus attempted a general sketch—and a very general 
e certainly—of the state and progress of missionary labours 
ong the Tamil people, from the commencement. Besides the | 
ect influence of missionary labours, which may from this be 
tially understood, there have been indirect benefits and results, 
ich perhaps more clearly mark the progress of Christianity 
n the conversions actually reckoned; as these have some- 
es been of a doubtful character. Two or three of these 
Hy be briefly noticed as tide-marks of ebbing heathenism. 


rt 4 


ith | 


A change of opinion and practices among Europeans. Thi\ 
ls, 


nge even within the last 25 years has been very great. | 
only are missionary operations more favourably regarded— 
orinstance by the seeular newspapers, which now, almost 
out exception, make a more or less friendly reference to 
is done—though a few years ago they would not deign 
notice at all—but the number of liberal contributors to 
ions, and of those who make the gospel their own rule of 
is very greatly increased among all classes. Time was 
h even a pious chaplain was scareely to be found; but 
there are many; and both among the military and civil 
nts, as well as those in the more humble walks of life, 
and consistent piety is happily often seen. The number 
lurches and chapels is increased perhaps five fold in 25 
; the Sabbath is much more generally and carefully ob- 
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» and the Christian education of the Natives is encour- 


by many even of their rulers, and in Ceylon by the Go- / | 
ent itself. | 
In changes of opinions and habits among the Natives. We 
ot now speak of the professedly Christian part of the 
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these islanders, who are converted with the war-club in th 
hands, and carry something of that decision into the service 
Christ which they had before manifested in the service of Sat 


In this part of India very few, it is to be feared, make kno 
the gospel to any extent who are not employed‘and paid for 
The value of a voluntary and independent testimony for Chris 
the effect of his constraining love—seems not well understo 
and very few, even with the prospect of support, are willing 
leave their native village or country to go abroad, any distam 
to make known the great salvation. This is not all. Notwi 
standing the time which has elapsed since Christianity wasf 
‘introduced into the southern part of the Peninsula, and thea 
number of professed Christians brought into the church, \ 
few have as yet been found suitable for ordination; so th 
native and indigenous ministry is still to be raised up. Tl 
are scarcely more than half a dozen fully qualified Ni 
ministers of all denominations, at the present moment. 
natural order is for a church to call forth and _ sustain 
ministry; and if this be not done its working is defed 
The Native church is deficient in this respect, and there 
deficient not only in a self-propagating, but even a sél 
taining principle. _ 

3. The Native church manifests many elements of wet 
and but few of strength. It has retained heathenish ci 
There is not time to particularize many of these. / 


more or less heathenish are sometimes observed at Wm’ “” 
marriages, funerals, and in connexion with new undertah tg 
At the birth of a child the stars are perhaps consult te 
learn its destiny; at a wedding the pole of fortune 
erected, processions with banners and music after the & 
ner of the heathen are formed, and the tali, with some & ; Mh 
more or less idolatrous, is put on the neck of the bride e. 
funerals also, lighted tapers are used, and various cerél 
practised, inconsistent with the simplicity of the gospé much 

This tends to confound the difference between heal all } 
and Christianity; to make the latter also a religion of ™ a8 
and form, and to weaken the strength of the Native ¢ be 


- It is, moreover, divided against itself. Little union ° 
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t be expected when the different members of the body have 
yst no mutual sympathy. It is very difficult for Natives to 
tain that confidence in each other’s sincerity which is 
ntial to Christian fellowship. 


ut there is a still greater cause of disunion, in the exis- 
s of caste, whose essential element is division and conse- 
nt weakness. This is too great a subject to be now con- 
ed. It is enough to know that, more or less, it is tole- 
1 in many of the churches and congregations, though per- 
under a modified form, as a baptized Christian caste. 

is subject has been variously discussed, and the irre- 
lable opposition of Hindu caste to Christianity has been 
ly shown; but és actual state in the church, and the best 
s of eradicating it remain to be investigated. 

at it does exist to a fearful extent there can be no doubt; 
either will general censures and denunciations destroy, 
lesiastical prohibitions remove it. Nor will it do to fancy 
f let alone it will die a natural death. It has been let 
among Christians for a century and a quarter, and what 
consequence? With some modifications, in form rather 
In spirit, it remains in some churches as rife as ever, and 
arently no nearer dying now than it was a century ago. 
are churches indeed free from it. Those who are not, 
eed of wisdom in carrying on a war of extermination. It 
nemy which while it remains must sap their best strength. 
l, caste, and heathenish practices, and worldly conform- 
what principally weaken the church. It is not a suf- 
curch, and therefore has little strength. When it does 
Ke up its cross and follow Christ it can have no proper 
hip with him, can have no real power to extend his 
The Holy Spirit is withheld or not poured upon it 
nhigh. This is the great defect, and i is at once a cause, 
evidence of weakness. 

$s not, however, be understood to 5 or think, lightly 
much real good effected, or to join in the declamation 
all Native Christians as hirelings and hypocrites, or 
vers. No, we thank God for many marked examples 
nity, and self-denial, and zeal, in his service; and we 
A4 
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doubt not but, among those less known, the Lord has 
“hidden ones,’? who will hereafter shine in the kingdo 
their Father. We are not ignorant of the difficulties Jy 
the way of our Native brethren to & rapid onward and’ up 
progress ; nor destitute of sympathy with them in their di 
vantageous conflict, not only with the flesh and with the 1 
—as is common in Christian lands—but with the devil i 
own empire, and where his seat is. All things considered 
majority in many churches would perhaps bear a fair oém 
son with like numbers in most Christian countries. But 
is said and written of the progress of the gospel;, and 
we ought to speak of God’s goodness, and to praise hi 
what he has done—not despising, éven the day of small 
—we should also carefully investigate, at times, the nat 
the progress, and acquaint ourselves with every obstacle 
may be removed and every evil that may be remedied. 


If. then 1 am asked, ‘‘Watchman what of the night” 
answer must be with the prewhet, “the morning comet 
also the night.”? It is a mixed scene, but darkness pre 
nates. The rays of light may begin to kindle here and 
on a mountain top, but they only reveal the thick ¢ 
brooding over the face of the whole land below. “Da 
still covers the earth, and gross darkness the people;’’ an 
painful expostulation must still be—“Lord how long?” 


There§iga good, in some respects a great preparator 
effecthd ; aiid what seems now especially necessary is, th 
number of faithful labourers—men “full of faith and ( 
Holy Ghost”—be greatly increased. Missionaries are wal 
go forth preaching everywhere, “the Lord working with t 
and as sufficient numbers cannot be expected from 4 
great efforts should be made to prepare a Native mint 
the field. Christian education should, therefore, be enco 
on every hand; the press should also do its part; and 
means be put in requisition for sending out “light and 
Above all we must wait on God in more united, earnest, ' 
LING PRAYER—THE PRAYER OF FAITH. We must i 
the Lord continually, and though he tarry, wait. We 
pray for the purity as well as the extension of the cl 
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TAT WME TY ANMATIDS 


We. that there. was once at. Ephesus a opp 
raised against, the. Gospel,as as preached. by. Paul, This was heade 
by, silversmith, named. Demetrius, . who made silver ‘shrines ‘for 
Diana, He. “called. many, of.’ the, and ‘said, to. 
them, ‘Sirs, YP know, that. this. craf we Our, 
Moreover ye an d hear, th “alone. at but almost, 
throughout. all Asia, this, Paul th persuaded and, turned. 
much People, saying that Beh e no gods | which are made wi 
he nds.” ‘his was not a bad statement of the” ‘Apostle’ $ rotest 
against ‘idolatry ; Mor was ‘the. address. f° their self-interest without 
worldly.” wisdom, though sufficiently efecti ag to “that, “Of "a" 
higher or er, “The: were to oppose ctrine,. that’ Be! 
‘no gods “which ‘are ‘made with hands, ‘becaus 
gods, they made their wealth. This fént nent 
to those, | Tooked, “When ‘they 
le arned ‘that not. only y was ‘their craft. i in dange ut the temple of 
goddess. Diana liable, ito be despised, an her’ “magnificence 


estroye y were fall | of rath, out ing, “Great! 
is Diana ‘hig they, ‘continued to do for 
the two ours, all with one voice crying’ “out, 


ithe whole city, was 8000 “filled fusion ‘but wit! 


cle; rk tored men “of Ephésus, 

there th noweth, not how that’ ‘the tity “of Ephesus 
hipper ‘of | 

which down, from | | Seeing “then that ‘these thin: “can! 


not ye ta. do. “if Deme? 


n colisequence, proximately, of a young brabmin 1 “see 
baptism, for this purpose taking refuge with “missionariés 
x! the, Free, Scotch Church, almost the. whole ‘city has been moved, 
though its temples were shaken and their idols. tottering to ‘a 
fall They were not content with an appeal to the law, and to 
abide by the decision, of the Highest Court, of Sustice—that dad 


had sufficient intelligence to act for himself, and haying. rig ghis of 


¥ 
- 


| EXCITEMENT IN THE 


conscience should be left to his own free choice in religion—but 
they mee in a mob to rescue him even from the officers of 


of their system, like that hich was rebuked by the town-clerk 
Do not ‘that dil Madras “is ‘worship pper” 
idols, and they’ suppose that’ thé’ one’ ‘Tad, 
or, three, ¢ or a es pecially’ if they believe as ‘they p 
_ that “they ire “only Ciiristians@ dan’ shake ‘the 
id foundations of to fil aif idoliitets with just 
fainly Hav as thé df” these’ 
we would fer, if doftadvice, from the mouth” of” one wiser 
even, than t th of Ephesus,” ‘and given “on 
similar “Refrain “from. these’ ‘meh, “and let: lem alone: 
for, if, ths counsel r this. work’ be of 1 men it will come t ‘to nought 
a 


or 


our i are, 
‘from. us, fig : d for pur civil 
ould ainly be Tawful 

he er if a lad 

were no’ more than of a ge—t oh Antelligent— 


he should, be fo leave his natural any attempt 
judicial decision, and by vilente him, to 

dicious p per them ar—as starting facts 

watran t—that ere cou ld’ be no even | “for the “hee of 
alad, put ‘into ‘the ower of si stich sons under such circumstances. 
They. would th therefore eel justifie in t taking ‘him’ even from. 

his, Parents,, ast they from hands of | a 

But it is evident ‘that iti is’ “not parental rights, which 

they ar are $0 re anxigus | “fo guar rd.” Anoth r cas has rend 

red. n of nly-seven-—bot ‘de yende 

Wee Chiistian and to baptized. This 

did at, different times for two or three months, attending ‘chure h 
casté by Poitiy’ to! live “with a Native 

irist expecting td be Baptized the’ next Sabbath. 

Whe 2° THES Was Ho plea’ the 

é, “or de epen Gr Baa Why fe Teft. 


Yet th a ‘indb’a nd. tobi hint by” force’ fro 
af ONS they" “fo hig Warrant 


q 
> 
A 


NATIVE COMMUNITY MADRAS. 
was obtained from the police authorities to, deliver him from fer 
‘yiolence ; but they first concealed him, ‘and a collec ing, 
‘they resisted the officers of Fj ustice, ‘and droy thei | away ‘and those 
who, accdmpanied them, by "throwin ng stones a bric ck-bats, which 
“dam ed a Bulle ck’ bandy. man could not be 
found, ‘nor hag he’ si sie been of is said he has 


deen’ carted to anoth the 


ro £10 eB ry. ag big 


We allude te case, \ A, native, Jad of Aba! t 
_altending, an English School at) Chintadrepettah, \was 
‘the truth, which, hhe: heard at, church,.on the 
Sabbath, and expressed a, wish he: baptized. While the mission-- 
ary was waiting to, proxe..a Jittle farther, the reality of workin 
his relatives, suddenly, removed. him from, GAP and. put, him 
nder Festraint,... le had attended churehyas usual, and also. as.a, spec- 
hantism,s but he was not Ap. 
ject por was he. then to, remain... 
rothers probably hearing. of attending the, meeting,.apd.. 
algo, doubt, .witnessed some, change, in, him, came, in. 
mood. and drove him, did, not, know 
of their, coming, until afterwards, or. ‘he would, have. offered, to 
_Proteet ithe, Jad had he, leave, hig, friends, for 
oft m, and Put hum m irons, 3s 
They even, threatened to, cut his, throat, 
©. spirit.of free, inquiry, springing .up, in, the, minds 
of their outh,. Th shut. their, to open- 


ey are endeavouring to restrain an 


keeping t the ‘sha 
beware lest haply a be found even to fight against God. 


romoté m a} vie n this s subjec 


13 shins 


| 
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mow ob 92 ti boniside as 
In connexion, the from, t > cases mention 


at, 


a riotous company some en, artially jammed, 
’ 


the property and ‘of a ‘number ‘of Christians in inneve 
‘in Which hundred and thifty-three’ in btttages ‘were 
spoiled tind every thing” in property Was" estiiiated 
“at about’ Ripees ‘Many’ wete not“only ‘beaten! but woiihd- 
ed, and catechist’s Wife’ Vidlated.’ in this “thob 
Wwe ‘brow ght “trial before’ the ‘Magistrate! of the’district, Who 
“found” Suilty; dwarded *punishinent’ An 
“appeal | was made’ to’ the” ‘Court of Poujdaree in 
“which the’ first’ judge stistaifed! the’ “of the 
“but the second ‘ind third judges: dissented, it has’ ‘Been’ affirme ed, 
“that ‘under’ these” ‘citcumstances ‘the Govetnment’ interposed” its 
authority to secure thé": ends ‘of justice. “Whether this 
“of Whatever’ kind, was" ‘well judged ‘anid’ ‘expedient “thay, we ‘think, 
“be” doubted, without the cy’ ‘of the’ Govehiment 
‘thus’ intetferé* When necessary” in’ a! Court ébinpoted “Of its’ ‘own 
‘servants, and holding office at Pleasiite, but we do ‘ho 
much” kitowledge “these things, The it is 
said, withheld’ ‘thé ‘records “oF the trials the. other “judg es, and 
"0 delayed judgmient. cannot biit, ‘think that’ der the am: 
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“dependence! of the Court" bat’ language’ is ‘hot suited to 
the impartial dignity of a Wage. oF ods 
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the, local Goyemment,; on, the. civil religious of 
the Hindus, secured to them by Charter, 


to. vtitasb beite 
ong of the. specifications .is the, tumult and. disturbance in,Tin 
the conduct of the missionaries, on 

which account hundred. Hindus were, committed, to 

“sail, by, the, Magistrate,..on complaint of the missionaries and 
their. converts.” doit, od!) atoth evoigitil. eysw 
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on taking possession of the Carnatic, July 31, 1801, pledging to 
secure to all the inhabitants “every just and ascertained civil right, 
with a free exercise of the religious institutions, and domestic 
usages of their ancestors,” that schools are established in which Eng- 
lish, with the elements of true science are taught, and that the word 
of the living God is translated into the Native languages, printed, 
distributed, and preached; so long as no compulsion is used to bring 
any into these schools, or improper inducements offered to any to em- 
brace the religion of the Bible. Certainly no Hindu has the shadow 
of reason to complain that he is thwarted in the practice of his 
idolatrous rites, however foolish and even annoying they may be. 
They have the freest exercise of their “religious institutions” and 
the “domestic usages of their ancestors ;” but they have to learn, and 
we should rejoice to do any thing to teach them, that others have 
tights as well as they; and moreover, that in the progress of 
society—which they can no more control than one of their idols 
could stop the progress of a steam-car if seated on it—their children, 
or children’s children, may not wish to claim the privilege of 
screening a brahmin from condign punishment even for murder 
—or of throwing their children into the sea, or into a river, 
as an offering to a demon—or of buming widows alive on the 


funeral pile of their dead husbands—or of obliging widows to live 
| unmarried—or keeping many of the lower castes in a state of slavery 


—or of doing many other things which their ancestors did, and which 
formed a part of their “domestic usages.” We are happy to know 


_ that some of their “domestic usages” have passed away, and that 


others are on the wane; also to believe that the “religious insti- 
tutions” are destined to an entire but voluntary change, which will 
introduce a new and more glorious order of things; and that any 
opposition to the progress of this change—were it even by the 
Government itself—would be vain, as it would be in opposition to the 
will of Heaven. Had Government promised not to allow Hindus 
to become voluntary converts to Christianity, the promise would 
not be binding, as it would be contrary to the command of Christ 
himself, “Go ye and teach [disciple] all nations.” 

Government have interfered with some institutions and usages, 
as infanticide—the suttee—slavery—and thuggee, and done this some- 
what rudely. After they have done so much, and yet left the Hindus 
more civil and religious liberty than they ever had before, they will 
not certainly hesitate to protect those who understandingly rejec 
idolatry and wish protection in Christianity. The Hindus then 


_ Selves should learn, that as every one is accountable for himself 


God, he should be left to unrestrained religious liberty. 
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‘MISSIONARY 1 


The God of heaven he will prosper us, therefore we his servants will 
arise and build, —Nehemiah ii, 20. 


THis was the confiding language ‘of Nehemiah, amidst the 
difficulties of; rebuilding Jerusalem still lying almost, in ruins 
and surrounded .by ,enemies,,..The temple, had been rebuilt 
under Zerubbabel.. nearly 70 years, before, and_ its religious 
worship much revived ,under ‘Ezra about, 12 years: previous; 
but the walls of Jerusalem were still, broken, down, and the 
Jews who had returned from the captivity were in. iil afflic- 
tion and reproach... 

Nehemiah, a, pious, in favour’ the court of 
taxerxes, hearing of the distressed condition. of his brethren, in 
Judea, sought and. obtained leave of the king to go for a time 
to their aid, to,build the walls which, were broken down, and 


to set up the gates which were burnt, with, fire, 


He went, and having surveyed the desolations, he, laid his 
plan, communicated it,.to the rulers and priests, told.them of 
the good hand of God which was upon him, and of the. king’s 
favour, and said, “Come and let. us; build up, the; wall, that we 
be no. more.a reproach,”” .And they said, “Let, us rise up and 


build, So, they strengthened their hands for this good work.” 


But there were powerful enemies, “Sanballat the Horonite, 
and Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite, ,were grieved exceed- 
ingly that there was,come a man to seek the welfare of the 
children of Israel.” These laughed Nehemiah. and his \asso- 
ciates to scorn. Even after, some progress had been; made. in 
building the wall, they. ridiculed the whole attempt before the 
army of Samaria, saying, .“‘What do these feeble Jews, will they 
fortify themselves? will they. sacrifice? will they make an end 
in a day? will they revive the stones, out of the, heaps of rubbish 
which are burned.” And. Tobiah answered, “Even that which 
they build,.if a fox go up, he: shall even break down. their 
stone wall.” | 

Bat Nehemiah made to God, “Hear our God; 
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for we are despised: and turn their reproach upon their own 
head.” “So they built the wall; and all the wall was joined 
together unto the half thereof: for the people had a mind to 
work.”? When Sanballat and his associates found that ridicule 
did not avail, but that the work still went forward, they became 
very wroth, and conspired to fight — abe eo and to 
hinder it. 

This catised’ great “And Judah said, the 
strength of the beatéts of burdens is decayed, and there is 
much rubbish;’ so that we are not able to build the wall.” 
‘And their’ adversaries said, ‘They shall not know, ‘neither 
see, till we come in’ the’ midst them, 
and cause the work to cease.?” 

But Nehemiah encouraged them to trust in God, ‘saying, 
“Be not’ ye afraid of them; remember the Lord which’ is great 
and terrible.” So ‘they prosecuted’ their labour, though’ half 
of them were obliged to hold “the ‘spears from the rising of 
the morning until the stars appeared;”” “every one with one 
of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand 

Afterwards their enemies, artful as well ob pve changed 
the mariner of Opposition, and professed friendship. ’ They in- 
vited Nehemiah’ to meet them in the plain of Ono, and con- 
sult on the general good; but he replied, “Iam doing a great 
work, so that f cannot come down:' why should the work cease, 
whilst I leave it, and come down to' you?” Sanballat then 
sent an open letter to inform Nehemiah of certain injurious 
reports concerning him, to the effect that he was exciting the 
people to revolt from the king; and thus endeavoured to alarm 
the people with the fear of being considered traitors and rebels, 
and so to prevent their proceeding with the work. “When this 
did not succeed, in a still more artful manner, he induced 
one of Nehemiah’s friends, who was considered ‘a ‘prophet, to 
dissemble fear and shut himself up in his house, and then to 
advise Nehemiah—on account of the coming evil—to flee into 
the temple to save his life. But he still remained: firm, and 
his reply to those who would have him retire into the temple 
was, “Should such a man as I flee? and who is there, that, being 
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as 1am, would go into the temple. to save his life? will not 
in.” So theywalli was finished, and when the enemies, and 


the heathen who. were. round about, saw these things, they were 


‘much cast down.,in, their own eyes;. for whey the 


work was of Gopi... 

There are, many, striking ine doe the, building of 
these walls of the,temporal. Zion, in the. manner thus briefly 
sketched, and the building up of Christ’s Kingdom—the, spiritual 
Zion—among the heathen, . As in the case, the, obstacles 
were great; so.in the other,.are they, great, even, insurmountable 
by mere human, effort and as Nehemiah strengthened. himself 
and his associates.in the Lord, and by faith and diligence over- 
came all. difficulties, so, may. the people now. . Their 
language should be, “Zhe .God of heaven he will peenper us, 
we, his. and, build,” 


} 


I. the, obstacles were ort, lo. building Jerealen, $0 are 
they to the progress. of Christianity among the heathen. 

l. There. are open opposers. . Even: in Christian tags; there 
are those who, dislikejand ridicule the attempt.': Their language 
is, What. do. these feeble! missionaries?» Wilh ‘they change 
religion of a whole people; will’ they transform a savage: into ‘a 
civilized being; will,they convert the brahmins. to \Christidnity ? 
Impossible, it,,is allj,fanaticism., “That, which ‘they: biild,' if 


fox .go up, it.will even, break, down their. stone, wall”? 


(2... There, are secret, enemies, ways: hinder 
the, work, This they sometimes do by, affeeting great zeal for it, 
as (did Nehemiah’s opposers when they invited him to take coun+ 
sel with; them, in plain of Ono... The great enemy if. he 


cannot, throw,entire discredit on the cause, and. prevent’ some-. 


thing..being, attempted, will be, content to turn) counsellor, and 
advise such, measures as will ,in the end, bring it: into disgrace. 

3. There: also friends'who rather hinder than ‘help forward 
the work. ;\Some are They are’ much afraid of ‘excessive 
zeal, though they seem have: no dread: of ‘excessive prudence. 
They desire! to have°évery thing done in some ‘inoffensive way, 
so as not toldispleasé thé heathen: They would have accounted 
Paul and his companions as exceedingly injudicious, when they 
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attacked the prejudices of ‘idolaters, in sueh a manner that a 
whole city was thrown into commotion, and they cast into prison. 
They would not have fellowship with any of whom it could 
be’ said, “Behold they that turn’ the world upside down are 
come hither also.” Things must be conducted in ‘a much 
more quiet and orderly way, and’ according to'prescribed forms. 
They are willing ‘that the heathen should be converted, if it 
may be done in a proper manner, and ‘to ‘theit own church or 
party’; that the walls should ‘be built up, if-they can be built 
without ‘noise or without any’ danger of témporal loss, or of 
alarming or displeasmg the’ enemy. Some of' this’ class ‘are 
ready to propose alliances with: the world, ‘and even with the 
heathen, in the establishment ‘of schools from’ which the Bible 
is excluded, in the hope that ‘literature anid science will in- 
troduce the Gospel; ‘that ¢ivilization ‘will prepare the way for 
Christianity; and that the world will be converted by some 
civilizing and’ intellectual process. But, “Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan witha hook?” These things have their use; in their 
proper place; :but:it)is not: becoming Christians to ‘merge: the 
peculiar, essentials of: their faith, in an‘alliance whieh’ secures 
only temporal, benefits, and: prevents: 
oveny thing. else, the salvation‘of!the soul.) 


‘Other: professed friends are These are 
much afraid of expertise! They are’ like the’ Jews who might 
object to burying ‘up stone and mortar inthe foundation, ‘or ‘to 
strengtheniig or' deautifying’ the: walls with any costly materials. 
Their language coristantly is, “To! what! purpose’ is ‘this waste.” 
If tracts or éven the’ Seriptures’ are Targely. distributed) they are 
much afraid’ some” of them ‘are’ lost." If schools aré established 
ona broad scale, or much is: ‘spent in taining | ‘imission- 
aries, Or assistants; ‘they much doubt! of the propriety of wreat ‘ex- 
pense in edacation: ‘In short thé whole ‘preparatory work, as ‘not 
attended with dmmediate\ results, srégarded with vlittle favour ; 
foundations, being ¢onsidered small value »comparedo with 
walls, because they! cannot) be: seen! oltris important: to! have 
reapers to gather in:the but:it issthought of little !conse- 
quence tobe at expense Sownthe seeds!) Let may, 
or, not, at all, if God please he can give acharvestios ban 
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There are’ still others’ who are ovér-precise friends.’ They 
have no idea of building’ the walls of ‘Zion; but after ‘a certain 
model. Whatever is done for the ‘extension ‘of Christianity, 
must be under’ ‘thé ‘direction ‘of. Apostolic Bishops—not Bishops 
with the spirit of Apostles, bat in the’ Apostolic Succession. 
They must ‘be canonical. They would almost ‘seem to think it 
better the Gospel should ‘not! be preached ‘at all, than’ preached 
in an uficonsecrated place. ‘There must™be church standing 
East and West, with an altar ‘at thé’ East, on which candles 
are to be kept burning; ‘and the worship must be accompanied 
with abundant ‘genuflexions:: ''Thesé are ‘like the’ Jews who’ were 
dlways following the tradition of the’ elders rather; than” the 
commands of God; ‘They talk much of the fathers, teach “for 
doctrines the commandments’ of ‘men; and insist: upoti the’ im- 
portance of forms: to the ‘of the inward and 
quickening spirit. ! 


4. The labourers’ are and feeble The’ number 
in the ‘missionary field'is as’ yet very ‘small. ‘There may be at 
all the stations’ pethaps’ 1500 ordained” ministers, with séme lay 
assistants, but what ‘ate they among ‘more than 700,000,000 of 
our unevangelized fellow-men? million. The 
proportion in some parts of’ India Is considerably larger, but i in 
others Tess." In‘ the ‘Teligu ‘country on our borders, there is 
scarcely one missionary to a million Of souls. We are also to 
consider that ‘the missionaries‘ are’ geherally foreigners, ignorant 
of the customs’ Of ‘those ‘whose minds they’ are to' guide, and 
unable from Habit’ to’ have! free” and’ familiar: intercdurse with 
them; that in ‘almost all cases ‘they’ have to lear’ at’ one 
difficult usually in’ climates ‘unfavourable 
to! oppressed by ‘many cates.’ ‘They have 
preach’ thé *Gospel, but ‘to’ make tralishitions of the 
Scriptures: to Superinténd or teach ‘sthools, to’ ¢ndict prititing 
establishments; and)‘in short, in ‘erecting ‘the spiritual edifice, 
théey have! both :to°ereet! the: building and to’ provide and collect 
all the! materials—ayey'and often’ to’ make! their own tools.’ 
Owing ini pattto such dauses, the average life of a missionary, 
at least! in India, will not’ probably exceed tem years; and when 
we consider‘ how small is their comparative number; how many 
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of them never acquire a native language, so as to be efficient 
in it; how difficult to make their message intelligible, on account 

of the, terms used, being misunderstood; how many ‘are almost 
necessarily .occupied tin English preaching in, schools, 


how many in,whole:or part,in the secularities of their missions, 


it will be seen that, the number, of actual labourers is very small, 
One, half of.those on ‘the lists may, have advanced, so far, in a. 
vernacular language.as).to, be,.more than mere and 
half of, that number; or! one-fourth of the whole, may have such 

ameasure of health,and freedom from other duties, as to be 
fully. and, efficiently, in. the work. | ‘There..may. then be 375; in all 
pants the world,.able to preach.to/the heathen in their own 
language, and \who are) actually engaged jin preaching to. them, 
the, unsearchable; riches, of, .Christ.., what, are. they. among 
so many? . ‘The strength of the bearers.of burdens is ,degayed.” 

5. There is also much rubbish. There are many,.obstacles to 
be removed—much, preparatory work, ds tobe. done. We shall 
not attempt even to hint ,atall the obstagles which oppose 
themselves in different. parts, of the, world, but would: glance, at 
some of. the more; obvious in. India, only, There are,. no. 
doubt, heathen countries where the. field, is; comparatively clear. 
The, good. seed, is. not sown, but; the tares have not, become 
rank. The, ground is, easily, prepared.....In, other. places. itis 


overgrown with tares, and thorns of,, every, noxious. kind, 


not with thick under-hrush, or heavy forest... This, is, the case, 
in India;..and its. dense . jungles, almost, impenetrable., exeept 
to, beasts, of prey,.and.,which send forth a, deadly effluvia, from 
embosomed., marshes, are ;but,a faint emblem .of; that, moral 
wilderness, which, is /here to. be, brought, ynder. cultivation,, fo 
drain the; marshes, to, dig up ithe thorns,and, briars,.and to, cut 
down. the, tall.trees of the jungle, and, carry, the plough 
the soil, before the, seed can even be.cagt.in, is a, vast labour, 

Some |of obstacles; be _bridfly mentioned, is 
Caste. much:as been, said and, written concerning thig,obsta~ 
cle, we(wall not.dwell) upon: its; thongh certainly. the hindxances it 
opposes; im, yarious ways; can. be fully known. only, bynthase,who 
have engountered (It.is.a, hydra of a hundved 


the, power of reproduction, when, any them) iscut off. 
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It can scarcely be slain’ but by the sword of the Spirit, and 
by that being diretted to its Heart; or by letting in the rays 
of truth upon the fountains of corrupt principle in which it 
gloats, so as to dry them up, and destroy the food on’ which 
it feeds. This is’ usually a work of time. The obstatles it 
presents to the progress of Christianity'aré greatly enhanced 
by the’ sanction of Government to the ‘Hindu law of inherit- 
ancé,' by which if man ‘loses caste’ (as he’ miust do! to 
becothe a cofisistent Christian) he is disinherited and counted 
as one dead. He is liable’ tobe driven from his home; de- 
prived of his patrimony, separated from his father and: mother, 
or his’ wife'and childrén; and subjectedto the same civil and 
social disabilities which he would be if attaally deceased... This 
is a cross difficult to ‘be ‘taken ap at the very threshold of 
Christianity;: dnd’ one which it would well: become a’ Christian 
Government to lighten. We are glad. that is 
for this inthe “lex loci”? should that be confirmed. | 

Again; ‘Custom: This isa’ batriersearcely’ less. 
caste. “Indeed, among a people who''seldom think for: them- 
selves, and are always satisfied to do ‘what their ancestors did, 
and what common usage requires,! itis all bat insurmétnt- 
able. ‘Oné may almost as well: think of changing: the course 
of nature as-the customs of the’ people; and when, in em- 
bracing Christianity, they are-required not only °to change their 
customs, but’ to adopt ‘those of'a: people entirely different, and 
to whosé habits’ they are'in'some respects averse; 
tite in the way is very great. 

Unhappily also many of those in their are: called 
Christians, are unworthy of the name, and disgrace it by vices 
from whieh even respectable heathens are comparatively free. 
The consequencé is; that Christianity is charged with giving 
license to drunkenness, debauchery ‘and violence; and their 


residence among these idolaters, to whom they should recom- 


mend the religion of the Gospel, is'one of the greatest stum- 
bling blocks.and hindrance to its progress. — ) 

Again, there is a heathen literature. This being mostly i in 
the form of poetry, and consisting of praises to the gods, and 
wonderful accounts of their achievements, is exceedingly attrac- 
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tive. The Christian Scriptures come to them in a plain dress, 
and under the disadvantages of foreign idioms, which make 
them the object of contempt. among the learned.. 

Moreover, they have a, false philosophy. The whole 
of nature is misinterpreted, by them, and the interpretation js 
most, fully received. and believed. They have no doubt that 
the earth is flat and’ stationary, that the sun and moon revolve 
round it, that the sun is nearer'to the earth than the moon, 
and that the heavenly bodies are alive, The belief of Chris- — 
tians on these points is as adverse to theirs as is their belief 
in the unity of God,' But this. is not the, principal difficulty, 
Their philosophy of mind is a greater obstacle than, that of 
matter. .They are’ in, the: strictest sense: fatalists, They, hold 
the doctrine of fatality in such a form as. to exclude all proper 
ideas of accountability. Their, belief in the transmigration of 
souls, which is universal and actuating, prevents the awards of 
eternity, as presented, in the Scriptures, from having any in- 
fluence. None can know: but by experience, how entirely this 
shields them. against the, sharpest, arrows, of. truth, nor how 
- difficult it is to penetrate it, or wrest it from their hands, — 

There is also a perverted morality... Their.,whole code of 
morals is not only exceedingly defective, as might; well be 
supposed from the vicious character of the gods whom. they 
worship, but perverted. They consider killing a cow to. be 
as really murder as killing a man—that lying, for an import- 
ant object, such as to benefit.a brahmin, is praiseworthy—and 
that stealing is no crime in a necessitous man. Omitting to give 
food to the brahmins, of standing in the shade of a temple 
or of a cow, is a greater sin than breaking some of the com- 
mandments. Not only so, but sins, of whatever character, may 
easily be atoned for by, deeds of charity or penance; or by 
offerings to the idols; or may be washed away in some holy 
bathing place. Even :the marking themselves with ashes, hear- 
ing of sacred books read, repeating certain prayers called man- 
tras, or worshipping at the temples will expiate sin. 

There is moreover stupidity of conscience. A deficient ioe! 
of morality, and belief in the prevalence of human merit, deadens 
the moral principle, so that the pressure of guilt. is’ not’ felt; 


~~ 
4 
> 
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and the people seem nearly without a consdience. Here is 
the secret of the utter inefficiency of all appeals either to 
their fears or their ‘affections. Sin is in their eyes a trifle. 
Heaven or Hell ‘little else than another ‘birth, in which they 
will have no knowledge of the transactions of this life, and no 
personal identity. God is a being much like themselves; not 
the proper: object of love, and scarcely of fear. 


There is also the power of the priesthood. The brahmins are 
divinities in the estimation of the people, and ‘the gurus are 
worshippéd as gods. Forming the leading classes of’ ‘society, 
universally reverenced as spiritwal guides, they of ¢ourse govern 
the whole community. ~But by their habits of indolence, pride, 
and avarice, they are enlisted against’ Christianity; and’ as ‘their 
craft is in danger, with their entiré méans of ‘they pro- 
perly consider it a. for life or death. | 


And fastly, there is an antient dnd vast fabric’ of idolatry. 
As the Jews had to remove old foundations and lay new, 
as well as déstroy atid remove the rubbish of former fabrics, 
so the ‘missionary in India, in’ preparing to build the temple 
of ‘the Lord; ha’ mighty edifices to ‘remove, ind déep' laid 
foundations to dig up. Here is a system of idolatry which’ has 
cone down frdth all atitiquity, settling deeper and deeper in 
the minds of millions, and almost hundteds’ of ‘millions: from 
age to age; ‘and however’ coritemptible and weak it’ may 
seem, it is so Cethented and indurated by tithe as to be ‘nearly 
impregnable. “Tiere is a chatm in idolatry ag it is here decked 
out in ‘its feasts and processiotis ‘and’ ‘gaudy shows, almést 
inconceivable to one ‘who not | ‘witnessed it; while it's 


entitely acéordant* with’ all the’ corrupt of the’ 
heart, giving free scope” to’ the “baser passions, and ‘at the 


sdme time ‘affording @ full quietus: ‘to the conscience. Besides, 


it is the religion of their childhood, with which are datitlec ted 


all their: strongest ‘associations; the religion of their fathers— 
of their remotest ancestors, of whom they have any knoww- 


ledge. ~All their history speaks of it, all their literature is ith 


bued with it, all ‘their scien¢e is founded upon it. The monu- 

ments of ‘its antiquity, Of its glory, stand on every ‘bide, pro- 

chiming the ‘sincerest’ belief in’ its” grossest fictions; while 
B 
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miracles are supposed to be frequently wrought, asa sign 
and seal of. its verity. To prepare the way then for the 
Gospel there is a. work. of preparation similar to that which 
would be necessary in building. a Christian church on the site 
of an immense heathen pagoda, every stone of whose foun- 
dation, however deeply laid, must be removed. | 


II. But Missionaries may strengthen themselves in’ God; in th 
assurance that He will enable. them to overcome every obstacle. 

‘What art thou, O great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou 
shalt. become a plain.” This we are’ encouraged | to believe 
from what.God hath already done. To. speak only,of modern 
missions. Consider their ,progress. ‘There are, now. nearly 
thirty times as many mission stations there were thirty 
years. ago, and, almost as, great an increase of missionaries. .. 

Consider also what. they, have been enabled: to accomplish; 
few and feeble as they are, and like the Jews inegaates 
from each other on, the wall. P73, Yate 

1,, They have removed many obstacles. To. mention now 
nothing more, they, have obtained an entrance and settlement 
in many barbarous countries, as well as those under Christian 
influence, once closed. against . them. Such is the case. in 
Burmah, in Siam, in many. parts. of Africa, in New-Zealand, 
and, in the Islands of the South Seas, as. well as in every 
part of British India, and several parts of China. __ 

They have. also accomplished much preparatory work, The 
woed of God, in whole or part has. been. translated into 136 
languages. It has thus been made. accessible, within a few 
years, to, more than half the population of the globe. This 
has been effected by furnishing the whole, Bible for, the three 
hundred millions of the Chinese, Empire, and, either the whole 
or part, to. the 200,000,000, of within: beyond 
the Ganges. 

_ Dictionaries. and Grammars been ‘Some 
savage countries, have, received from missionaries, a written 
language. , In, almost all heathen: lands, the Natives have ob- 
tained. through them much, useful literature. and science. 
Schools, have been established, in which not less than 150,000 
children are gratuitously instructed in important worldly know- 


if 

hey 

a 


God may bring out of it, set down as nought or worse than 


idolatry and caste, and following out those principles which 
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ledge and in the Sacred Scriptures. More than 50 printing 
establishments are in operation in different heathen lands. 

But to speak of India alone, the whole Bible has been 
printed in eight or ten languages, and the New Testament 
in more than. thirty languages and dialects. Numerous ele- 
mentary school books have been prepared, and probably. more 
than 800 different tracts, and other larger books of some. size, 
have been printed and distributed by hundreds and thousands. 


“The schoolmaster is also abroad,” to prepare the way for 
these books. We should not, in reference to results which 


nought, what the Government have done in’ education; though 
deep should be our ‘regret, that they have not done more, 
and introduced the Bible into their schools. It is Christian 
education alone which can be contemplated with hope in India. 
But the encouragement given, and aid afforded, to the cul- 
tivation of the English’ language and European science, has 
done much to remove the obstacles previously noticed, arising 
from a heathen literature, and false philosophy ; and where 
the advantage thus. gained has been followed up, by instruction 
in Christianity, which’ may come, and ofien has come, from 
other quarters to the youth taught i in the Government schools, 
and even in Native ‘institutions, substantial benefit has been 
realized. ‘The Hindu College at Calcutta, for instance, which 
has been too justly considered as ‘Infidel in its tendencies, 
while: it’ has delivered hundreds, if” ‘not thousands, from the 
degrading bondage of idolatry, and at’ least taught them the 
spirituality and unity of God, has put some in the way of 
more “saving knowledge. Some youths of much promise, 
educated at that College have been baptized, and two who 
were for a time in the’ Madras University, conducted on similar 
principles. At Calcutta, an association has been formed for 
the mutual’ protection of its members, on their renouncing 


a superior education has taught them to adopt. A Hindu 


society also at Calcutta, formed for the defence of Hinduism, ! 
has decided that the receiving of baptism shall not be con- 


sidered a forfeiture of caste. 
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Thus _the light of, science alone. has done something to 
remove obstacles ; and when we see a_ decidedly, Christian 
education given in numerous High Schools—as in the General 
Assembly’s Schools at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay—the 
Schools of the London Society Missionaries at Calcutta, 
Benares, &c. —the various Institutions of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Baptists, and the Americans; and when we 
see boarding schools in. which children ,and youth are separ- 
ated from their heathen friends—and_ thoroughly instructed 
for years, as in Jaffna, Madura, Madras, Calcutta, and many 
other places; we cannot but be convinced that _ a, most efhi- 
cient instrumentality is at work. 


Even the vernacular bazaar. and. village schools, scattered 
by. hundreds. and almost ‘thousands, over different, parts. of 
India, where mission stations are, formed, by raising. up a 
reading. population, by, removing prejudices: against Christian- 
ity, and by farnishing..the best congregations. and, best preach- 
ing places to missionaries, | and giving them, through the 
children access, more or less, to the parents, are very import- 
ant, auxiliaries. They, are not, to be because the 


indestructible, and whatever, may be, of. and of 
the. importance of the higher branches of knowle ge, é as taught 
in, that, it 1s, in ‘the vernaculars. that, the mass of the, popu- 
lation, the Gospel must be. made known, In the. “present 
vernatulars,, in. all probability, (however. extensively , English 
may rhe cultivated by. certain classes). the greater. part, of the 
people will, always think and speak, hear, and read... In. these, 
as well as a limited extent in English, light, and. truth are 
going forth, and when we consider the number of mission. sta- 
tions. and schools—the number of missionaries and, assistants 
employed in preaching. the. Gospel, to.the Natives their own 
tongue—the tours taken for, diffusing the knowledge, by the wide 
distribution of Scriptures, and, tracts, we cannot but think, that 


j* 


at least a great preparatory work is accomplished. 


3. There has also been a measure of actual,.success, .We do 


yarent as in English or boarding schools. It is more diffu- 
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not find in the common. order, either! of Nature or Provi- 


0 
dence, that lasting results are usually) sudden. The mush+ 
1 room springs up in a night, but the oak is the growth’ of 
“The kingdom of God. cometh not. with observa- 
tion.” Four,thousand years, were mecessary. to. prepare the 
\- way for the coming of the, Saviour... | 
. Did our limits now allow more than the slightest bended view 
q of the missionary field, we should see most undoubted evidence 
of real and. even great success, | The promise of Jehovah, 
y “The isles shall wait for me,” is already” fulfilled in: Tahiti, 
" and. many other islands of the South, Pacific. In, the, Sand- 
wich Islands also, a, nation has been born, almost:.in a day. 
d More than 22,000, or about, one-seventh,of all. the inhabitants, 
yf have within a few years been baptized, and admitted. to. the 
a Christian Church. In. one. church are 6,400 communicants, 
> of whom 4,500, were admitted, inj)a single year,.after. giving 
satisfactory evidence. of being .“{born. again.’ In Southern; Af- 
rica, both literally. and, spiritually, the desert;, rejoices and: 
blossoms, as. the rose....In New-Zealand, the most ferocious 
savages and) cannibals, shave been converted. | In ‘Western, Af- 
rica and the, West, Indies, the degraded and enslaved, Negro 
- has been brought into “the,; glorious. liberty.,.of the children. 
ll of God.” But. we cannot. dwell on such delightful scenes. 
yf They, are. alluded to only to show tt the, Gospel my not ost 
- _But..we must at India, it. 1s 
the work, is only. preparatory... That the success is; not, what 
h should, be sought, and longed. for--that we should not ,rest, 
satisfied, but inquire earnestly, why).truth, seems so powerless 
here—that. missionaries;,and,,all connected with, them should, 
e humble themselves deeply, before God, and ask. with groanings: 
of spirit, “Lord how long?”? we readily grant. . But observation 
convinces.us, that whatever. cause there may be. for sumiliation,, 
n there is, none, for, discouragement, .There is no reason,,from, 
the history, of modern: missions: in. India,, to, think. ,that 
t Hindus. are, as: some, would) suppose; under judicial, blindness,, 


4 and given over of God to perdition; nor that; any;,labour. 
0 bestowed upon them, in faith:and prayer, is lost. No, nothing 
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is lost. ‘The blessed Jesus gathers up the little that his‘ people 
do here, as well as elsewhere, and makes more of it than our 
feeble faith could anticipate. Every thing done in’ his name 
tells. It may be years subsequently; it' may be after a promising 
fabric ‘of hope, as'a school or even a little church; has been 
_ broken in pieces. He has. gathered up the fragments, and it 
has been manifest, at length, that nothing was _ lost. 
We cannot ‘speak ‘of India as nearly converted, of her idol 
temples as tottering’ to their fall, of caste as destroyed and brah- 
minism prostrate. No.’ Perhaps too much lias been said inthis 
strain of confident expectation, if not of over-coloured ‘state- 
ment of actizal’ progress. “But there has ‘been success—and ay 
we beliéve, success’ fully to and 
the’ difficulties to be overcome. 
There’ is not in India, as‘ in’ some parts of a mission- 
ary to a small settlement of a few hundred souls; or as in the 
Sandwich Islands, one to every five or six thousand ‘of thé popu- 
lation. Nor does the Gospel come to the Hindu, as to the 
Hottentot, ‘South’ Sea Islander, ‘and Negro; with manifest tem- 
poral bénefits in her hand, and’ all the blessings: of civilization 
inher train; nor find them without literature, withiout 
without any systematic form’ of réligion. 


“Yet—not to mention the older missions at 
Tanjore, where much of the harvest has been left’ to perish for 
want of labourers, and fields once fruitful to be over-grown with 
thorns—in’ Travancore and Tinnevelly, Chtistian’ villages are 
reckoned by hundreds, and converts by thousands. In the lat- 
ter alone, more than 40,000 are at’ least nominally Christian. 
In Bengal, especially at Kishnagur, and'in some villages nearer 
Calcutta, whole neighbourhoods have’ within a few years forsaken 
idolatry, and tarned tothe Lord.’ In‘some parts of Northern 
India,’ as also in the ‘Bombay’ Presidentty, and to still greater 

exterit ‘in Madras and Calcutta; many individuals have’ been 
converted. In ‘different places brahmins’ and others’ of high 
caste, have not only renounced braliminism and caste, but be- 
come: preachers’ of the’ are ‘now 
ordained ‘ministers, 


There have also been’ marked instances of the “out-pouring 
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of the Spirit,”? on numbers as well as individuals. At Batticaloe 
in Ceylon in one year, more than a hundred of all classes were 
baptized, of whom several were veddahs or wild-men. | 

In Jaffna, at different times, there have been revivals of reli. 
gion; in whieh the power, of the Holy Ghost has been) very 
manifest. These. haye been principally, among. the school- 
masters of the village schools, and the, youths in, the boarding 


 schools.. Upon these the influences .of the Spit have fre- - 


quently descended, and marked instances of conversion have 
been the consequence. More than 300 of these youths have 
been hopefully brought from darkness. to light; and of the 
girls, about 70, converted from heathenism, have been married 
to Christian, husbands. 


Thus, there. have been, first-fruits of a 


drops ‘before, a plentiful rain. The! foundations of heathenism, 


if not. shaken, have’ been’ undermined; here and. there, and 


sdme stones. have been, removed ‘in different places from the 


edifice. It has been thus: weakened, although it) may seem 
to stand as firmly as ever. It is\ said, that in\the breaking up 
of the immense masses of ice in ‘the,frozen.lakes and seas. of 
the north, that the, heat, penetrates. the mass gradually, and 
with little perceptible effect toa certain degree, and that then, 


when ithe whole surface of the. water, is covered with. these 


icy fetters, apparently as, strong as ever, but ‘in, reality rotten 
in every part. and. ready to fall to. pieces. by. their own weight, 
suddenly, there is a movement from some,cause, perhaps a slight 
wind, and the. whole; mass dissolves as magic) and. dis- 
appears. almost in, a, moment. 

Whether. the fabric, of Hindu, to. be 
these icy, fetters ;by:, the wind, ,or,as frost before the | rising ‘sun, 
we know, not—or, if. so to |be, when. it will,take, place, we 
know not; but one thing ,we ,may confidently believe; that 
India is given to. the Lord, Jesus, as; an inheritance, ,and, ae 
uttermost provinces for a possession. of} es ad 


4. The nature of Christianity affords pr to the Misiionary 
lo strengthen himself in God. It is a universal religion—not de- 
signed for a particular country, for a peculiar state of society, 
or some select nation, but for the world. It is adapted to 


. 
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every climate, to every stage of improvement, to be the religion 
of every language, and tongue, and tribe, and people. 

All the forms of heathenism are confined to particular 
citcumstances. No one’ could. by possibility be adopted in 
thie ‘different countries of thé earth. Even Mohammedanisin, 


which’ is designed’ to be universal, ‘is not suited fo all coun- 


tries and all circumstances. 


The Christian religion is adapted to fallen’ man wherever 
found. The frozen Icelander is as susceptible ‘of its heavenly 


influence as the inhabitant of the torrid’ zone 5 and either of 
these ‘is as easily converted as the dweller in the fairest country 
on the globe. ‘The barbarous savage, as well’as the ‘more civi- 
lized idolater, may find in it a religion’ calculated to himan- 


ize the cruel and elevate «the -degraded—to ‘teach the New- 
Zealander how to live and the Hindu how to die) All-men 


may find ‘in it; what they can find ‘nowhere else, a religion 
consistent with itself; and which can: deliver from the 
ment, as well as the penalty, of sin.) | 


That it will extend to all—that every obstacle’ will be over- 
come—we have the sure word of prophecy. the’ ends’ of 
the world shall’ remember, and ‘turn’‘unto the ‘Lord. Every 
valley shall be’ exalted, and evety mottntain shall be made low:.\ 
and the’ glory of the Lord: shall be revealed, and’‘all flesh hall 
see it together.” | “For’'as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 
and as the garden causeth the things ‘that’ are’ sown in’ it to 
spring forth, so the ‘Lord will cause tighteousness ‘ahd ‘praise 
to spring forth before ‘all nations.” “And the kingdom: and 
the greatness of the kingdom, ‘the’ dominion” under” the 


whole heaven, shall be given to’'the people of ‘the saints of 


the Most High.” In short, mdst firm, and abundant, are the 
promises'iconcerning the’ universal propagation of Christianity, 
and the’ future glory of the church. The night ‘must far 
spent; ‘and’ ‘the’ day at hand, when “The light ‘of the’ moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the age of = sun 
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Examination of the American M 
Schools connected with the Chi 
pettah Station. 


The first Annual Public Examination | 
Schools was held at the Bungalow Chapel 4 
Mission House, on Monday morning the } 1th 
The number of Scholars presént was 472 of w 
are in the Boglish School, and 183 Girls y 
Boys in the Tamil Schools. These it was 

are nearly all caste children. They are 
| bled every Sabbath morning to attend Divine § 
The English School is opened daily with read 
Scriptures and prayer, the first and second clas 
reciting a daily text in Euglish and Tamil, 
Tamil Schools all able to read the Scriptures 
number of 60 or 70 are assembled every Friday 
ble classes, and the teachers also in a similar way 
Schools are separate from those of Royapooran, 
besides the Boarding School there are between} 
Girls and nearly 200 boys, of whom more thas 

in the Englisa School, 


There were present at the Examination, an 
Ladies, Mrs, Underwood, Mrs. Thompson 
Braidwood, Mrs. Traveller, Mrs, Scudder, 
Hunt, and Miss Locher, and of the Gentleme 
Cherry, Esq. who kindly presided, Brigadier 
kins, Lieut. Col, Browne, Lieut. Col, Lawe, 
Brett, Captain Buckle, The Revd. Messrs, | 
Bowie, Hamilton, Porter, Drew, Grant, Bild 
Koblhoff, Christian, Aroolappen aud Scudder. 
nutives also attended, 


The exercises were commenced by The Ri: 
Wingslew, reading the lst Chapter of Hebrews 
mil, followed by the singing of a Tamil Ayumi 
Prayer in Tamil by the Revd. Mr. Drew. 

The Tamil Boy's Schools were briefly exa 
four divisiuns—1st Those learning the Al 
Spelling and first Catechism,—2d Such as cot 
a little and recite moral lessons and the large 
.| chisim,—3d Readers in the Gospels and such 
committed to memory a larger and smaller Ca 
with something of a Tamil Dictionary,—4ih | 
in the Sctiptures and other Books, ad who b 
mitted more or less of a Book of S-ripture 
avd the Tamil Dictionary called Ne gandoo, 

‘| explanation, and bad learned something of At 
and Grammar, 

This last division questioned each other 
| Scripture lessons, and also in Niguidoo and 
Arithmetic, to good effect. The Revd, Mr 
examined them in Scripture. | 

The Girls—of whom 121 are caste girl 
briefly examined in reading a Gospel—in / 
moral lessons, and in the larger and ami jler Cu 
in whieh they questioned each other with re 
The first class sung a Tamil Hymn to a 0 
They made a very pleasing appearance, bei 
aud intelligent looking girls, and did well! 
examination, 
| There was not time to do justice to the 
| Sebools, but it was evident they were pro 
ready in their lessons so far as they bad procee 

The English School was examined, io thr 
sions, for want of time to be more particule 
below the first two classes were called up & 
These questioned each other in the Catechis 
|lish and Tamil, in Grammar, and in the Aritb 
Tables. | 
| ‘The second class were ready for examination 
Gospel of Luke—Lnglish and Tamil Catec 
English Instructor No. IH. reading and trans! 
Principles of Grammar—Arithmetie, throvg 
Double Rule of ‘hree-avd Geography, witl 
tions onthe Map and Globe ‘They were ex 
| particularly in Scripture History, in. which the 

questioned eseh other with much earnestne 
readinece 


st class were prepxured in the Old Testament 
yy, ag well as the new, and in the Epistle to the 
tothe end of the 10th Chapter, 
nith’s Abridgement of English History to Kid. 
Lennies Exercises io Grammar—Geogra- 
pecially of Hinda-tan—Guldsmith’s National 
gy, reading and translating —larger and emaller 
jm, English and amil—a Book of Tamil 
pealled Nidit Mozhittirattu rendered into Eng- 
nd Algebra through Simple and Qu:dratic 
ions —‘T'ime allowed only of a Selection,. They 
be 10tb Chapter of Romans, and were ques- 
dlosely respecting it, and the Christian plan of 
ion with its necessity which they seemed p 


» fir 


manifest a good acquaintance with Bible 
lithe History of England they were ready 
perrecting exercises of false syntax—translat. 
tamil Poetry into Mnglish, and in Algebra. |. 
pitter they went tbrougba long and intricate 
ep in Quadratic Equation, following each other 
iy and correctly in working it out, 

Chairman, in an affectiouate and impressive 
mpressed himseif highly gratified commend. 
‘hool and its teacheis aud urged the Pupils 
yeared 80 wellto understand the contents aud 
lency of the Christian Scriptures, to submit 
ves to the God of the Bible, and to.that Saviour 
precious Salvation they bad thus learned. 
Winslow reminded the friends present of the 
jbetter buildings for a Church and School. 
ize being left for distribution afterwards the 
wion was closed with prayer by the Reverend 
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at “(From the Madras Native Herald 


the Free. Church Mission. _ 

|. To engage the sympathies of those who are 
jseekirg to promote the spiritual and best interests 
of the Native Community, and to prevent as far 


_jred this week in connection with oar Mission. 


and have manifested a desire to believe and obey 
Chrit, So long as there was nothiog done te pre- 
vent them from a‘tending the School, by their 
relatives and friends, their knowledge and convic- 
tions were allowed quietly to grow and work. 
‘Their education went on pleasantly from day to 


day,and they began to taste the blessedness of 


freedom of mind and of the hope of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ. 


the Church of Christ, to break off their connec- 
|tion with idolatry, and to live in all respects as 
Christians. One of these Girls, Unni, was said 
to have had proposals of marriage made to her by 
a heathen man: the relatives of the other, Moont- 
atta, had made known their purpose to carry her 
to Vellore and to get her married there. In these 
circumstances these Girls felt that the time was 


with Christ.and His people. 
The very hard and tryi 
young persons must be obvious to every one. 


‘They are convinced that idolatry is false and 
Christianity true: they know that in their hea- 
then homes the very name of Christ dare not be 
spoken: and they see nothing before them but 
ave 
ing) 
to Hindu notions, as soon as they reach the age 
of ten or twelve, it is a disgrace to them to con- 
From the moment they are 
cease to attend School. In all pro. 
husbands are bigoted idolaters, who 
will not for a moment allow them freedom of, 


thought, and cannot appreciate their education. to take me to the hell where you wish to go, Je- 


destruction to their souls, unlesa they vom 
all for Christ. What are they todo? Accord 


‘tinue unmarried. 
married they 


j bability their 


These are some of the things, which hinder the 
moral and spiritual good of the young Hinda Fer 
males, and go far to’shut them out from salvation 


through faith ia the blood and righteousness of she began to curse by her gods.. She then had 


Christ. 
Results are in the hands of God ; “but the fol- 
lowing circumstances, whatever may come out of 


them, are deeply interesting to all who have been 


‘seeking the Christian enlightenment and salvation 
of the young Hindu Females, They illustrate 
_ the power of God’s Word in their hearts and con- 
sciences, and bring out in sad and fearful contrast 


the blind and miserable coadition, as rational and 


immortal beings, of the multitudes by whom we 
are surrounded and among whem we live and 
labour from day to day. 


\I.— Occurrences during the aay week in 


jas we can the spread of misrepresentations and — 
\false rumours, we deem it our duty to make 
‘|kaown the following particulars which have occur. | 


For some time past several of the Girls in our 


.|Madras Female School have felt convinced ofthe | 
sin and danger of continuing longer in idolatry, © 


A stop was put to this happy state of things on 
‘Wednesday last. ‘Il'wo of these Girls came to Mr. 
Andersen, and made known their desire to enter 


come to make a choice: and they chose to abide 


ng position of such 


ly-from several other members of the Mission.] | 
Mr.:A. ‘If you.come, there is ny difficulty ;! 
Uunom can stop here, and you cam take food in! 
another house near at hand. -G. How can I live 
alone without her? 
Mr. A. The way to settle the thing is to! 
know what Unnum wishes. G. Unnum, did I not 
tell you-that.we ere all invending-to-go there ? © 
Mr. A. You need not make an ado: sheis 
quite safehere: she would have come a fort- 
- night ago if she had followed herown will. G.I 
cannot live apart from her a single night: it will 
not look well, if she stops here apart from me. 
Mr. A. What do you say, Unnum? Speak’ 
according ‘to the Word of God, What do you! 


9 P Will you stay and bea Christian ? U.' 
es. 

G. Unoummah, will you not come with me? 
U. No. | 


G. What do you. say? U. My heart is bad, 
and must be made new ; I must forsake all things 
for the sake of Christ, and fotlow Him. | 

Mr. A. Are you going to, remain here now ?. 
U, Yes, Lam going to remain here. | 

G. Will you not come with me now ? U. I will 
not come.” I stop here by my own will, If you 
desire it, you may also be here. | 

‘The old woman then ceased to urge Unnum, 
‘saying that she was not so stupid as to ask her to 
comé with after she had said that she wished to. 
(stay; and after a little while she of her own ac- 
‘cord placed under the care of Mr. and Mrs An- 
| derson. 
| Soon after this, Mooniatta’s mother, who had 
' been sent for, came, and used all the persuasions 
| she could think of to move her daughter from her 
-_purpose of forsaking idols and following Christ. 

Mooniatta said to her, ‘I wish tobe saved. If 1 
»go home with you, you will force me to fall down 
before the idols and worship them. True, you 
gave me food and clothes for my body; but I 
wish my'soul to be saved.’ 

In vain was the nfother assured that no harm 
would be done to ber. daughter; she began to 
use abusive words, and said she would throw her- 
self into the sea. ‘When she insisted that some: | 
thing had been done to her daughter, Mooniatta| 

said, ‘ They have done nothing to me: I am come 
to be saved ; you have come to take me to hell to 
‘which you wish to go. I have no wish to go with 
you. You will fall at my feet now; but you wish 


| 


sus Christ died en the cross for me‘ for me His 
| hands and feet were pierced with nails.’ ‘Let 
him be destroyed,’ said the blinded mother; and 


recourse again to appeals to Mooniatta’s affections, — 


| and, on finding her firm, said, ‘If yous 
| that way to me, I will break your teeth. | 
Attempts were now made to get her to think. 
reasonably, but she would not hear. Mrs..A. said 
_ to her, ‘ The best thing for you to do is to believe 
‘in Jesus Christ, and He willeave you also. I will 
| take cure of your daughter, and she will go to 
heaven.” She remained unmoved by every thing 
but the desire to take her daughter home with 
her;:and when she had repeated again and again 
the same thing without moving _Mooniatta from 


peak in 


| 


Unnum’s grandmother was sent for by Mr. An-,| her purpose of being a Christian, she was quietly 


derson on Wednesday. She came in the af- 
ternoon bringing with her Unnum’s elder bro- 
ther, wheu the following conversion took plaee, 
in the presence of two of the Missionaries Mrs. 
Anderson, and other members of the Mission; 
Rajahgopaul acted as interpreter. 

Mr. A, addressing the grandmother, said Un-' 
num is come’ here,’ and wishes to stay and by a: 
Christian. Grandmother, We are all going to 
come. “[I[t is proper'to state vhere that thisiaged 
Hindu widuw bas heard the Word of God preach- 
-edto her every Sabbath by the Native Preachers 
for two years, besides getiing instruction frequent. | 


| 


(and: Ponumbalum, whorfled that very day. a year 


led away out of the premises. : 
Meanwhile the English congregation had as. 
Sembled for prayer, it-being Wednesday evening; 
and these young girls were brought into the Hall, 
‘where prayer is:wontto be made and the strength 
| and help obtained which converts and Missionaries 
greatly need. After praise, and prayer by Mr, 
Johoston whose turnit was to preside, each of 

the eight Converts of last year read as usual a 

verse.which he had selected from the Word of 

God. :Some of these verses: were commented on 
‘by the ‘Missionaries, to strengthen the faith of 
the Converts and make all feel the love of Christ ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ago from Chingleput ‘and “wa@ baptized ‘the firs 
of the eight, was. particularly, remioded: of what 
the Lord had done for his soul, : | : 

Ettirajooloo then offered up prayers in English’ 
and was suceeded in ‘Tamil by Rajahgoupal, who, | 
at Mr. Auderson’s request, for the sake of those. 
present who did not understand Tamil, afterwards 
told the substance of his prayers in English, He 
gave God thanks for us all, because He ‘had 
brought two of these young Girls like lambs into 
the fold of Christ, and desired that he would pour 
out His Holy Spirit on them,. to show them all 
their sins and give them power to take hold of 
Christ and continue in the faith of Him; that they; 
might see, like I'homas, the pierced hands and 


t 


side of Christ, and cry out in faith like him,‘My JY 


Lord, and my God,’ and receive a true faith, de- 
sire and love, to follow Him, who had borne the: 
load of our sins and the wrath of God on the ac. 
cursed tree; that Christ might be more then fa- 
ther and mother to them, and speak to them with’ 
power this promise, ‘ When thy father and thy 
mother forsake thee; then the Lord will take 
thee up;’ that He would give them the Holy 
Spirit that they might know that commandment 


of Christ and follow it. If any man forsake not 


his father and his mother for my sake he cannot 


be my disciple ; that when they heard the cries 


of friends and relatives seeking to draw them back 
to destruction, they should remember Lot's wife 
and seek to be delivered from all worldly desires; 
and that when tempted.by their teara they might 
think on the cries and agonies and tears of the 
Son of God, when He bore the wrath for their 
sips, 

_ Mr..Anderson addressing the Christian Friends | 
present, said, There is a specialty in the case of 
these Girls; we are placed in a position. of pecu- 
liar responsibility, The Lord knows that our 
sole object is the salvation of their souls, and we. 
must sacrifice -all for it. “Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones: their angels | 


‘do always behold the face of my Father which is 
heaven.” If they have truly. believed in Christ, 
‘they are so much importance in the sight of God 


that they have angels to minister to them and 


the answers which Unnum gave to the questions 
which he then put to her—questions and answers 
equally unpremeditated. We give them as they 
were spoken, to show to all that the convictions 
and belief of these girls are founded on an intel- 
ligent and felt acquaintance with the great truths 
of the Bible. 


the Church of Christ—whatdo you wish? ‘To be 
saved. Have you wished it for along time? Yes. 
How. long? Since two or three months. What 
made you feel first? Because my soul will be 
destroyed. And who will save your soul, then? 
}God. But how will he save it? Through Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ will save—will he? What 
has he done to save you? For me He died on 
the cross: for me Hie hands and feet were pierced 
with nails: for me His head was crowned with 
thorns: for me they smote Him with their hands: 
for me He shed His blood, Did Jeaus Christ 
‘suffer nothing from His Father for you? He en- 
dured His wrath. Was Jesus Christ not holy and 
‘pure and without siu? how then did He endure 
‘God’s wrath? For sinners. Was it for His own 
sin that God made him suffer, or for your sins 
and mine ? For my sins. What are the chief sins 
you thiok you have done against God and 
Christ? I have not believed in Christ; 1 have 

orshipped Idole, and dwelt among the heathen. 
What kind of a heart have you by nature? A 
hard heart. What do the Scriptures say about it— 
‘it is a heart of flesh or of stone? It is astouy heart. 
What must be done to this stony heart, or else you 
will die in your sins ? It must be changed. © Can 


_ her, did you prefer to go with her or to stay here? 


Christ to plead for them.—The following were 


What is your object Unnum, in coming into}; 


it then ? Jesus Christ. But how—who is the Be: 
ing that changes our heart? who is He that crer 
atesin us anew heart? The Holy Spirit. How 
many persons are there in the Godhead ? Three. 
Who is it that sent His Son to die for us ? God. 
What is His name—how do you address Him ?} 
The Father. Andthen who died for our sin ?|' 
Jesus Christ. And who is it that opens our hearts 
to receive Him? The Holy Spirit. When to 
night your grandmother wished you to go with 


| 


To be here, but why did you wish to be here, 
‘ie it for “us, or why? No for my own sake.) 
But what are you to get by being here?) 
| Salvation and a new heart. Are we to give} 
‘you this salvation and a new heart? No, 
Who then ? God alone; But why cannot you 
stay with your grandmother and your three bro. 
there among the heathen ? Because they are iv 
heathenism. But does she not say she is going to 
come to Christ too? I hope so. Mr. A. I hope} : 
the Lord will bring: her: she has heard Him 
_ preached for two years : will be glorious thing, 
‘if the Lord saves a whole family. Let us tell it) 
, to the Lord, till we see her and’them delivered. | 
Mooniatta, in’a similar ‘way but” not at such; 
, length, professed her faith in Christ and her pur-| 
| pose not to go back to idols. She seid in ‘reply to} 
the questions put to her, “Ihave come aod 1] 
wish to stay in the Church of God, in order to 
obtain salvation ; I cannot be saved by Maryatta| 
‘and the idols; because they have no power ; they 
are made of stone; God can save me; He created 
‘heaven and earth and all things; because he 
_ wishes to save sinners, He sent Jesus Christ ; He 
is the Son of God ; He is willing to save; I have 
been sometimes afraid of hell ; because I have 
done many sins, I have worshipped idols and-not 
believed in‘'God ; now I believe .in Jesus Christ 
the only Saviour. Idid not go with my mother 
when she came and cried, beeause they are wor- 
shipping idole, and they will force me alsoto wor- 
| . Mr. Johnston observed that it was now or never :. 
never’ could a case arise in regard to the young 
Hindu Females when it would be better: Yes, 
‘said Mr. A., if we fall in trying to save these girls, — 
‘Lét us fall; and God will lift us'up again. 24 
| verses of aihymn were then sung, and 
prayer was-offered up ‘in Tamil by Rajahgopaul.. 
Mooniatta then cried to God ‘for her own soul in 
‘Tamil. “It is more vehement and earvest than 
usual,” said Rajahgopaul; and he then gave the 
gubstance of itin English. To 
itis @ mistake to think that in such circumstah- 
‘ces there is much harm in asking young persons. 
to pray. The troth:is, they are wholly absorbed 
in concern about their own souls, and it matters’ 
little to them who are present, or how many. 
Their prayer comes out as the Lord stirs up their 
| spirits by! the truth which they ‘believe. 
| Unaum then poured out her heart to God, at 
greater length and with much earnestness and 
We would willingly record her prayer: 
but enough has been slready given to show the 
actual workings and convictions of her mind to all 
who can understend what itis to have a fear: « 
God’s wrath on’ their ‘spirits and a desire ‘to ‘be 
saved by the blood and righteousness of Christ. 
On Thursday alittle before ten in the morning 
Mooniath’s relatives came with great ‘mob, and 
- madevan effort to break ‘into the? Institution With 
stones, clubs-and bars’ of iron.’ The police came} 
in time to preserve our doors and shutters from 
being broken to pieces/and the Premises from be. |, 
ing entered which they ‘very nearly and 
the Chief-Magistrate, on hedriog what was going) 
on, aftet *s0me time came to the spot; saw the tu- 
malt himeelf; and took mieasures'to preserve the) 
Such ‘out-ba 


| 


rte of enmitydiaclose the: fearful 


| you changeit yourself? No. Who must change 


blindness of the Hindus; and their perishing need}. 


| 
that Gospel of which they are-ia-vain| 


seeking to destroy. 


i 


| 


On the same day Venkatalutchmoo, another 
Girl of the same class, sxpressed her desire to re- 
‘main and bea Christian, She was joined :after 


some time by Yaygah who was scared away by the | 
crowd in the Morning; but, coming back after. } 


wards, found. refuge along with her Native sisters. 
These last two Girls are.orphans and Telugus. 
The nearest relative of an interesting 
‘Hindu female, came seeking her in the after part 
of. the, day, and did all that she could to work 
‘upon Yayyah’s feelings and move her from her 
purpose of being a Christian. Yaygah remained 


firm. She told her relative that she came herself,| 


‘and that she would not go home with her because 


‘she believe io Christ ; that no body forced her,| 
but. that she would stay here, and not go back| 
because they would beat her and§kill her for being| 
a Christian ; that they would. force her to wor-| 


ship idols ; and that she believed’ in Christ and 
would stay with Christian. On finding her re- 
- solution to beso strong, the relative changed 
her tone, and from the most caressing language 


began to call her “arogue,” “acunning widow” 


and other abusive names. Andon hearing that 
she had already eaten with Christians, she rose in 


‘sionaries, the native Preachers, anc the converts, 
‘His mind is greatly enlarged in prayer, and he 
lhas often expressed an earnest desire for baptisms. 


j 


great haste ith the little child she had brought! | | 


with her, and left the place in disgust. 
Venkatalutchmoo's only brother, a young man 


of four or five andtwenty, who had come to the 


Mission House some time before, but at first re- 
fused to come up, was now brought in the another 
young man a friend ofhis. His brother-promised 


Venkatalutchmoo all sorts of ornament and jewla— 
and said that he weuld get her married to a proper 
| husband, -if she wovld go home with him, but. 
without effect. She declared that it washer pur-— 


Christians, and to go no more back to idols. 


that she bad eaten with Christians, went off ina 
‘Tage. | 
To day, Friday, another girl Mungah, came ia 


the exception of some time that she was removed 
‘four years connected with us, 
‘Girls have been at the School for more than two 
years and the eldest of them more than three. 


pose to be a Christian, te live as a Christian with © 


When she told him at last that she would stay and 


morning of her ownvaccord. This Girl, with 


‘against her will to another School, has been nearly | 
All the other. 


- Though there were some threateninge of an- 
other outbreak this morning, the crowds that 
gathered twice were quietly dispersed, and the 


business of the Lostitution was carried on as 
‘usnval. These five Girls have ell broken their casts, 
and are now living with Mr.and Mrs, Anderson 


in the Mission.House. Itis obvious that in the 


present state of Caste and of the Native Com- 
munity they must be supported by Christians. 


‘Their peculiarly interesting and trying circum- 


Stances claim the earnest prayer and warmest 
sympathy of all who love Christ and His Gospel, 
Unnom’s grandmother came with two of her 


grandsons on Weduesday evening, and has be=- 
come an iomate of the Mission, with the firm and. 


settled desire in her heart to wait on Chriet and 
His teaching, until she herself gets salvation. 
She has heard the Word of Christ preached, ae 
was already stated, for about two years, The 
Lord can visit the soul of this aged widow, whois 


now turned from idols, and cao bring salvation to 


her ané to all her honse. 


Narasimeyah,a young Brahman in bis nineteenth 


year, was brought to the Mission- House, upwards 


of three .months ago in a very providential way. 


At that time he knew nothing of Christianity. 
‘He had grown weary of Hinduism, had embraced 
Mahomedanism and found no satisfaction to his 


soul, and came.with the simple desire of knowing 


what Christianity was. 


e hae read all the 


Gospel through in Telugu, and is now familiar 
with ‘the history of eur Lord Jesus Christ. He 


understands and cao read and speak Tamil; he 
also speaks Hindustani, and has waited diligently 
on the preachings and teachings of the Mis. 


| 
—_ 
| 
| 
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Tur subjoined should have appeared i in 
our last, but it was overlooked. The Se- 
eretary in requesting its insertion expressed 
ry wish to bave it endorsed by us; still we 
cannot help offeriug a remark or two in 
eonformity with the intent’ of the notice. 
The fiequent occurrence of public appeals 
for benevolent purposes, have no doubt in 
some degree interfered with this and simi- 
lar objec ts of local interest, but they will 
not, we feel persuaded, lessen that sense 
of duty which the Christian portion of the 
eommunity invariably manifest when call 
ure made on them to | assist «devoted 
Missionaries to fulfil their commission to 
the heathen, In this instance; baka. small 
e fortis required. there not being more than} 


about @ 


thousand rupees wanting to finish] 


the building, a sum that might be easily 
ysiged among a very few of those whom 
Hrovidence has richly endowed with the 


Twenty subscribers at fifty rupees 


each would settle the matter at once. 


Chintadrenettah Church and School. 
AMERICAN MADRAS MISSION 


Tie following additional: Subscriptions are 
thankfully acknowledged. 


Re, 


Amount previ. usily published ... .....3,783 
D. Esq. Supg. Surgeow 


J. Kes 


W — A Frieud to the Mission ih 


Rupees 3,845. 


‘The walls of the Church are now up,.and the 
nearly completed, About Rupees 1,000 are 


still needed for the Church alone, iucludiog fur- 


witare and fixtures, ‘Lhe application for funda 
wns first oy the clatne of sufferers 
from the hurricnne at Viadras, aed then by those 
of the Relief for the Distcensed List and 


Scotelh, 


ft is hoped that while these calls for 


the atleviation of badily auffering are met as thay 


shou’ abe wie-t Hberalle, gue, connected with 


ritual nauis with got- ve’ evetiovked by the ever 
benevolent poblic of Madras; so that we nor] 
fin! eur cuntidence misplaced, aad having begun 
be uuabdle tu Huish 


May 1, 1847. 


M. WI NSLOW, 
Secy. Awerivau Madras Mission. 
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a te the sub- 
ppeal hefore vaders, which we 
Behe erfully,, as we entirely eon- 
that the object 1s one 
pecute the of every 


ave been requeste 


| 
Church and School, | 
RICAN MADRAS MISSION, | 
RENEWED APPEAL. | 
ac knowledging the subjoined addi | 
itseems proper to state What 
sare needed, thal opportunity at boas 
en for their being supplied. last se, 
Buent, it was mentioned, that about Ru 
wore would be required for the Chaich 
ding furmitare, Of this Rupees 
yen subscribed, as below. 
inal estimate was Rupees 5,000 fir the 
hich will not be exceeded—and Rupees. 
School Buildings. This latter sum, | 
veble for the better accommodation of 
smust probably be reduced to Rupees; 
which, ifitmay be obtained, a terrac> 
be put to the bungalow formerly oe 
Friend in Need Society’s Workshop, | 
alterations and repairs made song to) 
(ie main’ partof the orig’ inal design. | 
hand School will much improve the | 
of the street in which they are gruat , 
shoped that this will be butan index. 
more important moval 


, by the blessing of God, may fullow 


4 
ed that some part of what ts ree | 
» School edifice might perhaps be. 
the Society which supports the Mia./ 
intimation bas been received, that be. | 
for the premises which have COBL | 
J, aid cannot at present be afforded, | 
Wexpends more than 4 lak!) of Rapees | 
nonzthe Tamil people—though bound | 
us political ties, and having no Auxilt. | 
country to collect funda—mach of, 
sto educate between 8,000 and 9,009) 
1 youth~of whom 200 caste girls and | 
30) boys are fed and clothed, as well) 
din Christianity and the elemeots of | 
We benefit of the country aad even of! 
It cannot, therefore, be expected | 
ike Madras, to be at great expense in 
School buildings. We» muat depend on 
ed liberality of the friends of education 
an Missions, on the ground; trusting 
ease they will do the less, as they 
y done the greater—the Church being | 
Neted—and furnish means to make the, 
Ke also at least Convenient. 


Tra. 
able Dickinson, 5” 

Siaith, iusq. eee eee yap | 
usq. eee eee 10 
Ken, OF q. ee see 13 
Anderson, ee 10} 
4 


Pscribed—and except Rupees 

Rupees, 4,054 
‘ome friends may kindly add to their) 
Nhetiona, seeing there is still need ; and | 
‘ve not given, may be glad to have | 
the concern.” Subscriptions will be! 
by the Subscriber, or may be} 
of the Mission, Messrs. Arbuth.; 


M. WINSLOW, Secarrary, 


American Madras Mission. 
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F Ir gives us much pleasure to subjoin the 
[ owing statement of additional subscrip 
mm,s to the Church and School which are 
By rapidly progressing towards completior 
hindadrapettah. For these erections 
mh the general improvement which must 
ime cffect on that hitherto most unsightly 
%, aaet weare indebted to the voluntary prin- 
mic, a principle that has done more for 
Miras than some people are disposed to 
Mit. Another small effort will secure 
fet is required to discharge all the obliga- 
ms the worthy Secretary has come under 
special objects. 


Bhintadrepettah Church and School, 
AMERICAN MADRAS MISSION. _ 


Bhe following Additional Subscriptions, more 
cially for the Schuol Edifice, are very grateful- 
knuwledged. Some have been made unasked, 
all—thongh more than half for the second] 
Be—with much evident cheerfuluess, notwith- 
ding other catle. Not manv to whom appli- 
pi has been made have feund it necessary to 
giving something. 
Bie Church will probably be opened within 
months, An upstair front to the School Bun- 
v,onaliae with the Church, is commenced 
contract for Rupees 2,000; 19 consequence | 
ne help having been received, unexpectedly, | 
» ‘Phe balance of this sum, and | 
tremaing on the Church, is now about Rupees | 
of which any part will be thankfully re- 
sd by the undersigned, or may be sent to the 
uis of the Mission, Mesars. Arbuthnot & Co. | 
M. Secretary, | 
American Madias Missivo. | 


as, June 28, 1847. | 
Ra. | 


wnt previously acknowledg-d 4,054 | 
ow’ble Sir Edward Gawbier, 2d sub- | 
Non’ble Sir W. W. Burton, 
Cherry, 2d subscription 150} 
adier J. Ketehen, $d subscription 
ye Arbuthnet, Esq. 2d do. OOF 
lOMBON Esq. do. 
tW. Brett, do. sco 
inelie, q. do, 
Arbuthnot, Eeq. do. os 
Col. F. F. Whinyates, do. 
i. Col. A. Law, do. os. 100 
Esq. do, .. 100] 
lugkenzie, <q. do, | 
pe Walker, Esq. do, 
Gill, do, .. 
Col. S. W. Ste-l, du. 
ugh, Esq. ove ee ese 28 | 
vulden, Esq. (ee eve OE 
"dR, Bell, Esq. ee 
Jolinetone, Esq. M. D. 20 | 
d Rows, ode ose soo 
New Dunhill, Eq. 
yi U, M, Maclean, eee 20 
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CHINTADREPETTA CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL, 
American Madras Mission. 
The fvilowing additional Subscriptions gene- 
rally for the School Edifice now erecting, are 
acknowledged with many thanks. 


Amount previously acknowledged, - + - = 

W. A. Serle, Esq. - - 15 
Mr. R. Taylor, 2d - 15 
Mr, J. Broomball, - - 10 
Robert Franck, = 20 
Lieut. Col. T. Bowes Forster. - 25 
Mr. J. Higginbotham, . . 10) 
Mr. A. Lowe, ° - - 5 
Lieut. Col. R. Alexander’ 2d Sub. - - 35 
Rev. R: K. Hamilton, 2d Subscription, - ~ - 20 
b-ajor W. Will, Kamptee, - - 50 
John James Agnew, Esq. : - 2 
EK. B. Thomas, - - « 85 


Messrs, Waller,andCo, , 6 


Whole Amount Subscribed, Rupees 5 596 


M. WINSLOW, SECRETARY, 


American Madias Mission, 
Mapras, July 23, 1847- 
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MADRAS CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR 


oMITSSIONARY RECORD. 


OCTOBER 1847, 


THE PRINCIPAL, WANT OF THE, MISSIONS. IN INDIA. 


BY’ “THE REV. M. WINSLOW, A. 


“Whithersoever the spirit was to 20, thither was their go : 
ad the wheels were lifted up over against them ; for the spirit of the living creature 
as in the wheels.” ‘Ezekizn i. 20. 


slow. progress of conversion: in a. of 
amentation... Not only do those complain who from ignorance: of ,the 
lificulties overcome, or of the real good effected, undervalue the. pro- 
ness made, but those most ready to appreciate the success, attained 
ament that it. is yetso small. What then is the reason? The labourers 
: ¢ certainly compared with the work to be done,.but,.so they 
in’ parts..of the world. where more has, been, effected. . That. they 


te comparatively ill qualified has not, that Iam aware; eyer, been 
serted. No part of the missionary field has, hada fairer, propor- 
ion of able, and faithful, missionaries. \ Some have. referred\,the 
M greater success to the sovereign pleasure of God, or to a deoree of 
(probation against the Hindus. Undoubtedly, God worketh all. things 
tcording to the counsel of his own will, and because He is not :pleased 
) send greater prosperity, the efforts of his servants are not. more 
ectual; but He; does nothing, without reason, and we are not: war- 
nted in making» ‘the, unknown..purposes of..God an apology for sour 
lures, or’ to; suppose) fora moment that any are, given. over to |perdi- 
to. whom cam make known the Gospel.;, All that.can; be said 
that, the, obstacles be! overcome ‘are. great—greater perhaps 
invany other part:of the,world to, which; missionaries have access, 
less, it_beisome, Mohammedan |icountries—and) therefore: |great::faith 
heeded on: thé’ part!of; the church its people 
India, are, bound; and, have} been;:lo these:maniy years, :-by a spirit of 
Of whieh) be ;said, :asi-of! that’ which; possessed» the: child 
Vi—No. 10. D3 
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brought to our Saviour, whom the disciples could’ not heal—“this kind 
goeth not out, but by prayer and fasting.” The pressing want of 
Indian Missionaries is, FAITH IN GOD. Doubtless more men, more 


money, more means and appliances, more and better machinery off 


every kind, may be found necessary. to. effect any extensive work of 
regeneration, in this world of souls; but the real want is not so much 
a change in the mode of operation as in the spirit with which they are 
3 managed ; not so much some undiscovered method of carrying on the 
missionary work—some royal road to conquest—as some unattained 
strength in the existing methods; not so much a more perfect machinery 
as a LIVING SPIRIT IN THE WHEELS. 


This will be evident if we but glance at some of the principal 
methods of prosecuting missionafy | labour. : i 

Setting aside the use of°a Christian Press, and the distribution of 
Scriptures, Tracts and other Religious books, small and great, as 
auxiliary to every other means, and evidently wholly dependent on 
divine influence for any saving success—we may briefly notice the two 
leading forms of operation—EpUCATION and PREACHING. 


I. EpucaTion.—We speak of education not politically but reli- 
giously; not as a means of social improvement, but of spiritual conver- 
sion; and not'as employed to continue Christianity among ‘its’ professors 
and their children, but to extend it among idolaters. The power of edv- 
cation as a conservative principle—to secure in succession from father 
‘to son the religious faith of any tribe or country—is evident, as here 
only natural principles are concerned, at least in regard to the outward 
form ;' but for the conversion of the heart, it is insufficient. Even in 
Christian countries, education cannot insure’ real conversion, however 
important as an instrument; while in heathen lands, and’ especially in 
India——-where the obstacles to be overcome are so great—it is entirely 
inert, without the special aid of the Holy Spirit.’ It may pull down false 
systems, it may undermine and destroy the very foundations of Brab- 
minism, ‘but if it be only a secular education it leaves its cultivator 
without any religion—a heartless, fearless infidel: and if it be a Chris 
tian education, it may only form a class convinced in their understand- 
ing’ of the claims of the Gospel, but unable ‘or unwilling, in practice, 
acknowledge them; a.band of borderers, or double-minded waverers, 
whohave done violence’to their convictions of until truth has 
Jost its power over them, and: their abused understandings | are incapable 
of: effort right direction... Such are like! him from: whom went ol! 
the: unclean spirit, ‘only to>return with seveh ‘others mote wicked than 
from these-Hindus; either without: any. religion, from the 
merely sétular schools, or Gdspel ‘hardened! under Christian | teaching: 
‘without Christian» influence< or! without: the: Spirit’s \quickening power, 
that the greatest:opposers to. Christianity: «may. be We have 
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seen such, like a dry and blasted tree, which stands in the rai and sun. 
without fruit or even leaves of itself, but covered with the tendrils of 
noxious creepers, polluting the atmosphere those who 


approach—fit only for the burning, 


The principal forms of education are Temede Free Schools-—Free 
Boarding Schools—and English Day Schools. 


1. Vernacular Free Schools,—Though these have always been sepa 
to some extent, especially for the instruction of the children connected 
with the different missions, yet as a means of proselylting the Heathen, 
or of extending Christian influence at large, they may be considered as 
first commenced by Dr. Johns, at Tranquebar, near the beginning of 
the present century. He established a large circle of village schools 
for Heathen children, but they were in’ 
of which there was very little. : 

A similar plan was adopted by the Rev. Mr. whee at  Chinswvich, a few 
years later, and continued by him several years. He was followed by the 
Rev. Mr. Pearson, whose numerous schools were at length partly support- 
ed, we believe, by Government; and he by the Rev. Mr. Mundy. In that 
part of India, however, it appears that the system has never been generally 
embraced by missionaries, as the whcle number for last year in Bengal is 
stated to be about seventy schools containing 3;342 scholars, which is’ not 
more than there are in the American Mission Schools alone of this Pre- 
sidency. Of these also, sixteen are said to be in connection with Christian 
congregations, and to contain 900 Christian boys. In Bombay much more 
has been done; and in the Madras Presidency nearly all the missionaries 
have established vernacular schools, to a greater or less’ extent, for Heathen 
children; though some have objected to them when taught—as they mist 
often be, if they are for caste children—by Heathen masterss\i:0 

The whole number of. children: in such schools ‘in: India: may now 
be 40,000 or more. It has often been asked what good do: they effect ? 
It must be confessed: that it is one of’ those forms of operation of 
which the good is general’ and preparatory, ‘rather than specific and 
immediately saving. But it is not on ‘that account to be neglected. 
One of the missionaries in Caleutta most experienced ‘in native labour, 
has expressed his opiniom: “that! the ‘important work. of: preparing the 
people at large. for the’ final recéption: of Christianity, after all, is» at 
the present ‘period. the chief work of \missionaries.”” |Thesé Schools 
both prevent do good, as they take children from Heathen 
schools, where they worship idols :and- read corrupting books, ‘and 
(putting the word of God:into their hands) teach them, while. their 
Minds are. yet, tender, the: most important truths, Thus children| who 
learn what. are the true God, and the most important 
tommands' which. he has given, wiser in’ this srespect’ than’ the 
wisest men of antiquity, who hadono revelation! from 

The system, however, is: of very little: value unless conducted with faith 
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and spirituality. No doubt some good may be done—the fallow-ground 
may be broken up, and the seed sown—but there will be no harvest 
if the Spirit do not come as the dew and as the rain. To prepare 
the way for this, there should be a real and thorough Christian superin- 
tendence. It would be well also to have the scholars and teachers, iffMand f 
possible, assembled regularly in Bible classes under the inspection offMew o 
the missionary, and required to attend on preaching every Sabbath.  |{fRionar 
_ a Central Boarding School or Seminary be connected with every circleMither 
of such schools, forthe taking up and carrying forward any pupilire ta 
from them, who are. particularly promising, and who otherwise onfMColle; 
leaving the schools would Jeave all their Christian privileges and oppor-Meumst: 
tunities. for. conversion, there will be greater promise of good. Butfioo fa 
whatever: addition be »made to the machinery, it will still be true, thafion. 
what is principally wanted is a living spirit in the wheels. ompé 
‘It is also true, that whatever may be the cause, the system has fre-gmpheir f 
quently disappointed those who have pursued it, however earnestly. [g@mpor 
is said, that at Chinsurah—where more has been done for the educationgimhose 
of Heathen children in this way than any where else in Bengal—theregmrofes 
has never been a conversion among the youth; and what is more sing™pan p 
gular, never a baptism of any Hindu.. It does. not follow that thegmrth 5 
labours there have been lost, for pupils from these schools have pro-M™ The 
bably gone to higher Seminaries, and may have there been convertedfM@he re 
This we have known,,in some instances elsewhere—and it was stated 
that when, the Hoogly College was formed, several hundred lads cam@ijard, 
forward from. Chinsurah and the neighbourhood, prepared to enter 
which was attributed to the working of these schools. ind e 
-It.is not: perhaps to be expected that conversions will often occummphe Lc 
in such elementary schools, for the children are’ not only under cong; 
stant Heathen: influence, but they leave the schools too young to bale cc 
favourable:\subjects for the development of Christian character in th@jhus 
midst.of violent opposition. We have known some instances of pupilgjmenial 
being converted; but many, many more of masters being brought 1q™pigh s 
repentance. . This is, indeed—in addition to the preparatory work among Ita 
the children who may be. benefited even after they leave the schools—g@o tho 
a most important item of good. Few: Heathen: can be: in ‘so ¢ 
circumstances for being brought:under the influence: of the cross, ‘More 
such ‘teachers, if under a missionary full of faith and the: Holy Ghostgiirticy 
and no other need expect that» either or: pupils: hesid 
much spiritual good from his superintendence.) 00) id al 
2. Free: Boarding Schools.—Some. of these are “Schools, ere 
which::children. who have no parents are received)and in a 
adopted by the mission. They are of courseeducated ih*a 
manner: The number is not large. It is:'to be*expected that through 
force of education, if it! beat all thorough, the childrenwill become o 
least nominal ‘Christians. ‘The danger’ is’ that? this will’ be all.» 
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tind much spirituality of mind on the part of the missionary, this danger will 
vest, be very. great. Another form is that of giving free support and tuition 
pate fmto selected © heathen children, both ‘boys and girls; for a certain number 
erin- Hof years; allowing them then; if they wish, to return to their relatives 
friends. These Institutions are small family schools, in which a 
n off™ew only are brought under the immediate superintendence of the mis- 

and his wife, or larger establishments—as boarding Seminaries 
ircle@ither male or female—in which English and the elements of science 
upilsfmere taught to many. Some of these are in fact, if not in name, Native 
on™™colleges. The youth in these schools are under most favourable cir- 
/por-f™eumstances for knowing and professing Christianity. They are in fact 
Butoo favourably situated for any one to expect a uniformly sincere profes- 
thatf/™ion. The pupils, though converts, while in these secluded retreats, have 
omparatively no cross to take up; and, except on occasional visits to 
heir friends, they are under a constant Christian influence. It is most 
mportant, therefore, that this be a really spiritual influence, and that 
hose who exercise it have great discernment to distinguish between 
yofession and principle. Nothing but the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
an prevent these important nurseries of the Church from being filled 
ith plants, not the planting of the Lord, but, of man. 


The danger is the greater from the fact, that in most of these mitioly 
he renunciation of caste required of the pupils—who in this part of 
ndia are generally of high caste—consists in their living in a Christian’s 
“rd, drinking water from the wells there, and mingling in school with 
hose of lower caste. © It is true, this should be considered a loss of caste} 
ind especially if in addition to this they receive baptism and partake of 
he Lord’s Supper promiscuously with the lowest castes, using the same 
up; but they do all this, and yet manage, at least in some parts of 
he country, to retain their caste-standing among their heathen friends. 
thus “has the offence of the cross ceased.” There is but little self- 
nial in. thus professing Christ, and therefore the greatest need of a 
igh standard of Christian experience. : 

lt appears that in Bengal the Boarding Schools for boys are: 
) those who are either Christians or orphans, and that the number: is 
nly twelve, with 866 boys. We believe there are some schools on a 
lore comprehensive plan, in the Upper Provinces, but cannot: state 
ttticulars. The system is adopted, to’ some extent, in the Bombay 
tesidency, but *much more largely than elsewhere ‘in Southern: India 
id among the Tamulians in Jaffna. In the American Missions only 
ls, ere are more ‘lads ‘and youth supported in such schools than in all 
senisampengal ; and the Wesleyans, the London Missionaries, and those of the 
~Mission Gospel Propagation’ Society, have: also similar 
gh thhools. The number ‘of: Girls in’ Bengal is stated’ to’ be: larger than 
me Sarat of boys, there being 20 schools containing 460 girls. Itidoes not 
ithoWPpear whether these are’ all, like the boys, either orphans or the: chil- 
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dren ‘of Christian parents. In the whole of India;there canbe. scarcely 
less than 4,000 children and, youth in these Boarding Seminaries. Hoyih 
important that the influence ‘exerted upon them be of the. best possible 
description—how important that from those embracing, Christianity inf 
them, every badge of caste and idolatry be removed, and a high standar 
of holiness be kept in view. There is no branch of missionary. labour 
where the fruit has. been so early, or comparatively so abundant, as in 
this—for the schools are gardens in a wilderness; but there is none 
perhaps, in. which native depravity has more strongly manifested iM; 
power to pervert the greatest blessings into'a curse, Not a few of, 
those brought. up in: these schools, and raised from ignorance and 
poverty to intelligence and comfort, have been like the torpid serpent 
found by the countrymen and conveyed to his reviving hearth, which 
attempted to sting to death those who, had warmed it into life Soit 
will be emphatically when the living Spirit is not in. the wheels of this 
machinery, and his influences do not effect a thorough conversion of 
the heart to God. 


8. English Day-Schools.—The of English and 
the European Sciences to Hindu youth, has been long advocated by 
different missionaries in India, and was adopted in Jaffna twenty-four years 
ago, for the flourishing Boarding Seminary then established at Batticotta 
But as applied to Day-Schools, in the large towns, Dr. Duff of Calcutta 
first commenced working out the system on a large scale, and it i 
still peouliarly, though not extensively, the Scottish system; as our Scotch 
Brethren labour in it more extensively and successfully than any other 
missionaries. Its influence is not only great; but it is sent forth int 
families and among individuals in some of the higher circles of Hind 
society, not open to any other, influence equally powerful. It has 
shaken’ some of the deep-laid foundations of Brahminism. 

Not ‘only’ much ‘ability and zeal, but much of the mind of Chis 
is evidently required to direct the system aright. In proportion t 
the power of the movement—as in'the case of a steam-locomolive—i 
the importance of its proper direction and control. It needs to have 
“the spirit of the living creature in the wheels”? and ‘the rings, ful 
of eyes round about.” Questions will arise as to the age at whicl 
converts: may be taken, contrary:to the wishes of their friends—whether 
in each case, they must be separated from their heathen relatives 
what’ style: of living they should) adopt, and: to what extent they 
be taken up, protected and supported, notwithstanding the expen 
and ithe danger of imposition—in: deciding which -that wisdom whic! 
cometh from above) will be! profitable’ to direet..-To obtain: this, al 
then to obtain: strength: to: act upon: it, great faith may be mecessaly 
Certainly earnest desires for the glory of God; and‘ a heart filled wil 
the warmest love:for souls, will; in many cases, be essential; not 00! 
for bringing the truth to bear upon the hearts and conseiénces of 1 
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reely Mpupils, but for directing inquiring minds, distinguishing: between false 
Howfiind real impressions—rejecting the chaff'and’ gathering ‘in the wheat 
ssibefmursing the babes in Christ, and without 
ity inMpreater strength. 

Not to speak of any thethods of ‘out the 
which there may be honest differences of opinionwhich 
as ive cannot now discuss—it plain that when. the. Bible is) thoroughly 
non, @Maught, as containing the only religion from heaven—the object of 
iMiving instruction clearly announced: to be conversion to Gud, and 
Oho compromise with ‘caste or custom allowed inithose who embrace 
| andiiDhristianity, there must’ be a constant straggle with opposition: If such 
school answers its objéct, and youths ‘are converted; there’ must’ be 
which onfiicts, in which weapons of a heavenly temper will be as necessary, 
So they were in the battle with’ and ‘cordials 
from the living fountain. |, 21001 f 
on It appears that’ in’: tive of ithe 
lescription here’ intended, ‘which contained last ‘year 4,787 boys of all 
ges. The Institution of the Scotch Free:Church at Calcutta itself 
ontains more ‘than 1,000 pupils. Im Northern India, Bombay, ‘and 
fadras, there may be perhaps as many more, of somewhere » near 
0,000 in all Endia; who are’ 
Schools of a higher or lower order. WOd 

it if They have not the advantages of the Boarding Schools m separating 
scotch#he pupils from the contaminating influetices of idolatry, or of keeping 
othetimhem steadily at school, or of securing their attendance after they may 
h intfave become impressed with divine truth. The’ scholars are all daily 
HinduMvitnessing, and nearly all themselves’ practising, idol worship; they leave 
[t hag@he schools frequently to attend idol feasts; and when a conversion takes 
lace in the school, are at once ‘taker it, never "perhaps 
ChristO return, 

on tom Yet these schools’ Wer Boarding Schools. 
ve—isgsA much larger number can be brought ‘under instruction in’ them’ than 
haveMould be fed and clothed; pupils of higher caste and family) may. also 
s, induced to attend, than could be gathered into boarding: establish- 
whichgments; and there is more room for the youth to manifest the sincerity 
their convictions, if they embrace the truth—at least: if they do 
ives-gmot need support—as there is a cross to be taken up at the outset 


» and 
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y leaving’ father and mother and house, and sister. 
pensemmend for Chirist’s sake: Di | | 

But here t06; as’we have’ is if not’ 
s, alige! imposition—of hypocrisy—on the part of pretenders, who in’ reality 
want education; and a support; so that much: discernment 


d. wil 
t 
of te 


ecessary to determine whether there is probably:a saving operation 
the Holy ‘Spirit onthe heart, or not; as) without this. 
lowever sincere, will be liable to: fail inthe: hour of) trial... 


| | 
| 
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Indeed: there nothing in this system, more than in others~ 
so. much perhaps as in the: Boarding Schools—to ensure. success, 
cept as: God is pleased to grant it, in answer to prayer, and in cgliher 
nection with earnest labour for souls—with the spirit of Paul who colt if 
say, ‘‘My little children, of whom [I travail in birth again until Chal the 
be formed in.you.” ve 

~The: other form of pe to be noticed is— bight 
tives 
ong 


is ni 


God by the foolishness of preaching to save them, that believe, thgiimem 
‘can be no question':as to the importance ofthis form. of 
Every missionary, either, directly by himself,,or indirectly, by those whogier 
he instructs for the purpose, makes it a, leading object, to, preach @mth w 
the natives in their ‘own tongue. He engages in Schools, wheigmirted. 
Boarding or Day-Schools, principally, that he ;may, raise; up) and, qui not 
native labourers for the We do not enter into, any, compangmrvert 
of one form~of labour ,with another; but, if.any,system;is to beam kn 


pecially depended on, and. requires. to be \indefinitely. enlarged, it. Medien 
that of preaching in, the. vernacular dialects. We rejoice to se Mis wa 
stated, that Calcutta has. eight bazaar. Chapels, and. that, Benares% the 
well supplied: with them... Would, that the same, could be said m 
Madras, and every other town, larger|,or smaller, throughout India mit 
Calcutta too, it appears that many , preach to the heathen every 
and others two or three times,a week; and yet of its twenty-i@ily o 
missionaries only ten preach, in, Bengali—thirteen being occupied o 
teaching or other labours. ,In. Madras, of the it 
engaged in native, work, all but, four, preach more, or less in a 
language; though three of . them have also , English 
There are also three, ordained natives, with three native preachers; Mth 1 
we do not come up to the standard of Calcutta in bazaar preachilf/a w 
We have probably much larger congregations in our Churches ast w 
Chapels; in, twelve of which are native congregations. gs, \ 


But we need preaching from house to house, and from village: ile 
in» the bazaars, in the schools, in smaller. and larger cons thou 
gations; though above: all. on the Lord’s, day in appointed places 
worship, with devotional: exercises, and the stated administration 
Christian ordinances. the Gospel thus preached eyery wher 
India, who can doubtithere would be, important results. , But. how 
fective is the system as at present, and how true is it, that. without git 
faith little can now, be expected as the fruit of this form, of Jabout. 
' Of the Missionaries in India (say 250. ordained ministers), perhaps 0! 
half at any given time may be able'to conduct religious services in a nal 
language, with: more or less acceptance; the other half being eit! 
newly arrived, or ill, or occupied with other»labours, so-as not to hi 
become sufficiently ready in the: language. « Not: more than a moiety 
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—nmmis number, however, or something more than sixty at any time, can 
ss, readily and with effect... Even these are burdened with many 
1 cu—imher cares. The native labourers are not hindered in the language, 
-collimt if converts from heathenism, they are generally heard with prejudice 
Chil the Hindus, as deserters from the Hindu ranks; and if not, but few 
ve as yet such education, and such piety, as to give them much 
ight of character as religious teachers. Indeed, the number of ordained 
tives in India at the present time scarcely exceeds a dozen, and 
ong these has arisen no-eminent Reformer, like Luther. It is to be 
membered too, whatever we may think of our sermons, and addresses, 
d exhortations to the natives—especially to those still heathen, how- 
er enlightened —that they have.no power over the hearers compared 
th what they would have in Christian lands, even among the uncon- 
rted. There is there a heart and conscience which may be affected, 
not savingly moved, but. here the religious, affections. are dead, or 
rverted, and conscience is not developed. It would pain any, preacher 
know how perfectly shielded at~every point his most attentive 
j, i Mediences are, against the arrows of truth, from his quiver; and,,as to 
set wayside addresses to passing hearers, they are truly seed scattered 
ares fm the wind., Here and there a kernel may fall where it can take root; 
said @Mt most of it is lost. to all human,culture... What then? Is he to 
ia. mit his labours? By no means, The command still is ‘‘cast,, thy 
ry upon the waters’—yes, and we must, cast the bread-corn,’ not 
on the flooded fields, to. take root. when. the,,waters subside, but 
pied MBO on the parched ground, in the dust, to await, the rain. of heaven. 
jonai@mt it must be done in faith... However inadequate.may seem our 
efforts, however stammering our. speech, if. we speak.to God 
gatioumlore we speak to men—if there be fasting and prayer—if we. go 
ers; Meth weeping, bearing precious seed—it will not be in vain. | Brainerd 
a wilderness, and speaking through an. interpreter to savages who. at 
es when he was preaching, as he. says, would. be:\“‘playing, with. their 
2s, whittling sticks, and the like’’—and “some laughing and mocking,” 
lage ile others were allowing their children, to. cry and, make \noise 
any attempt to quiet them, yet upon such, an assembly. the 
laces @mver of God “seemed to descend ‘like a rushing mighty wind.’”’)) At 
é time when about sixty-five were present, “almost, all, persons of all 


ation 
vhere MgcS Were bowed down with concern together, old men and women who 
how @@¢ been drunken wretches for many years, and, some little children, not 


bre than five or six years old, appeared in distress. about; their,,souls, 
well as persons of a middle age.” ‘‘They were almost universally 
tying and crying for mercy in every part of the ‘house.’ At another 
i¢ when about fifty-five were present, he says, “All seemed in an agony 
Obtain an interest in. Christ.” sli 

ere is the operation of that Spirit who ‘is come to take the place 
van upon the earth; and who is ever waiting to bless his people 
Vi—No, 10, 
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when they look to Him in faith. This is what is needed in all Mj 

sionary operations—faith in God, which shall bring down the Spirit, 
It were easy to show that this or that form of labour is comparative 

inefficient. In an able Notice of Missions in Bengal for 1846, \ 


which we have already referred, it is stated, that only two conversion: 


are specified as the result of public preaching in the whole of Benga 
for last year. Probably it was intended to lay an emphasis on specified 
as the number admitted to Christian communion is stated to be aboy 
313; and from all that appears, setting aside 173 at Barisal, admitted, j 
is said, under special circumstances, there are 140 as the ordinary in 
crease, who are the fruit of preaching and the usual means of grace 

But such complaints are not confined to preaching. The Princip 
of one of the leading Educational Institutions in Calcutta says—" 
is with me a subject of deep regret, that since the establishment 0 
our School in 1823 up to 1846, not more thats two converts have 
been produced from it.”” 


The truth is, that while God has been pleased to grant a measure 


of success to every form of operation, no one has been so exclusivel 
favoured as to give its advocates the right to say that this is the wa 
to convert India. It may be one way, and the way perhaps in whicl 
they ought to labour, and expend their best energies; but there a 
other ways also. This land is not to be regenerated by tracts 0 
Bibles, or Vernacular Schools, or Boarding Schools, or English Da 
Schools and Seminaries, or even by the preaching of the Gospel | 
a more technical sense, but by all these conducted with more faith 

more self-denial—more entire dependence on Divine strength—and 

more prayerful seeking of Divine influence. We may—like men in 

fever—turn from side to side and seek relief by a change of positio 
but we needa more radical change; plans may be easily decried, an 
doubtless they are all capable of improvement, but the reform neede 
is principally in the spirit with which the plans are worked. The 
are’ severally, I believe, ‘bating any mistakes in their managemen 
essentially Scriptural, and right, the improvement is to be principal 
in ourselves—in EACH ONE—in ALL. 

' We need more of the Apostolic spirit, to see Apostolic succe 
Our advantages may be less than those of the primitive Christian 
as ‘they had the gift of tongues and the power of working miracl 
(though these ‘scarcely reached beyond the time of the Apostles 
but our difficulties are also less, for they had the world in arms agail 
them. Yet they triumphed by faith, as we also may do—as the chu! 
assuredly will do.’ Let us only have faith as a grain of mustard see 
and we shall “say to this mountain be thou removed, and be th 
cast into the midst of the sea, and it shall -be done.” The languid 
of.our Leader to us,is “ONLY BELIEVE.” 

This faith will produce Union, which is strength, and which has | 
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be AG meen blessing. It ig matter for mourning that all the Mis- 
on this. G annot, meéty together even for prayer at the 


monthly missionary prayer meeting. A living faith would bring us nearer 
6g each other. We should pray more—meditate more—read the word 
of God more—abound more in thanksgiving, and God, even our own 
God, would bless us. ‘God shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth 
cifed shall see his salvation.” 
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Rs. a. 
previously published, 5,596 6 0 
oha Walker, Esq. Nellore "83 0 
A Friend, > 0 
Elliot, Esq. 21 subscription, 25 0 
artloga, Esq, Poudicherry, -10 0 

F. H. Scott, 0 
r, Je thson, 
J. Sinclair, 0 
| | 10 0 0 
Che i 
4 - Cherry, Esq. 3d subscription, 150 0 O 
ollectiou at the Opeuing of the 
Church, 


Whole amount subscribed, Rupees 6,168 14 7 
sum Rupees 117 remain. unpaid; but a 
Part, perhaps the greater part, wil! yet be realiz. 


owever, be needed to cover the ey 
buildings, inctosure, &c, e 
Of the Soeiety—which the 


drawn, For the information of go | 
Proper to add, that not only bas the Cheech 
but the School Edifice is almost 
The girls’ apartments, are already | 
by mere than ons hundred cast girts ; 

OYs cours will soon be ready, 


M. WINSLOW, Srcrsr ART, 
| Ov. SE EY. A. M, Mission, 


Donati Subscriptions apna 
ons are wocknowiedged with much gtati- 


| 
| 


ed. A further amount of about Rupees 300 lll 
' tire cost of the; 
ifthe whole grant). 
ission would be 
to dispense with as far as poisible—shoulde be| 


| a 


nd General Chronicle, 


Srr,—Though last (in the order of School 
examinations) not least in interest and intelli- 
gence, was that of the Native Schools, ander the! 
Superiniendence of the Revd. Messrs. M. Wios- 
low, and H. M. Seudder, orm the Mission pree 
mises belonging to the American Mission Chin- 
iadrapetiah on the 10ib Instant, 


As‘early as 9 o'clock A. M., the compound of 
‘the new church, at the above named plac», was 
lirerally filled with chiidrea from the various 
Schodis in connexion with the Society, eou d any 
of those persons who are opposed to missions 
have heard the bum of their cheerful voices, and 
seen their happy eountenances on this occasion, 
they would be led I believe to alter their opinion, 
'to say nothing of the very respectable progress 
‘in education, afterwards displayed by this inte- 
resting group of Native youth, but I will not] 
anticipates Qt about half past 9 o'clock, the 
'Meeting was opened by calling the Revd. H 
Drew, to the Chair who read a portion, from the| 
sacred Scriptures, and off red up an impressive | 
prayer in the Tamil langaage, afier which the; 
boys were examived in Tamil. Questions on) 
their knovledge of the scriptures were put to 
‘them, by the Revd. Messrs. Bilderbeck and 
Brotherton, which were readily and aceurate'ty 
answered, these gentlemen, were strangers to 
hem, therefore the Answers to the Quvstions, 
could uot have been prepared by the pupils, 
lwhich made their knowledge as to the sense, of 
iwhat they read apparent. 
| =A Telegoo class, was highly spoken of by 
ithe Revd. H. M. aa having made great 
| progress in learving, having been only three 
Imonths in thesciuool. One boy repeated a piece 
of Tamil poetry. 
| Atthis stage of the meeting the visi'ors ad- 
journead t. the new school house,where there were 
1 sembled 190 girlsinone ruom, Co'ouel Alex- 
‘under wa a cailea to the chair, and appeared to 
take great interest in the progress that had been 
mide by the pupils ; he quesioned them from 
varione parts of Scripture, which queativas were 
tranaiated into Tamil by the Revd. Messra, 
|Winslow and H. Scudder, their answers proved 
itheir-teguirements in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
jtures,to beextensive. Mrs. Scudder hiving com 
jmenced evinging the hymn, beginning with, Th 
Ipraises of my tongue, &c. was sung very well, 
by 15 caste girls in the first class, after which 
they read the 2d ehapter of Si. Mathew’s Gospel 
iu English, on which they repiied readily and 
Berrectly to the questions proposed 'o them by 
the Chairman: there were 300 giris belonging 
to the schools. 

The lst clase of boys were examined on the 
history of England, which they appeared well to 
understand, as the Bible; they read Euclid, 
and worked Problems. Thia class was ques- 
tioned by a Native Teagher, who had been edu 
‘cated at ove of the American Mission Schools 
at Jafua, on Astronomy, in whieh scieuce they 
‘acquitted themselves remarkably well. After 
which Colonel Alexander distributed some of the 
IPrizer, giving with each a suitable exborta- 
tion, to acquire Scriptural knowladge, which 
would make other acquirements truly valu- 
jable, stating that the foundation of all true, 
knowledge was to be traced to the word of 
‘Gop, and that they might possess a great deal 
of knowledge of the sciences, which were all 
good and useful, but that the grace of Gop in, 
ithe heart was most desirable—-he then wok 
leave expressing his approbation at the im- 
provement they had made, and wishing them, 
‘oO increase in knowledge during the present 
year. Will the youths in the first class who 
acquitted themselves so well in. the various 
brauehes of study allow me to suggust the 
propriety of their paying a little more attention 
to the pronunciation of Enylieh ; they pronounce 
the letter a as if it were ya, and h short instead 
of long, and by laying the emphasi« frequently 
on the wrong s\ liable, they gave quite a differ-| 
ent sound to the word than the proper one ; 
if they attend a little more to the pronuneiation 
of their excellent teachers the Missionaries, they 
would I am sure improve in this respect by the 
next year’s examination, The Rev. M. Wins. 
lew mentioned that Rs. 100 a year was the 
expeuce of one of these schoolsa—the friends of 
Missions will [ hope, with their usual liberality, 
lcome forward to aid in the support of these 
ischools for the present year. 

I remain, Mr. Edi'or, 
Your's obediently, 


One Praesent. 
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From our er | 


Before Captain Conway Stefford, and T. 
G. Clarke, Esq.) 


Bd June 1848, | 
The Rev. Henry Martin Scudder, a Mis- 


jsionary of the American Mission, preferred a 
complaint against Appasawmy, Veerasawmy, 
‘Mootoosawmy, Masalamony ard Patcheapah, 
the last named being nom est inventus though! 
duly sommoned io appear, to the following per-. 
port—that he had a building at Sanjeeveroyen| 
Pettah, whieh building was appropriated for a. 
iSchool, wherein he was accustomed to hold a, 
meeting every Tuesday for the purpose of 
| preaching the Gospel and conversing with the, 
Inatives on religious subjects. The room was 
uniformly opened to all classes of people ; on | 
Tuesday last however, abont seven o'clock in 
the evening he was there to perform the usual, 
service, but was prevented from ipreaching by 
the loud beating of tum tums in a Temple neer 
it, and was conversing with a Museulman and 
scme others; he was about to leave the place, 
when a number of men rushed in and wished to, 
force him into dizeussion, but he deelined doing] 
so, as he thought that he should only meet with 
improper treatment. Some one of the pariy 
proceeded to extinguish the lights, ard he (the 
Prosecutor) was walking away, but before 
he could get to the door, the crowd closed 
in and fell behind, and pushed and drag- 
ged him. and as he got nearthe door a men 
ssized him, on observing which, Nellamootoo| 
the Cateehist came amongst them, pushed them | 
aside and shut the Goer, some remaining inside| 
Afterwards tuo Tannah Peons were sent for, 
who took one man, and. shortly af:erwards he 
walked home. Subsequently to this the Pro- 
secutor deposed that he was in jeopardy of hia 


life and anticipated extreme violence the nex\} 
time visited the » Sehoal... 


Nella Moco, a vssifor the Prosecutor 
gtated hiwselfto be a Catechist, in the eorvice 
of Mr. Scudder the Prosecu'or, and on Tuesday 
evening a little after Gun-fire, the Defendant 
Appasawmy, and the Prosecutor, wera talking 
about Christiagisy for some time, and he the 
Defendant A;pasaarmy spoke very angrily 
and disrespecifully towards the Prosecutor, 
when cone of the persons in the crewd, whom 
he could not identify, put out the light when 
the Pros@cutor directcd the witness to see if 
jall the School Mastere were in the School. 
'Defendant Veerasawmy also interfered, 
spoke to the Prosecutor, and the witness tapped: 
'bim on the shoulders and advised that no more| 
than one at the time shonid speak, be said 
angrily, you strike me. While the witness was 
looking after the School Masters, he observed 
the Prosecutor going towards the direction of 
the door, the people then made a loud ery and 
some of them pushed him. The wiiness was 
then under apprehension that the Prosecutor 
wou'd have been murdered, and he threw him- 
self between the Prosecutor and the people, and 
separated them, a great many went away, bu 
lafew remained in the heuse; be then bolted 
|the door and ealled for a Peon and apprehend | 
eda man on suspicion, who had since been dis-| 
charged, no proof being forthcoming of guilty 
participation. 

Four other wiloesses corroborated the state- 
ment of the Prosecutor, butonly two persons ADR 
parawmy and Verrasawmy were identiaed, as 


volved in the outrageous attack on the Missionary. 
the other two, viz. Mootcosawmy and Masalengo- 
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\MERICAN MADRAS MISSION SCHOOLS. 


jllowing subscriptions and donations to these Institutions—containing 
ls, of whom eighteen are free boarders, and 300 Girls nearly all 
te families—are very gratefully acknowledged. The Schools cost 
‘more than Rupees 4000, and the Society which supports the Mission 
obliged to reduce the allowances this year, to their Missionaries 
as, Madura and Jaffna, from Rupees 125,000 to Rupees 103,000, 
. of grants for Scriptures and Tracts. Not more than a Moiety of | 
's allowance for the Schools, can, therefore, possibly be expected 
Society. Local Subscriptions for the deficiency are needed to prevent 
uction, when enlargement is very urgently required. Any aid will 
fully received, by either member of the Mission; or may be given 
the Agents, Messrs Arbuthnot and Co. | 


M. WINSLOW, Secretary, 


7, 1848. | Am. Madras Mission. 
RS. RS. 
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try,Esq. - - - 100: Capt. F. H. Scott, 10 
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A.Browne, - - - 50 W.S.N., 
.Esq.Surgeon, - - - 20 A. B.C. 
Lavie, - - = 20 Septimus Scott, Esq. 
C,Boulderson, - - J5 Yj 
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BY THE AMERICAN (MISSIONARIES, IN SOUTH, INDIA, AND 


#80 Jordeb gloitw 
“ 


Tue. ‘Address. ‘a, ie 
derson, at the, Jast.Monthly Mission- 
ary Prayer Meeting, on this important 
subject,.and some 
what has been done, by Ameri- 
can Missions,,to.,promote the object 
lead. us. to, think 
that the following brief, statement, 
which. was,idrawn, up. by! one of ‘thé 
Missionaries; in.) answer to .the in- 
quiries, may be, acceptable 
readers. Yebleous 
The. commencement of this branch 
of labour was,at in: Jaffna, 
in, 1818; , two\;years, after the .Mis- 
Only two,,or 
three easte., girls. ibe. induced 
at, first, to, come, to, the, station, to. be 
instructed,.,and ; that, by;,the, promise 
of a reward,.when,.thgy, should: be 
able to read the, T'amil,;New, :Testa- 
ment. ... They, came, though ashamed 
to:he to read, contrary 
{o\custom and, as; no, evil.befel them, 
others, joined, the, Jittle, number. after 
a\short time. , In less than.two yeats 
were. received, as boarders... 
| Some little, success, attended efforts 
also, at Balticotta, the. only other 
station,.of the Mission then occupied; 
and, when, in, 1820, the stations of 


were, added;,. there.‘ was, still, more 


progress the,), midst of 


great. fact or. jtwo, 
conceming -the: gitls, received at! Oo- 
dooville, will; show , the; gradual | pro- 
gress made overcoming’ ‘the pre: 
judices,of the oly 
At first..noj girl could be. induced 
Pe gome .to. the station to live. ; Some 
five; ox; six; ;consented,, to, |come.,.as 
day, scholars. ;, At length a »domestic 
in the, family,,thongh,a, caste,;wo- 
man,, consented to bring hex ;daugh- 


ter., respectable! woman from 


the neighbourhood--who,; began to 
feel. the importance, of -religion, and 
was soon’ baptized—brought, her only 
daughter... She iwas followed; by) the 
sister of | a young. man, jprevioysly 
received, to the church, When UJuee 
had ‘thus been, obtained, two ‘of | the 
day scholars were. \prevented |. going 
home. one night; by a severe, storm, 


and, heipg hungry: ate; withthe board; 
ing | gitls—thus, breaking,the rules of 
caste. |, One, of them,» whose» father 
was the,.owner,.of..a4 small, heathen 
temple, near, obtained; after. this,., the 
reluctant consent, of, her paxents., to 
join :the, school; About; two! years 


by 


|| 
{ mit’ 


2 EDUCATION OF HINDU FEMALES. 


subsequently she became a convert, 
joined the church of Christ, and has 
ever since adorned her profession; 
though some part of the time with 
much difficulty on account of the 
apostasy of the young man to whom 


she was married. The other three 


first taken were also converted. In 
1823, there were at the five stations 
of the Mission about thirty girls in 
the boarding schools, taken from caste 
families. It was thought advisable to 
bring them, as far as p ssible, . into 
one school, and to substitute a Central 
School, for the five small schools then 
existing. This led to the formation of 
the Female Boarding School dt Oodoo- 
ville. Some of the girls were lost in 
the removal, but others were obtain- 
ed; and the school was opened with 
29 girls from five to eleven years of 


age; most of whom ‘had been previ-. 


ously ulider instruction. -'It: was ‘uh- 
derstood they would ~—* remain 
in the school until married, : 
©The ‘sehool increased}! ‘ahd’ “the 
time of Mrs::Winslow’s dledth ‘in 4833 
—who had charge’ of °it—eontained 
more thafi'50-girls; ‘while great nom- 
bers “of applicants for admission ‘were 
necessarily refused: At“ one time 
notice being given that a few could 
be ‘taken, about '70 were brought to 
the examining Committee, ‘of whom 
only 20 could be admitted; for want 
of accommodations ‘aid ‘means of 
support. ‘The ‘same! desire to! gain 
ailmittance.to the school has sincé 
continued; and imdeéd increased. 
stead’ of the poorer ‘lass of ‘ehildten 
only béing offered; many having val- 
udble dowries in ‘prospect hav been 
offered ‘and Yecdived:/ 

In regard’ to the benefits: 
in the ‘school’ it’ correctly’ stated 
in ‘the: Memoirs’ of Mts. ~-Witislow, 
that; Who'thad -pads- 


ed through’ regular’ ddtitsé’ in “the 


school, before Her “déteage, or were 
then much ‘advaticed in it, had bet 


comé hopefully pious ‘and, whit was 


creased the school. to about 120; bu 


very pleasing, no one of them- 
twenty-four in number—had disgracel 
her profession.” 

The school was some time after er. 
larged to 100, and limited to this 
number, except on the occasion 4 
introducing most of the girls from 
another school at Varany—one of the 
more distant stations of the Mission 
when it was broken up by the death 
of the resident Missionary. This took 
place about five years ago, and in. 


it is again brought down nea t 
its limited number. | 

The effect of the school on the 
surrounding country, and even on the 
whole district, has been very great 


and very salutary. It is raising wiineml 
a new race of wives and mothe Th, 
among the Hindus; ‘and the girls’ oilMecen 
the school are ‘now sought for as’ com- nly j 
panions, bythe educated ‘young 


who: for’a Jong ‘time were 
to ‘break ‘over the ‘prejudices of caste 
and clan,’ in forming ‘a matrimotiid 
connexion: More that 90 have ‘beet 
married: from ‘the school to Christiai 
husbands—themsélves giving evident 
of. being convetted to God. is nd 
known that there‘have been any ‘it 
stances of apostasy among these 
thovigh not a few of ‘the other se 
have ‘gone back’ to ‘heathenism, an! 
otherwise disgraced ‘their professiot 
Among all the girls edticated in tli 
school not more’ than one’ or two 
known ‘to ‘have been guilty’ of 
gross ’itnmoral | ‘conduct; a fact, whieh 
under the circumstantes, v0 
uiries ‘in ‘their ‘favdure 
Besides thé boarilitg sdhiolars, ther 
have: been’ for’ nearly ‘thirty 
more or less girly! in thé» Vermaculd 
Village Schools} and 'for tore’ ‘that 
twenty “years ‘ther ‘Have ‘been’ gill 
schoots distinct from ‘those for bos 
These ‘also have beeh composed ab 
fost \etitirely “Of girls cat 
faniilibs; and oftén® the most respet 
able‘in the village ‘or pldce whit 
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he school was situated. The num- 
ers for mahy years may be judged 
y the following*statement. 

In 1845 ‘there were. 1290 ‘gitls ‘in 
he ‘village schools, and ‘taking that 
ear with the fine years preceding, 
e whole number in ‘attendance, as 
sported by the Mission, was 9545 or 
early 1000 for each of the ten years. 
There is probably. about that: num- 
er at present under instruction by 
e Mission, ‘besides the boarding 
100. in number. The entire 
umber baptized—being- nearly all 
oarders—must be 120 or upwards ; 
hich ‘is more than one-half of the 
vhole number received | into the Cen- 
ral School, . including those , how 


Up embers. 

The. Madura is more 
ls date, haying been commenced 
commBnly fourteen years ago; but something 


as been effected there in female ed- 
cation; though the difficulties have 
erhaps been greater than in Jaffna. 
here are seven stations occupied by 
e Mission. In 1842 there were two 
oarding schools for girls, containing 


vere 200 girls. In 1845 the boarders 


ny . ere 83 in number, and the day scho- 
ny? ars 193. The latter in 1847 had in- 


reased to 392, in six schools. The 
umber of boarding girls has been 
omewhat diminished in consequence 
f attempting to bring them all into 
central school, and of some diffi- 
ulties raised on ‘the ground of caste. 
he present number under instruction 
§ probably about 450, both boarders 
nd day scholars. 


, at times, twice that number. A 


3, hema In Madras, some girls were brought 

instruction at Royapooram in 
nacul837, the year after the Mission was 
There was a school 
n giiM@pened at the station, taught by a 
mistress, which soon con- 
sed : ined 10 or 12 girls; and subsequent- 
Cas 


hool was also taken up in Royapoo- 
m village, i in Jwhich were for two or 


members, and in the village schools _ 


‘EDUCATION OF HINDU FEMALES. 


three years about 20 girls. Some of 
them afterwards came to the station, 
and ‘this school was eveiitually given 


‘up. A ‘small school Was also’ com- 
menced at ‘Chiintadrepettah, ‘under the 
care of A, ‘Catechist’s wife, in which 


were 8 or, 9 girls, until the” mistress 
died, after teaching tliem some months. 
There. were thus, when. a statement 


‘concerning ‘the schools was printed 
in’ March 1838, 


about 40 gi rs. under 

instruction. «The: number since “has 

‘sometimes been Tess ‘but, “generally | 
greater. 

boarding ‘school was commenced 

at ‘Chintddrepettah i in 1841, ‘which, at 

‘the decease of ‘Mrs. Winslow i in 1848, 

contained only, sir girls, though some 

3 others had been inembers, Te was ‘from 
the | first not intentled to, receive low 
caste ‘girls generally, as. there were 
other schools for them in Madras, and 
their admission would prevent caste 
girls from entering. The number in 
the school has therefore never been 
large. It is at present under the care 
of Mrs. Scudder at Royapooram, and 
contains 12 girls. A few months ago 
there were 15 in the school. 


The number of girls in the day 
schools has within the last three years 
been much increased. There were 
present at the public examination at 
Chintadrepettah in January last, 303 
girls from both stations, The number 
is now a little less, but there are at 
Chintadrepettah 120 caste girls, most 
of whom attend daily at the station, 
and more than two-thirds of them 
at church every Lord’s day. 

As to results.on the Continent, some 
of the girls at Madura have been 
baptized, The number is not known. 
At Madras only one has been received 
to the church, but three others are can- 
didates, and may ere long be receiv- 
ed. The immediate benefit, at least 
in Madras, is to be looked for princi- 
pally in the elevation of character 
and comparative enlargement of mind, 
in those who have left the schools 
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4 | EDUCATION, OF HINDU FEMALES. 


with the word of God in their hands 
-and in their memories, and who it may 
be hoped will do something towards 
removing Hindu ignorance, bigotry, 
and superstition, if they are not able 
fully, to break through the bondage 
under which they are held, and to 
rejoice in the “glorious liberty of the 
children | of God,” Even this latter is 
possible. The truth may yet make 
them free. At any rate they, are 
benefited ‘as to this. life, and may 
benefit their families, ‘The whole of 
the first class at Chintadrepettah—able 
to read the Scriptures readil in their 
own uage—who were, present at 
7 the lasi ‘examination, have left in 
course, of the year, in consequence of 
arriving at an age when the customs 
of the Hindus require them to keep 
at home. It may be hoped _ that the 
seed sown in their, hearts may spring 
up, after many A pre- 


f 
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to Christian husbands. 
all—taught for three or four years in 
the schools, so as to read the Christ- 


paratory work at least is done, which 


is matter, of thankfulness. 


The conclusion of the whole i is, that 
in the three missions there are about 
1700 girls under instruction, of whom 
not. far from 160 are supported as 
well as educated, and that something 
more., than., 125 have been. hopefully 
converted, ‘and the greater part married 
About 5000 in 


ian Scriptures, and to understand the 
leading truths of the Bible, as well 
as instructed i in other useful learning — 
have returned to their families, if they 
did. not remain with them, imbued 
in some measure with that knowledge 
which is able to make them ' wise unto 
salvation, and best calculated to work 
important changes for good in their 


families, and Teaven the of 


Hindu society. 
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the Rev. Mr. Grant’s schools five hun- 
dred and eighty-six; Rev. ners 


low’s five hundred and sixty# Total 
number in three schools only 1,976. Of 
these pupils not fifty are of low caste 
origin, and each and all are obliged to 
read daily a portion of the Scriptures. 
It is known that we attach but little 
value, to the exhibition of Christianity 
by rote, but do not these facts when 
placed in juxta-position with the failure 
of the High School, demonstrate be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that the 


founded on blind credulity upon the 
one part, and based upon unmitigated 
humbug on the other? If itis said that 
the children who attend the Missionary 
schools, belong to parents who are 


unable to pay the fees demanded at the 


University, the assertion may be set 
down as aclear example of mis-state- 
ment. In numerous instances they are 
brought to the respective Institutions 
m carriages, and were inquiry set on 
foot, it would be found, that by far the 


greater proportion were the offspring 


of wealthy and reputable persons. The 
two-fold conclusion then which wejare 


constrained of very necessity to draw 


from these facts, is that religion is 
nothing to the Hindu mind, and rupees 
every thing.to-the Hindu pocket. The 
cautious pernnls set off the actual gain, 
against the presumed godliness, and 
allow their children to say Christian 
prayers, as a means of saving heathen 
pice. On the other hand it appears 
quite as clear, that the school fees ex- 
acted by the University, forms, the 
m ectual bar to its success. The 
native mind has counted the cost and 
isnot yet able to estimate the advan- 
tage of classical accomplishments. 
* * 


{t is possible that patriotism may not 
be utterly unknown to the Hindus, but 
we emphatically deny that it ever takes 
the form of self-sacrifice, for the sake 
of philosophy or learning. Nota single 
example can be pointed out, where 
any of those favoured youths, have 


‘exhibited the least concern for the pre- 


‘ent welfare of their countrymen, and 
‘s for the circumstance that some of 
the proficients are at the head of pri- 
vate scholastic establishments, we 
Must ascertain that they perform an 


amount of actual labour, from which 


they expect to derive no profit, be- 
fore we can attach much value to it. 
Broadly and unhesitatingly we avow 
our opposition to the scheme, adopted 
alike by the secular teacher and the 
pious Missionary, of giving more power 
to the upper classes in India, and think 
it the wildest folly to imagine, that 
they will ever voluntarily consent to 
surrender any portion of it to the great 
mass of the people. Whilst educa- 


tion is confined to caste.people only, 
outcry against religious teaching is ~ 


Christianity and liberty have no chance 
whatever of making way. Idolatry 
will be cherished by men whose relli- 
gion invests them with high privileges, 
and freedom must unknown 
amongst a population whose teachers, 
intellectually and morally, consider 
themselves eter of a superior race. 
To infuse new life into a nation, one 
must begin with the people. 


NARSAPOOR. 


Bartisms.—On Lords-day the 25th 
ultimo, five Natives, two men and three 
women were baptized by Mr. Bowden, 
at Palcole in the presence of a pretty 
large number of spectators to whom 
the Gospel was plainly and faithfully 
preached. These added to the six na- 
tives and fiye Roman Catholics that 
had been baptized before, make a little 
church of sixteen members, one of 
whom was removed by the hand of 


death a few months since to the bosom 


of her Lord, who died to redeem her 
and whom she loved in return. It is 
encouraging to see those Christians 


walking in love and in’ fellowship one — 


with another, and apparently building 
upon the foundation of the Apostles 


and Prophets, Jésus Christ himself 
being the chief Stone. The 


prayers of those who pray for the pros- 
perity of the church’.of Christ in this 
country, are requested on ‘the behalf 


of this little flock that they may always 
hear the voice of thé good Shepherd © 


and follow him, arid, that this little 
_— may leven the whole lump. 


+ 
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Obituary. 
OF THE REV. JOSEPH ROBERTS, 


Superintendent of the Wesleyan Missions in the Madras District, 


From a Sermon preached in the Wesleyan Mission Chapel, Lord's day evening, April 92, 1849 
on the text “the night is far spent the day is at hand, by the Rev. M. WINsLow, M. A. 


Tae Rev. Joserx Rogperts was 1 well recollect the satisfaction fel 
born in Lincolnshire, England,,of re- by all the Missionaries, on his being 
spectable parents, associated with the again stationed at Jaffna, after an ab. 
Independents. His father has been sence for a time. 
long dead but his aged mother is still After fourteen years services Mr. 
alive to mourn his loss. He wasearly Roberts returned to England, and re- 
favoured with the means of education, mained about ten years, principally, it 
in private and public schools, of which is believed, on account of his children, 
he must for the time have made good of whom his three daughters came back 
use, or remained long in them, as his with him on his return to India; and 
classical attainments were by no means _ have all been happily married to re- 
small. Though his parents were in- spectable Wesleyan Missionaries. His 
dependents, it appears that he was only son remained in England. While 
brought to the knowledge of the truth at home, Mr. Roberts travelled in the 
as it isin Jesus, among the Wesleyan largest circuits that the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whom he afterwards join- connection could offer him. 
ed; becoming in due time a preacher; He there also employed himself in 
and among them finding his amiable, bringing out his Oriental L[llustrations 
cheerful and pious wife, and. now of the Sacred Scriptures, commenced 
mourning widow. They were married in Jaffna; abook recommended by the 
in September, 1818f andg being ap- late Archibiehop of Canterbury with 
pointed by the Wesleyan Conference whose friendship he was, favoured, and 
as a Missionary to Ceylon,gcame to which is well known and valued both 
Jaffna in that Island early thé follow- in: England, and America. In _ the 
ing year. It was not long after his latter country it has been incorporated 
arrival that [ first had the pleasure of with portions of Harmer’s Obsefv¥a- 
meeting my lamented friend and bro- tions, and the Note’ of Burder, Paxton, 
ther. ‘Though he was for a time sta- and others, to form a, large and very 
tioned at Trincomalie, and also at useful volume of Biblical {Ilustrations. 
Baticaloe, yet as the greater part of Mr. Roberts also-while at- home, or 
the fourteen years which he spent in from Ceylon, furnished an Article or 
Ceylon, before going to England, were two, it is believed, for the Royal 
passed in Jaffaa—where [ was myself Asiatic Society, and was appointed 
stationed for nearly the whole period— a Corresponding Member. 

I had opportunity of much pleasant $$ The estimation in which our lament- 

and profitable acquaintance with him. ed friend was held by the connexion 
Atithe Monthly Meetings, for prayer, at home, to which he belonged is mani- 
when the Missionaries of the District fest from the Mission Committee and 
spend the first Monday of the month. Conference appointing, him Superinten- 
together, in praise and supplication, dent of their India Missions. As such 
and in stirring up each other’s minds™ he came to Madras with his family in 
to the great work of missions, our 1843, having the charge both of the Ma- 

now departed brother was almost in- dras asd Mysore districts—the latter of 
variably present, adding interest to which was only last year separated from 
the meetings; which he also enjoyed. Madras. His knowledge of the Tamil 
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language, which though not critical or 
extensive, enabled him readily to preach 


and communicate with the natives, his 


acquaintance also with Portuguese, and 
his long experience in the Missionary 
work, combined with his mental and 
moral qualifications to fit him happily 
for the important charge, especially of 
the Missions in Madras and Southern 
India. At Mysore the labours being 
principally in a different language, and 
the number of missionaries large and 
distarit from the Presidency, the erection 
of that into-a separate district, may have 
been wise. It certainly relieved him 
from a heavy part of his charge, which 
pressed too much upon his strength. 

Of the manner in which your lament- 
ed Superintendent, pastor and friend, 
performed his various duties here, it is 
unnecessary for me to speak. Ye are 
his witnesses—I trust some of you are 
his epistles—ye are all his witnesses, how 
carefully he strove to approve himself 
and his work to God and man. [f in 
any thing he failed in carrying with 
him your opinions and feelings, you 
may be assured it was not less his regret 
than yours, and if any of you at any 
time judged him harshly or spoke 
censoriously, [| am sure you now la- 
ment ever having caused him pain. 
{ can say, from nearly twenty years 
connexion with him as a missionary in 
various labours, that we never ex- 
changed a harsh or angry word, and 
that I have seldom found any one of 
his standing and character—for he had 


“an opinion of his own—more truly 


liberal and even noble; and with whom, 
while differing, more easy” te 
keep the ‘tunity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace.”’ 

As a husband and a father, as the 
head of his family, 1 will not venture 
lo speak of him, for I should touch 
chords too delicate to be moved in 
public even by the slightest breath. 
[ have had the privilege of being in 


that under all circumstances, in which 
[ have seen him, the. affectionate 


>. 


in 


christian husband and father has been 


OBITUARY. 
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illustrated. Under the loss of a then 
only son, suddenly removed by that 
terrible disease the lock-jaw, the deep- 
est fountains of feeling were moved in 


his breast, but all was calm on his. 
countenance—as when Christ spoke to 


the stormy waves of the sea of Gal- 
lilee—and when at the marriage of his 
two elder daughters, and then of the 
youngest, there was joy, there was 
also tranquil thanksgiving. The same 
was the case, when a few months ago, 
with a select circle of Christian friends, 
he commemorated the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his own marriage. I will 
say no more; but that my sincerest 
sympathies are with my valued and 
beloved sister in the Lord, and_ her 
children, whose tears now so freely 
flow here, and will flow in other 


tands when the tidings reaches them, - 


for one tenderly loved and honoured ; 
but ‘who, while ‘they weep for them- 
selves, can only rejoice for him whose 
night is past, and who, with open 
vision, now beholds the glories of the 
lamb. | 

Time will not allow me more than 


to hint at the connexion of our worthy 


friend with the Bible and: Tract Soci- 


eties—and the Missionary Conference 


of ministers and missionaries of differ- 
ent denominations at Madras. The 


former Society has already expressed 


its sense of its loss, by a unanimous 


vote of Committee; and the feeling— 


though no opportunity has. occurred 
for its expression—is certainly the 
same in the others. 
newspapers have given. utterance to 


Indeed the local | 


the public voice, on the occasion, in 


very commendatory’stfains; as did the” 
large attendance of allzclasses at his 
funeral show the general concern at 
his death. | 

It is but one week ago, my brethren, 
since we were called to pay that 
mournfully pleasing tribute of respect 


_ to his remains, and do we not still 
hear the voice of that open grave say-— 


ing, ‘the night is far spent and the 
day is at hand.’’ As the body of our 
depagted brother.rests in hope, and as 
his: soul is, we trust, basking in open 
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day, after a toilsome night below, an inquiry put to him by a friend, 

shall we not ask if we also when ‘‘Yes, Christ is not only precious, but 

) called, shall pass from darkness to gracious.’’ On another occasion he 
: light, from suffering to blissf Let us said ‘It is all sunshine though I feel 
remember, if we would die the death a little depressed at times’’ His death 

/ of the’ righteous, we must live the had little of death in it, it was rather 
life of faith. | cessation of life. The wheels sud. 

Our friend was suddenly called. He denly stopped from being clogged, or 

had suffered undoubtedly from the for want of a moving power, and not 
climate, and probably from the care, from the breaking of any of their 

the perplexities and the weighty re- springs. He had gone the day before 
sponsibilities of his official station—ag- from the Mission house at Royapettah 
gravated, it may be, by the opposition to Palaveram for change of ain} and 

of some who differed from him in opi- quiet, as he found it difficult tof sleep 

nion on certain public mattérs—so that at night. He did not appear much 

his nervous system was Overworked weaker for the change and not long 

and unstrung. There wasarapid and before he expired, was walking for 
general decay of the vital energies— some time in the verandah with his 

4 C/ as some have supposed inpniy attentive and devoted wife. He said, 


without any organic disease. Noone {| think I will now sit down. She ad- 
of us may, perhaps, be subjectto the yised him rather to recline upon a 
same causes of sudden dissolution; eoych that he might have strength to 


S. but we may yet be called as unex- git up at dinner, he did so and sat_ 
_ pectedly. Death may be afterwards at table. He then lay down 
“To all as sudden not as safe.”’ and as she sat by his side and took his 


_ There-was in his case not only the hand, he fixed his eyes upon her with 
preparation of his life, but to some Smile, and with a slight spasm, which 
extent a preparation in view of ap- did not alter the expression of his 
‘proaching death, though perhaps not countenance, passed from the regions 
the apprehension of its so very near Of night to the realms of day. ‘‘And 
approach. He had just before made I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
those official and domestic arrange- unto me, write Blessed are the dead 
ments, which a good man would wish which die in the Lord from henceforth. 
to make, to set his house in order. Yea saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
On the morning of the day of his their labours and'there works do fol- 
departure he observed, in answer to low them.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS. 
‘Tue Rev. Dr. Duff of Caltutta arrived here by the Steamer Haddington, 
on the 14th ultimo. It is understood to be his intention to visit in succes- 


sion ‘the Missionary Stations in Southern k 
~nd—Westers Indi 


The Rev. John 4 ndersoethe: by the Steamer for Suez, on the 15th 0 
last month. “He was actompanied by P. Rajahgopaul, one of the Native 
Licentiates of? the ‘Mission. 
The Rev. George English, and the Rev. Thomas Foulkes, who were lately 
admitted to Deacon’s orders by the Bishop of London, have been appointed 
ay to the South India Mission. It is intended that Mr. English should join the ; 


Telugu Mission, and Mr. Foulke the Tinnevelly Mission. They wil] probably 
| sail for Madras in May or Juve next. : | 

The Rev. J. Scudder, m. pv. of th pcan Migsign, and famply arriygd on 

the 11th ultimo, from Madura. He 


Monthly Missionary Prayer Meeting. 
_ Tue Address at the last Meetig in the Wesleyan Chapel was gélivered 


by the Rev. J.°W. Dorres, will found “in “our, presep* 
The next Monthly Prayer Meeting will be held in the 


sor Chard, on Monday, thé” 7the@instant, and will be 
~weawew— chiefly occupied with devotional exercises, to 


ae ted by different 
Missionaries. 
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AMERICAN MADRAS MISSION SCHOOLS. 


sk Schools, consisting of the English School at Chintadrepettah, with 
pupils—some of them advanced not only in English, but in Scripture 
kdge, and the elements of Science—and twelve vernacular Schools at 
yo stations of the Mission for girls as well as boys, containing, after 
reductions, about 150 of the former and nearly 300 of the latter, or 
ds of five hundred young persons in all, are now necessarily left— 
pally dependent on the contributions of the friends of’ Native Educa- 
n this country. If not thus supported, they must be further reduced. 
jum required for them, as they now are, is about Rupees 3,500 annually ; 
hey ought to be increased. But a small part of this amount can be 
fled by the Society which supports the Mission. The following Sub- 
ons and Donations are very thankfully acknowledged, and others will 
like manner gratefully received. | : 
M. WINSLOW, 


ligust 28, 1849. Secretary, 4. M. M. 

| Rs. Rs. 
ht Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq. 20 
C. B. 25 B. Bell, Eeq. 10 
. Sir Edward Gambier, Kt. 50 J. B. Key, Esq. 20 
imbier, 25 David Boyd, Surgeon General, 20 
eneral Sewell, | 25 Robert Franck, Esq. 10 
inning, Esq. 100 P. Brown, Esq. 
Scott, Esq. F-.. Elliott, Esq. 
?. Thomas, Esq. — 50 ~— Lieut. Col. Thos. Bowes Forster, 20 
hompson, Esq. | 100 W. A. Serle, Esq. 25 
iniel Eliott, Esq. 50 J.J. Geddes, Esq. 15 
Elliot, Esq. 50 =D. Mackenzie, Esq. 20 
davidson, Esq. 50) R. O. Campbell, Esq. 20 
oper, Esq. 25 J. Thomson, Esq. 25 
Wl. C. A. Browne, 50 W.U. Norfor, Esq. | 10 


Bayley, Esq. 50 W. E. Underwood, Esq. ee 
tol. A. Lawe, 60 Captain J. H. Bell, 20 
itch, Esq. 25 G. B. Shaw, Esq. 10 
Brett, 25 Lieut. Col. Tulloch, c. 


tlie, Esq. D. and R. C. 8. 2 +=Frederick Orme, Esq. 25 
mhouse, Esq. , 30 L.M. 10 
jirs, Esq. 50 D. Ross, Esq. 10 
‘Stafford, 50 J. H. Kenrick, Esq, lv 
T, Smith, 30 Taylor, Esq. 15 
trloney, Esq. 15 P. Coulthrop, Esq. lu 
iiney Smyth, Esq. 25 J. Adamson, Esq. 6 
Arbuthnot, 25 A Friend, | 8 
wl. G. A. Underwood, 50 me 
M. Macleane, 20 Co.’s Rs. 1659 
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Scudder, aged 54 years, wife of the Rey. John Scud- 


der, M. D., of the American Madras Mission. By this . 
sudden and unexpected stroke not cnly the fomily, = 


4 , To the Editor of the Indian Banner. 


‘immediately afflicted, but the Mission have sustainc 


an irreparableloss, Mrs. S. came to India in 1819 


with her husband, and three other Mission families, 
and of the eight persons in that company is the fourth 
that has died. Three of the Missionaries are still.in 
the field, and one of their wives, after a period of 


thirty years, | 


Mrs. 8. went to America in 1842 and returned in ay 


1847, still devoted to the Mission work, in which she 


_ delighted to the time of her decease. She lef: five 
sons in America, and two, daughters and two sons in 


‘India—the latter engaged aa Missionaries. After.a .. 
short but severe illness, through which-she was 


tirely calm and self possessed, when she found the 
hand of death upon her, she took an affectionate leave 


of her husband, children and _ friends, and expressing 
her assurance that the .“ precious Saviour” was with... 
her, she closed her eyes as_one falling asleep, and. _ 


ceased to breathe, _ 


_ At Madras, on the 19th instant, “Mes. Harrict 


iia ; 
\ 


4 


Mu. Epiror,—On the 21st instant according te 
announcement, the Funeral of the late Mrs Scud. 
der, wife of the Rev. John Scudder pv. too 
place, in the burying ground belonging to the 
American Mission at Royapoorsm. A very solemn 

setvice,was previously held at the house,en enteri: 
the room, | perceived the corpse of the laitienticd 

deceased, enshrouded in the paraphanalia of ‘d-ath 
but never remember to have seed the King of 
| Terrors” pleasing a form, .perfect peace, and 


even happingas were depicted om the countenance, 
it looked more like a quiet: natural sleep, than the 


sleep of denth.. I could not. help thinking, that it. 
dimly shadowed forth, the bliss the feed spirit wag-. 
even then enjoyini, "in the bosom of her father: 
- and her God? The room was well filled, as also 
verandah, with mourning relatives, and'friends, 
all of whoin seemed to be mourners indeed. ‘The 
Rev M Winslow gavean appropriate, and:pathetic 
Address, after which a byinn was sung. The sheet. 
ding then terminated by a most feeling prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Spalding, kneeling beside the coffin, 
apperred sometimes so deeply fected, as to be 
almost, unable to proceed, te offered petitions to 
the throne of grace, for the bereaved husband an; 
motherless children. praying that those who were 
ou the otherside of the world, might be supported, 
and be enabled to thank God that they had a 
mother in Heaven. 
The pumber and respectability of those who fol: 
lowed the body to thehouse appainted for alltiving 
shewed thé respect in which the departed Was held. 
Among them [I observed J. F. Thomas Esq, 
ChiefSecretary to Government, Lieut. C. 1. Browne 
Military Secretay to Governmet, A F. Bruce, 
Esq, Civil Auditor. Rev. J. F. McFarlatie acting 
Senior Minister of the Ki'k, most of the resident 
Missionaries and their Wives, Dr. Scott, — Gabb, 
Eeq, though last, not least, in affection, a faithful 
help that had been a followér of the dear trans!at- 
ed one, in all her sojguin in this heath n land, 
bearing inher arms, the Infant Child of the Rev. 
Henry Scudder, all wndonse'ous of the loss she had 
sustained—in after life how appropriately those 
who have to superintend het education may say to 
her a8 Paul did to ‘limgthy, —** When T call to re- 
mefabrance the unfeigned faith which dwelt first 
in thy Grandmother.” Mal the dear Child walk 
in her steps—The Pall was borne by tw» ladies, 
one of whom wasovtemporary with hetselfin Endia, 
and two Gentlemen —On appresdiing 
the Bell sounded tlie solem» knell: the body was 
_ lowered in'o. the grave, amidst heartfelt sobs from 
the bereaved family, the Rev. Dr. bore, his heavy 
Joss asa Christian, thouch ke feltas aMan. ‘The 
Rev M. Winslow spoke a few words, stating that 
the usage of the Church to which De. Scudder be- 
Tonged, did not admit of a service, at ithe Grave, 
that had been held at the house, he mentioned that 
the late Mra, Scudder, had been the means of bring. 
ing all her Chiliréen to the knowledge of the truth; 
eleven of whom survive her, two being engaged in 
the Missionary field. May the God whom they 
serve, give them strong consolation, in” this sore, 


trial, 
Yours faithfully,’ 
November 221, 1849. 


Funeral of the airs. Scudder. 
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The Right He 
Bart. G. C. B 
The Hon. Sir ! 
Lady Gambier 
Major General 
R. M. Binning 
Septimus Scott 
Hon. J. F. Th 
E. P. Thompsc 
Hon. Daniel E 
Walter Elliot, 
T. H. Davidso: 
G. S. Hooper, 
Lieut. Col. C. 
W. H. Bayley, 
Lieut. Col. A. 
S. D. Birch, E 
Major Brett, 
John Wylie, E 
T. V. Stonhou: 
P. Carstairs, E 
Major C. Staffc 
Major J. T. Sn 
J. Ouchterlone 
Thos. Sydney § 
Major &. B. A 
Lieut. Col. G. 
Major C. M. } 
Wim. McTagga 
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Amount previc 
Capt F. H. Sec 
Capt T. Lavie 
Capt F. S. Gal 
T. C. Waller } 
Major A.C. A 
A Friend 

Capt R. L. Re 
John Gill Esq 
Mrs Mahoney 
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AMERICAN MADRAS MISSION SCHOOLS. 


, qasse Schools, consisting of the English School at Chintadrepettah, with 
4) pupils—some of them advanced not only in English, but in Scripture 
owledge, and the elements of Science—and twelve vernacular Schools at 


je two Stations of the Mission for girls as well as boys, containing, after 
ye reductions, about 150 of the former and nearly 300 of the latter, or 
pwards of five hundred young persons in all, are now necessarily left— 
ncipally dependent on the contributions of the friends of Native Educa- 
jon in this country. If not thus supported, they must be further reduced. 
The sum required for them, as they now are, is about Rupees 3,500 annually ; 
snd they ought to be increased. But a small part of this amount can be 
furnished by the Society which supports the Mission. The following Sub- 
griptions and Donations are very thankfully acknowledged, and others will 


be in like manner gratefully received. 


August 28, 1849. 
Rs. 
‘he Right Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, 

Bart. G. C. B. 
‘he Hon. Sir Edward Gambier, Kt. 50 
ady Gambier, 25 
[ajor General Sewell, 25 
. M. Binning, Esq. 100 
eptimus Scott, Esq. ) 100 
fon. J. F. Thomas, Esq. 50 
. P. Thompson, i: 100 
‘on. Daniel Eliott, Esq. 50 
Valter Elliot, Esq. ; 50) 
. H. Davidson, Esq. . 50 
. S. Hooper, Esq. 25 
ieut. Col. C. A. Browne, 50) 
J. H. Bayley, Esq. 50 
ieut. Col. A. Lawe, 60 
_D. Birch, Esq. 25 
Brett, 25 
ohn Wylie, Esq. m. D. and F. C. 5. 20) 
. V. Stonhouse, Esq. 30 
. Carstairs, Esq. 50 
fajor C. Stafford, 50 
lajor J. T. Smith, 30 
Ouchterloney, Esq. 15 
hos. Sydney Smyth, Esq. — . 25 
lajor &. B. Arbuthnot, 25 
ieut. Col. G. A. Underwood, 50 
lajor C. M. Macleane, 20) 
7m, McTaggart, Esq. 25 


AMERICAN MADRAS MISSION SCHOOL 


Tue following subscriptions and donations to these schools for 1849, are 


M. WINSLOW, | 
Secretary, A. M. M. 


Rs. 
W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
R. B. Bell, Esq. 10 
J. B. Key, Esq. 20 
David Boyd, Esq. Surgeon General, 20 
Robert Franck, Esq. 
C. P. Brown, Esq. 50 
. F. Elliott, Esq. 20 
Lieut. Col. Thos. Bowes F orster, 20 
W. A. Serle, Esq. 25 
J.J. Geddes, Esq. : 15 
D. Mackenzie, Esq. 20) 
R. O. Campbell, Esq. 20 
J. Thomson, Esq. 9S 
W. U. Norfor, Esq. 
W. E. Underwood, Esq. 25 
Captain J. H. Bell, 20 
G. B. Shaw, Esq. 10 
Lieut. Col: Tulloch, c. B. 25 
Frederick Orme, Esq. 25 
L. M. 10 
D. Ross, Esq. 10 
J. H. Kenrick, Esq. 10 
R. Taylor, Esq. 15 
P. Coulthrop, Esq. | 10 
J. Adamson, Esq. G 
A Friend, 8 
pew of Co.’s Rs. 1659 


ery gratefully acknowledged. The amount isa little short of what is needed 
» meet the necessary expenses for the year, besides what is provided for 
om other sources. Any additional sums to complete this year, or % aid in 
hat now at hand will be thankfully received. : 


Nov. 28, 1849. 


RS. 
mount previously acknowledged 1,659 
apt F. H. Scott LO 
apt T. Lavie 20) 
apt F. 8S. Gabb 15 
C. Waller Esq 
fajor A. C. Anderson 5 
| Friend 10 
apt R. L. Reilly - 10 
ohn Gill Esq Surgeon 25 
{rs Mahoney (Royapooram) 


M. WINSLOW, 
Secy. Am. M. Mission. 


RS. 
Capt J. S. Boulderson 10 
Capt G. W. Y. Simpson 10 
Capt J. Macdougall 10 
St. John Esq 15 
J. Scott Esq Mo. b. 25 
W. B. Thompson Esq 10 
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what it was in the year 1839, when we first 
Aanded on its shores, might not be uninter-. 
esting toour readers. To begin with thePreas, 
there was at that time, the Government 
Guzette a very large paper, containing all 
European and Government intelligence, 
was got up under the Superintendence of 
Mr. Adamson—and did him much credit. 
Next eame the Courier; it too was well 
got up for those days, but woefully cramp- 
‘ed af to freedom of expression, for the 
| Censorship of the Press was then in full 
‘foree. We have often seen whole column: 
filled with asterisks, intimating that the 
| Matter, intended to have been given was 
{struck out. We live now in happier 
_[ times, “when free born men having to ad- 
| vise the public may speak free.” | 
‘|, We cannot say much as to the religious | 
‘feeling of Newapaper readers at that time, | 
} for on one oceasion when Cholera raged at | 
the Presidency, we endeavoured toarrest the | 
attention of the people toa coneeru fortheir | 
| immortal interest-, and wrote on the sub- 
| Ject, sending it to the Courier for insertion ; 
| we received a polite note from the Editor, 
| Mr. Lyse,Junior, stating that such eubjecte 
‘Were not susted to Madras readers—this 
{ Was not eaying muck for the religious cha- 
acter of the Madrasites, Fhe Circulator 
| wae then in being, and the Advertiser, 
| which was alnvet literally what ite name 
| Indicated, was under the Superintendence 
| of a Mr.‘Brown. a worthy man, Master of. 
a Boarding School atVepery, but not meet- 
| ing with adequate support, after a time it 
was discontinued. 
Now turn we to the religious aspect of 
a@airs. the Cathedral was in existence, 
the Black ‘Fown Chapel, Church Mis. , 
‘siowary Chapel, London and Wesleyan 
Missionary Chapels in ‘Fown; the latter 
{also having a Chapel at Royapettah, An 
English serviee was held on the evening of 
‘the Sabbath in the School-room of the 
Rev. W. C. Loveless at Vepery; a place. 
‘f Worehip being much needed, we 
{collected funds, and within a year saw, 
under Ow superintendence, the Purse wau- 
kum Chapel rise, for the accommodation of | 
the inbabitante of that neighbourhood, Phis 
| place of Worship wae filled to Over flowing, 
| both with Europeans: and Kwasians. A 


{ Native service was algo concucted there in 
the «fiernoon of the Sabbath. 

the Vepery Church wae 
|. The neat little Church at Perembore 
Owes its erection to the liberality of the 
| Rev. W. Sawyer. A similar one at John | 
-Perciras, to the inde fatigable'exertions of 


Ir has occurred to us that a few thoughts 
as to the present state of Madras, and 


the Rev. James Ridedale. More recently a 
bas been built at St. 
another at Royapooram the latier 
the excellent Miesienaries belonging Lo the 
| rican Mission. 
“The Seotch Church was at that 
the cvurse cf erection, and we blueh for 
the Government when we say, 
“passing it to attend our own place o 
ship, we perceived the work geing - 
on other days. ‘This was a glaring 
eration of the Sabbath, and must ie 
called forth deprectatory remarks, as to 
eonsistency of the English, who 
in their Holy Book, to do no work on the 
| Catholi Cathedral, and Armenian 
‘Church were in existence. There vat 
also a weekly private 
higher classes for Prayer, which we believe 


of Evangelical Chergymen 


ot at that day, what i now ig, (hugh 
| ‘could of a ‘Thomason at 
Cathedrals im after years, a Lawne, the 
Retablished Chuveh of Scotland, and ex- 


cellent Missionaries of various denomina- 


tions—now we have a pious working Bishop, 
an = well ag a 
phalanx of devoted Missionaries. 
her Philunthroptc Fustelulions 
were the Male and Female Orphan 
| lums, the Mriend in Need Soctely, 
‘the Monegar Chouliry. The Free ‘Day 
Schools for Girls and Boye, in 
with the London Missionary Society. 
-Vepery Mission Schools under the 
lent Superintendenee of the late 
Dr, Rottler—Sahbath Sehools were also 
held in various Chapels at the Presidency. 
Monthly Missionary Prayer Meetings, 
were als» convened—where fervent prayer 
‘Por the epread of the Gospel among the 
‘Heathen was offered. ‘Fhe Gospel wae 
‘preached in the native language to the 
Heathen, and Schools were established. 
instruction given by native School Mastere 
‘mostly Heathen, under the Supertuten- 
was not strictly observed — 
| many familes used to. drive on the 
t on the evening of that holyday 
lattending Church) “Fhe Rev. Richar 


Kail, of the London Missionary Society, 


| made an effort io the right direction, to om 
to the young men of 
| Eurasian commuuity, but his health fail- 
ing, he was obliged to return to Bug- 
land. Seminaries for education were 


| bi. 
ment, the old bady to the beet of her @ 
instructed the young people, aseiated 


by teadhers— Mrs, Smith and Mrs. Branson 


rather nuvecons, Mrs.Murray’s for young 
adios at Vepery was the oldest Establish-— 
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| ducted & useful publications. 4 monthly 
| publication called the MadvasChristian In- 
structor contains much useful information. 


) 


| also had some pupils, and Mrs. Balfour, 
{a rather large School. Mr. Brown Superin- 
| tended, a large School for boys, and we 
‘| presid-d over another in the same locality. 
| 


a price than they are now, 


There were im those times no Literary 


Societies fur young men, nor any public 
instetutions for gaining instruction. 


but all artickes of apparel were much higher 


GovernorElliot was at the helm of affairs, 


we remember nothing particusar of his admi- 
‘Oistration. Sir Fhomas Munro eucceeded | 


Shops | 
{ there were, nearly ag many as at present, 


praise, he was-a great statesman, and a 
good Governor ; of his succeasor Mr. Lusb- 


‘be lost sight 
The Marquis of ‘Tweeddale, will live 


"— we can but speak favourably. 
2rd Elphinstone was a good Gover- 


nor, Madras is’ indebted to him for the | 
erection of several Bridges, and the Beach 

“going company, very much his debtors for 
making an excellent road, from the drive | 
on the South Beach to the Ice (ouse—his | 


consideration in thas respeet will not soon 


| 


-him, he needs not our humble meed of |. 


long in the memorynof every well wisher of | 


held the reins of 


Now come we to the present time, News-. 
papers have multiplied, ‘Phe Sp-ctetor, 


which we have written. ‘Fo the Madras 
Christian the Natiwe Herald, 
Temperance Journals, all are well con- 


Other prints exist, but we would not omit 


Lo the Eustern Guardian, whose 
| Editor seems desirous to raise the minds of | 


his community by giving them reading, 
calculated to Improve them... | 
Churehes have multiplied, the Wesleyans | 


have a Chapel at St. Thomé. Greatly 


through the munificence of Mr. Waller, the | 


“Mount RoadChapel has-been erected,he has | 
also presented it with a beautiful organ, and | 


takeea lively interest in the Schoole thereto 
attached. ~Fhe American Mission,: has a 


néat littleChapel at Chintadrepettah, where | 


that Venerable and devoted Miseionary. 


{his species —he dik what'he could for the 
‘public weal, while ‘he 
Government. 


Atheneum, Crescent and Advertiser have 
'} mace their appearance, since the days of 


the Rev, M. Winslow and others’ preach‘. 


the uosearchable riches of Christ to 
people. The Baptists too, have a Chare! 


where each Sabbath day, fuch as attend, | 
hear the thinge that make for their }.e2ce. 
The Bible, Fract ad Buok Sceieties, 
whieh were in beirg when we firat reached | 
Madras still exist and prosper. ‘Phe City | 
| Mission, though cf but recent date, is 4) 
most useful auxiiliary in the work of ; 
evangelieing this City. | 
‘Fhe young Men’s Literary, and Men- | 
| tal Improvement Sccieties, as well as the 


| 


| Female Mission, have been of late brough' | 


into being, and work well, 
Dr. Hunter’s Philanthropie, and ener- 


| he benefit the Natives, as much as his 


 getic efforts must not te forgotton, . May 


large heart, and enlightened understanding | 
| i desire, when they will be raised | 
The Polyteehnic claims honorable mention, | 
j and its valuableSeeretary, fur bis unwearied 
efforts for the suecess of the knsuitution, 
Fhe Free Church calls on the benovvlence | 
zeal in the eause of Native edueation. | 
‘The Sailor's Home has risen up.ef late 
years; to Captain Biden great praise is 
due, fur hia ever ready services on its be | 
half. In one respect Madras has xet im- 
proved during the last last thirty yeurs 
viz. in cleanliness, its drains ure a8 | 
some, aud obnexious as ever; bealth de- | 
clines, dea ensues, but pity is vot shewn | 
by those who might bring about. a better | 
state of thinge. We trust Mr. Preegrave’s | 


| mation, is the right direction, will be res- 
pended to. ‘Fhe H-rticultural Gardens | 


| active life, end at intervals the Band plays 
lively airs to cheer the company. The 
‘roads tor, in some parts, have been im- 


much attention asthe Drains. 


and Rail Road. 


hold of the hearts.of the Natives, and that 


wish with whieh we close these desultory 
temarks. | 


of the Chaistian public for ites unceasing | 


offer a delightful revreat from the bustle of |. 


‘That Christianity) may take. a firmer | 


Europeans, and Eurasians may live more | 
as be cometh the Gospel, is the fervent 


greatly iu the seale of intellectual being | 


proved, but in the main, they require sa). | 
We will| 
| aot enlarge, thore who may come after ur, ' 

| will it is hoped see greater improvements | 
{than any we have witnessed, among which | 
|| we imagine, will be the long desired Pier, | 
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Tus Examination of these Schools will 
(D. V.) be held at Chintadrepettah on Thursday, 
January 8—commencing at 2 o'clock p. mM. with the 
Boys’ Vernacular Schools, and at 3 o'clock with the 
Girls’ School. 


The English and Vernacular Grammar School will 
be examined from 4 to 8 o’clock, with an intermission 
of half an hour, from half past five, for the First Class 
of the Girls’ School. 


The friends of Native Education are “respectfully 
invited to attend. 


Chintadrepettah, Dec. 31, 1851. 
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iy. 
ame 
hese Schools« tookry 
fotice; on sdayi the» ‘8th ultimo, 
hat of the: Vernacular Schools commen- 
od at 2\0’cloek-in Rev: 
V. H» Drew, who jsindly presided, open 
my the proceedings by -prayersin Taimilz 
@here were present 205 boys=aind!/106 
3, with fewibexeeptions,: frdém» <aste 
The' thréeclower classes: were examined 
iefly in a amalleriand larger:Catechism} 
Scripture Historical oCatechism;: 
aneous questions ron. ithe: Bible; and 
and spelling:;~ The two uppeb 
2s, in Soripturé reading—-Daily Serip+ 
re Texts+-Larger Catechism-+Compen- 
HistoryGeography of 
, especially:of the Madras Presidency 
far as the: Rule of; Three 
Tamil Granimiar; AbridgedNegundu,. 
‘Tamil: Dictionary ‘of nyms--and 
Tamil: the: (Destruction of 
bperstition,: ‘Theyalsotead:‘and gave 
Meaning :ofsonie parts: of ‘the: Bible, 
laa answers ‘to’ pod 
pture history ‘docs 
inslow,- the «: Superintendent, 
Arithmétic:show- 


‘they Their 
trith Seripturé truth, bein 

‘excited mutch epprobatio ivel 
helower dlasses‘of: Girls 


id. the smaller. swith 


Pests G 
‘the Vith. being: hamed from 


by? 
"and én the Historical 
Beripeure» anwwers and 


theit’ 


for-it shorid forth in’ 


Made cd 


their ‘teadifiess in this: branch, so far 


JEG 


© yd .malg wo 


id AMERICAN: ‘Mission’ SCHOPLS So! isouba ovine 


SIT! 


wai dud ti 

and alk: their relatives: and 
Still: they! acknowledged that 
they: ‘oughi! toxgive for Christ. 
Some of them, nodoubt, often feel:deeply 
the force of truth but: they! ares bound 
down to their place:in the social system 


ef the! Hindus;: vall the’ ties! of 
hatural affection. -biit heliron ‘chains 
of caste! and ‘custom: Unless’ these ‘are 


severed, they "must early’ ‘forego all special 
advantages: for the’improvement of their 
mind: or heart—as théy are not allowed 
to remain'in school after: they are mar+ 
riageable.' They’ muét ‘thei retire’ ‘into 
the: interior of ‘theit darketied ‘domestic 
habitations.” “Those who wait for the re- 

ion of India, should especially 
emancipation: of Hindu 


‘the. jin the Examination of, 


Grammar 


out, of easly, 


into 10 classes. e craton ma 


Ve 


Jimited., to, 


The 4th wad-phepated in:the Acts ithe 
Apoaties,)) 12 chapters:; Daily Textsi for 
Principles Pablés, 
400, :trasislating 
thé Ratle: of «i: é:Srd pre- 
prepdfed>in Genesié({ atid Exodus-Dail 
ranimar, -with; Parsi 
Geogeapity, and 
of Englithd, to. the/réign 
of Brnetios dnd:¥¥ae- 
tidris—-and:: Natural ‘Thedl diti- 


. 
iy 


q 
4 
10.8. 1. 
five lower. cls 
by, 
BEA 
| ement 
ag. to ne _stanc 
4 of them examinee, cach 
constant practice jn the. school-— 
tance. with, the, meaning what 
~ wi “ai 


oh 


new plan, by a distinguished friend of 
Native Education, with a map. -They had - 
studied it but a few days, yet showed a 
good acquaintance with all t relates to 
the Madras Presidency, to the minutiz 
of the productions, roads, rivers, moun- 


tains, classes of population; 


were also examined-/on: the: Map of: the 
World, and especially regarding A fries 
and the adjacent islands, ‘They were 
prope pared alse Europe, and the 

nited States of America; «In the Serip+ 
tures,; these two Classes. were examined—- 
besides the; Daily, Texts—in the’ Historical 
Books of the Old Testament; with:which 
they. were evidently familiar...) 

~The second lass; was prepared. like- 


“wise in.the Book, of. \Daniel—Goldsmith’s 


History of England, ito the reign of Ed- 


ward in Arithmetic and Grani- 
mar-the formen as far,as Fractions, and 


the latter‘ to: Exergiaes,in, Parsing, 
“The first Class, besides the lessons. men- 


with the Monitorial 


‘tioned, as 


tile e 
erices’ to: the 
facts 


were [ 
and* 
tar 


‘epared 


Book—and de- 
ition: and in’ the 


monstt 


hy 
y—Jo 


and 
eore 
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too much hurried to alow & full ascer. HB He h 
tainment of the amount of real knowledge HIB nue | 
obtained by the different pupils, enough IM prov. 
Was: shown to convince all present, that provi 
it is by no means small; or, generally, Th 
~ superficial, It must have been manifest HMM amin 
is intended to be as be 
thorough, that ‘one (great: object in view 
is to teach the pupils: tothink—in fact 
educate their minds ‘and hearts,’ and not 
— ‘to store their memories, Bible 
daily read: and explained: ‘aswell a3 


and: the ‘goed be 
wholly: lost.’ GOS 

The: Bible, 
with others, Tamil and TelugaGrammiar— 
of the former, both the Nunnool and short Chemis 
Grammar, of the latter,‘ Catechism Day's 
of Grammdr—the Curalyiin Tamil; ad 
Neethy Sungaragum in ; with the er 
Jewel Mine) Salvatior in both langus- 
ges, had‘ bedn-_previously ithe sizbject of 4 


private examination,) and::were found t0 
have’ been .pnrsued! witha! fair measure 
of suicoess+—though. ceitainly: the) booki 
to: bear ‘on the English stuties 


EF 


y of sxanslating and: mg king pla 

what tnight otherwise bd Obscure. 
Some: of ithe! smaller -béys «spoke short Symond 

in’ in a plew 

thie 4 Bo My nd and { 

|, Dheé ladies: and. gentlemien -present, welt 


the Hon: the Mie 
es! Thomas; Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Fulletto 
Capt.and Mrs! Jacdb, Mice Drew, Rev. ant 
Mrs; Lieut: Browne, Mat 
Lavie, E. Thomas; Haq. Rev. Dri and Mr 
Graul,Rev. Page; Rev: 

Ukinson, Dr. Davidson, Soott, Ab 
(He (Bowers, 


Rens and) Mrs, Baylis, 
den. Clemons, the-Rev; Mes 


Equations’ and‘ Binomial Che man, Hamilton, Drew, 
in ‘addition ‘to ‘the ‘Christian studies Porter, and several others; Lanne 
ticed, in thé Whole ‘of Euke’s “Gospel pel tid siden 8, many..of the Native Community.’ 
the “Assembly's Shorter waumber: of, pupila present: wat Vai 
The Monitorial’Clasé; besides ‘the BYb2 Royapooram Schools 
lical’ studied before noticed, Were exaniin ooming; idan of 
Scriptures, on 


Christ,and the ‘types 
him forth, ‘with their: ‘fulfilment 
int Him) land the proofsief! ‘his! deatheamnd 
‘establishing’ the seqtho of 
Christianity.’ — to 
the 
Prophecies of) Danitelj but in 

Eleménts! ofic Natural) and): 
hy+ Algebra; the: 
mistry; 
and Nittogen Panes 
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He hoped that the pupils would all conti- 
by the advantages for im- 


rh provement, which were so generously 
at fae provided for them. | 
y, The following of the Ex- 


Programme 
S amination of the English School is added, 


perme: at a glance, its real state. 
wh hool; for the 


year 1851. pre present. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. 
MONITORIAL CLASS. 


—The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Pibical’ Geography.-From the Cities of the South to the 


140th 
Chemistry. —Composition of Oxygen, Hydrogen and Nitro- 
Mathematics.—Mensuration of Plane Superficies, So- 


ids and Surveyin 
Blairs’ Classics. —150 


Se 


ta, Elements of; English 
atu en 

1, Composition, and Translations from 
sure FIRST CLASS. | 

Bible and Catechism.—The whole of the *‘ Assembly’s Shorter 
ook atechism.”” In the Old Testament, Ist and 2d Books of 
lst and 2d Books of Kin History of Daniel and 
rhea Chapters in the Pro of (salah. the New Tes 

: hent, the whole of Luke. 
Terte,—For 
plain m the Cities of the South to the 
rcises on the wane 
of Rome.—19 Chapters. ith Spelling and deriva- 

hort Greece.—8 do. of words. 
8 Symonds’ History and Geo of India.—Northern 
ustan pro to the end of 
Stewart's Modern Geo — Ww 
“My owns and chief 
wen d part of 


Joyce's 


whole weeds 
Majot Practical Geography of India.—14 Chapters, with 


SECOND CLASS. 
Bible. -In the Old Tenamont,_ let and 2d Books of Sa- 
let and 2d Kings and of 
ie, is tos Slow 


tual Milk ple ty with the 
| to the Mik and 


saya the 
History of England.—To the end of the reign 
ts; Grammar.—Syntax, with promiscuous Exercises in 
wit Outli .—E Asia, Africa 
was) United States A 


Ex on the 
Assistant.—To the enc! of the letter H. 


schools | —Reduction of Three, and F 
f 
| THIRD CLASS. 
~t.—Genesis and Exodus. | 
miem.—-Spiritual Milk, with the Tamil, and Spiritual 


‘—From the leter to 8." 


d.—To the reign of John. 
Theology. Dialogues. 
Dictation and Translating. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
dion ant 1 Chapters of the Acts of the Aposties. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


New Testamant.—Seren Chaptets of Luke's Gospel 
—Fo 

of with the 


Geo -—The whole of Asia, 
No. Pages, with Tamil and Teloga 


Arithmetic.—Compound Division. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


Daily Tests.—For the 
Geography.—To the end of the chief Cities of Asie. 
Instructor, No. 3.—11 Pages in Part Ist, in the 2d from 
the Creation to the death of Joshua. 
Arithmetic.—Compound Addition. 7 
SEVENTH CLASS. 
Catechiem. ~The whole, with Tamil to the 2d Part. 


Tezte.—For the year. 
of Lessons.—The whole of Natural » and 


seven and the one 
and two th the meaning in Tamil. 
Reading.—The of Murray’s Léssons. 
Arithmetic.—The four F Rules, and, in part, the 
Compound Rules. 
EIGHTH CLASS. 


Catechism.—The whole of the lst Part, and to the end of the 
in the 2d. 
seven Syllables. 


The whole of the lst Part, and a few 


NINTH CLASS, 
Caen. ~The whole of the Ist Part, and 32 Questions in 
—Murray’s Lessons 
Instructor, No. 2—16 vite Translation. 
Arithmetic.—Notation, A , and Subtraction. 
TENTH CLAss. First Division. 

A of the Ist Part. 
Instructor, No, 1.—55 pages. 

Second Division, 
Catechiem.—The the Ist Part. 
Murray's Spelling pages. 
Instructor, No. 1.—35 pages, and the Alphabet. 


VERNACULAR STUDIES—“TAMIL.” 
MONITORIAL CLABS. 
Curul,.—19 Cha 


The Nunnool Grammar.— Arlutteal, P 
thaveal, Grammer Aste With the 


FiRST CLAss. First Division. 
Curul.—12 Chapters. 
Short ecco: —To the end of Poonareal. 


eng. Througt with Tamil T 


Negundu.—% Son; with the meaning 

Jewel pages. 

e gs. 


; THIRD CLAss. First Division. 
Auttesoordy.—The whole. 
Cundryvunthen.—30 Songs. 

Second Division. 
Auttesoordy.—25 Songs. 
TELUGU STUDIES. 
FIRST CLASS. 
Andra Veyakaranum.—To the 
SECOND 


New Testament.—6 Cha in Matthew's G l. 
= 
Lessons. 
Dictation and Composition, with Translations. 
Second Division. 
Short Grammar. Chapters. 
Naladeyar.—Two Chapters. 
the bar. 
Mastel Gec with Exercises 
—10 Poems Moolum. 
—100 Jewel Mine of Salvation.—28 the explanatio 
rig D. 
Rule of Three Direct. Poems, Moolum. 
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Obituary. 


feelings of the deepest regret 
that we have to record the death of Mrs. 
Winslow aged 4Q years, the ‘wife of the 
Rev. M. Winslow, of this’ city. This 
mournful event took place on ‘Tuesday 
evening, the 20th of last month. 

Mrs. Winslow had long been a sufferer 
from ill health; but it was not ‘until 
Tuesday evening, the week before she 
died, that her symptoms became alarming. 
On that evening while sitting at the tea 
table, some indications of paralysis began 
toappear. It was not, however, until the 
next day that'the disease: was fully deve- 


left arm, and leg; and side. Active mea- 
sures were used’ to’ afford. relief: but: all 
was in Vain. ‘She lingered on till her de- 
parture, on the day above 
about a week after’her attack. 

‘But though the Missionary cause, as 
well as ‘ourselves, ‘have lost a: valuable 
helper and friend) our loss has been: her 
gain. Mrs.’ Winslow was a good woman : 
and, at death, she exemplified the same 
sweet spirit’ in which she had, for werd 
years, lived. 

After the diapase hat wppeared in: its 
confirmed state, her mind was wavering; 
subsequently; however, “it? became:calm 
and clear; and’ now was’ that ‘the con- 
solations of that religion which had so long 
cheered ‘her ‘in ‘the’ house’ of cher pil- 
grimage,” - began to abound..\.Though 
afflicted in body, her mind was in a very 
happy state! She was enabledto resign 
herself entirely ‘to. the “Lord’s: will’ A 
short time previous to her decease, she 
had been reading in manuscript, Dr. Scud- 
der’s little book, entitled ‘‘ Provision for 
Passing over Jordan,” enlarged: from the 
printed copy... When Dr. Scudder came 
to see her, she referred to this work, and 


profit; little thinking that she should need 
the provision spoken of; so-soon, 

Her yeni S were great, especially 
from thirst. en she exclaimed,'*“ Oh, 
how could I bag this thirst’ for ever!” 
When reminded that’ Christ thirsted to 
save her from thirstin ote ae she said, 
“Oh yes,” and added, “He thirsted, 
they gave him vinegar. I thirst and. 
give me ieed-water. How sweet are't Riko 
common mercies, purchased by the death 
of the Saviour!” 

When it was proposed that she should 
take a little stimulating drink, on account 
of her great weakness, she said, “Do not 
give me any thing confuse the. want 


loped. She then lost the'entire use ofher 


said that she had read it with iiterest and | 


“DEATH OF MRS. WINSLOW... 


my mind to be clear.” “On her husbands’ 
reading the 46th and 51st Psalms, she re- 
marked, on hearing the former, “ ‘Oh, the 
sure defence'there is in'God!” She also 
said then and at other times,‘ Christ is 
a Sure foundation. I find he is a Rock. 

On the 51st Psalm, she said; “ My prayer 
is that of David, “Wash me thoroughly 
from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from 
my ‘sin.” My’ entire ‘dependence is’ on 
Christ. His blood cleanseth from all sin. 
He will cast out none who come to him. 
It is sweet to hope for pardon. His sal- 
vation is precious, hat I do 


_ Can I repose my, trust, my, love,” 


Shi said afterwards, *I do not think I 
shall die now.” When ‘told that her case 
was very critical, and asked: if death e4 
any terrors, she said; | “Oh'no. It: is 
great thing to die, but, if washed in det 
blood, I'need not fear, shall be com- 
plete in Him.” « Addressing her husband, 
she'said; “It is trying to part’ with you, — 
shall meet hereafter,” -:She sent 
various’ messages to absent friends-of the 
Mission, urging them ‘to live wholly. for 
Christ; also to those in America and else- 
where; and, mentioning ‘two of her family 
“now at’ the. Hills; said, “I wish to see 
them again,' but it is well. I pray far 
patience. Have I been impatient?” 

‘It may be here remarked that her pray- 
er for patience was evidently answered. 
Through all:the distress whieh she had 
from one arm and limb;being motionless, 
and yet painful (so that at one time slie 
said it seemed that dogs were gnawing-her 
flesh from her bones), as well as through 
all her suffering, from extreme heat'.and 
thirst, she uttered not the least complaint. 
She only. said at times that she seemed to 
be burning up, and that she was weary 
and‘ could not’ rest: She spoke “mést 
sweetly of that rest which’ remains ‘for 
the people of God. “Oh, Y wish,” said 
she, “to bathe’in' the tiver of the water 
of life, and ‘drink from its fountain” 
She. expressed a ‘strong ‘desire to’ be 
gone. Her ‘lan 
at home: I long to see Testis as he i is, and 
to be like him.” 

one’ occasion, her husband fend to 
Hér the 234 Psalm, and when he came ‘to 
the verse, “Though I walk through’ ‘the 
valley of the shadow of death,” she added, 
“1 will fear no evil, for thy. Tod and thy 
staff they comfort Yes, thy rod and 


was, ““Tlong to be | 


£ 
| 
| 


2 


thy staff they comfort me. I have'rio’’ tion given you be in vain. I entreat you 


fear, Jesus is with me.” 

On the morning of the 16th, he read. the 
53d Chapter of Isaiah, which she much en- 
joyed, repeating such passages as, ‘‘W ound- 
ed for‘our, transgressions, By, his stripes 


_werare healed,” and said, ‘What wonder- 


ful love?’ “Through this day, she was, in 
a sweet frame, in; the midst of great suf- 
fering! .Her,language was, “,Christ..suf- 
fered. mote for}me, The righteousness. of 
Christ, is ‘all my hope: Christ is allj; I 
have never regretted .coming India, 
though: I;have. suffered, greatly from ill- 


health, and have done little; but the; will 


is: accepted for the deed. I feel, anxious 


my dear: children, The. world, is full 


of temptation. ‘There is..no, safety, for 
them but in the ark. May. my death) be 
the means of bringing them to Christ!” 
At one ‘titne ‘she said\to “her “husband, 
“ See that you bring alt thé children home.” 


| On Saturday, the b7th;,she)said to Dr. 
Scudder, hé came in, “I am just here 
meaning that. she was ready to depart). 
Your’ little book: has been’ very, precious 
to me, « It-is:a great thing to’ die. Itis a 
winding up the drama of life, tobe 
in: eternity:”) /In the !¢ourse, of 
she said, “I have!ho raptures, 
is‘ peace. seem ‘to be goimg 
gentl —_ the banks of the river: :; Jesus 
is! wi Oly that‘he ‘should receive 
a ‘servant! How: precious 
his’ blood‘and: righteousness!” 
“To! a*native widow; whose: husband: 


‘wi assistant . Catechist, had died. 


months before, ‘she said, shall perhaps 
see ‘your husband to-day,”):' To -her hus- 


wand she said, am »weary;! why ‘will 


you not let me will you do ‘so 
much to detaim me here; while: ‘to 
fly away and be at rest?” tay | 
(She! reminded’ her husband. of a 
they’ ‘had: “together: ths 
9 mort vd 


(ERO, 

“Tam enabled 
Jean upon Jesus, 

away: pene, who co 
Th came 


e girls of the Sc 

Gressed, to each clas 
remarks, Among othe 

dying bed will sot le. 
/You, will then have 
must all believe. t not all 


ness Chet suffering prevented any length. 


- spare her life. and restore her health: sk 


all vg meet me in heaven.” 
ust be understood that her weak. 


ae and continuous. conversation, and 
coat es r mind could not bear much exer. 

he often said, my head is confused, 

5 peat think, but I can feel. On the 
18th, whe calm and peaceful, she 
requested ss Scudder and her husband 
to.sing, “ Rock. of ages,” one of her f 
vourite hymns. , She listened to it with 
While I draw this enartal bréath, 

When eyelids. close in death, 


| Bosk of ages cleft for me, bec 

Let de myself in thee.” tha 

At evening, her. husband read a part dmmmDr 
the 22d Chapter.of Revelation, to which pet 
she had often alluded,;and which she now 
much ‘enjoyed. |, Subsequently, i in prayer 01 


with the attendants, he asked the Lon 
if it could: be consistent ‘with his will # 


interrupted ‘him, and said,’ “Oh, do m0 
pray for my life. . I.long,to depart: I log 
to! go -home,”>He: then; asked. that il 
might, and) that) all. might perfectly. 
quiesce ‘inthe. divine will, seeking oy 
that: God imight be: glorified. She # 
quiesced, and afterwards said that she oily 
«Meant, to express her wish to depart 
the Lord might. please: to take her; all 
referring, as she had. before done, to 
Seripture. read, she .added, “T wish 
bathe in river of the water. of lit 
Oh, take away. every obstacle, and 
go to: J net 
love.) 

On 19th, she had the full possessi 
of her-reason onlyia part, of the day: 4 
that. time, she requested, us, to sing a 
ther of her favourite, hymns, beginnil 


When 'T can ead ‘iy title clear, 
mansions in the skies.” 


| dwelt mitch oni the last stanza 


shall bathe my. weary soul, 
séas of heavenly rest,” 
And nota wave of trouble 

Across-my peaceful breast.” 


“What's h 

grime, that. 


her. former. trail! 
h ul with } 
paid 1e, for weary 


heir conflict ‘with sin! 


sorrow. W n cea and they will 
“We aré saved! 


Glarios hope! 
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his brother and sister in America, and 
say that it was her last charge to them 
to give their hearts to God. She said 
also that she hoped her death might he 
blessed to all at the station. 

On the day of her death, Tuesday the 
90th of April, though very low in the 
morning on account of a most restless 
night, some of her symptoms appeared 
less alarming; and so late as one Q’clock, 
p,M., the doctor thought her rather bet- 
ter, and that she might possibly rally, 
and live for some time. About four 
dclock in the afternoon, however, her 
symptoms became worse; her breathing 
became difficult; and it was soon evident 
that she was failing. Kneeling down to 
pray for her, her husband asked what 
petition she wished to present. She only 
said, “That I may be prepared for the 


be of some use to others, to know how 
grace enabled her to triumph over the 
fear of death. She had just been reading 
Dr. Chalmer’s life, and transcribed among 
her loose papers a sentiment from him 
which seemed present to her mind in 
her sickness, that it is not to him who 
sees Christ brightly, but to him who looks 
to Christ, that the promise is made. As 
she said herself, she had no raptures, but 
a sweet assurance of “acceptance in the 
Beloved.” 

But she felt that “it is a great thing 
to die;” that she had no merit of her 
own to trust to, but must rely wholly on 
the righteousness of Christ. She found 
him a Rock: all else would have been 
shifting quicksand, as her feet trod the 
banks of Jordan. We are “complete in 
Him,” was her triumphant language. 


Mrs. W. came to India as Mrs. Dwight 


in 1836, and laboured eight years in the 


will.” When asked, “ Are you 
LonMedle still to rest in Christ ?” she said, 
‘ll Hin. trust so. “He is all my salvation. 
.: sow precious the fountain He has open- 
!” She seemed to have the full assur- 
I logmmmmnce that she was washed, and would 
t receive a white robe. 

ly When afterwards her husband found 
; oiyfmmmnat she was nearly gone, he asked, “ Is 


esus still with you ?” She clasped his 
mand and said, “Yes.” He prayed again, 
pad she seemed able to join in the prayer. 


Pe A little time subsequent, when her spirit 
to just departing, he, with Miss Scud- 
yish Wet, Sang, “Rock of ages.” Her breath 
of was almost stopped, as well as her pulse. 


Her extremities were cold, and her eyes 
rere almost set, but when they came to 
he line, “When my eyelids close in 
cath,” she unexpectedly opened them 
fidely, and looked upon her husband and 
mends with a look full of intelligence, 
id love, and happiness. She then gently 
losed them, and all was over. Her spirit 
4a gone to take its place near the throne. 
Thus passed away a very sweet and 
ting spirit, “ Looking unto Jesus.” 
er end was emphatically peace. 
Her friends did not need the additional 
ftimony which a dying bed gave to the 
‘ality of her faith; but it was encourag- 


§ 0 those who witnessed it, and may 


Madura Mission, having, most of the 
time, the care of a boarding school, and 
exerting herself, in other ways, so far as 
much ill-health allowed, in promoting the 
objects of the mission. In less than a 
year from the time of her last marriage, 
in 1845, she visited America for her 
health; but after her return, early in 
1849, she had the care of a large Girls’ 
School at the station; and met generally 
from week to week, when at home, a few 
Native females for prayer, and another 
little company of women speaking her 
own language, for reading the word of 
God, singing and prayer. She never felt 
that she did much in the Missionary 
work, but it was her desire to relieve her 
husband from other cares, that he might 
be free to labour, and otherwise to do what 
she could. ‘She looked well to the ways 
of her household.” As a wife, a mother, 
and the mistress of her family, she was 
most devoted and exemplary; always 
shedding a mild and kindly influence 
around her; and, as a fellow-labourer in 
the mission, she obeyed the injunction, 
‘Follow the things which make for peace, 
and things by which one may edif: y ano- 
ther.” 
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ADDRESS TO LORD HARRIS FROM 
THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 
A deputation from the various Evangelical Re- 
ligious Societies of Madras waited on Lord Harris, 
at Government House, on Thursday evening, for 


the purpose of presenting an address to his Lord- 


country. ‘The address was short and expressive : 
his Lordship’s reply was full and explicit. Fora 
period of four years Lord Harris took an active 
part in the anniversary meetings of our Societies 
and the public examination of our Schools. But 
for the last year he had been compelled, through 
impaired health, to abstain from attending crowded 
meetings. Evil surmisings have not been want- 
Ing ; and some, who misunderstood His Lordship’s 
motives, have supposed that this change of action 
arose from a fear of offending agatusu the qwuee»n s 
Proclamation. We are glad to find that all such | 
vain conjectures are completely silenced. by the 
manly tone of the reply which we this day publish. 

Nothing could be more dignified in bearing, or 
honest in avowal, than the sentiments contained 
in this valuable document. The distinction be- 
tween the Statesman and the private Christain 
is well preserved. And the duty of the Christian 
to maintain his principles in every position of 
life is asserted, while the necessity for full tolera- 
tion to all is equally set forth. Nothing could be 
more uncompromising, nothing more fair, nothing 
more tolerant, than the principles enunciated in 
this reply. Itisa noble testimony to the cause 
of truth. | 

We regret that the address did not give more 
prominence to His Lordship’s liberal support of 
public Institutions. This is adverted to in the 
end of a paragraph in the address ; but the facts 
of the case demanded more than a passing refer- 
ence. We have been present at public meetings 
of some of our Charitable Societies, and when 
financial difliculties were reported, we have known 
him by his princely gifts on the spot, help to ex- 
tricate to large extent these Societies froin their 
embarrassed positions. ‘The deputation consisted 
of the Rev. J. Braidwood, the Rev. P. S. Loyston, 
the Rev. G. Hall, the Rev. A. Walker, the Rev. 
Dr. Murphy, the Rev. 1. KK. Jenkins, the Nev. 
Dr. Winslow, C. Ff. Chamier, Esq., C. C. Grace, Misq. 
The address was read by the Rev. Dr. Murphy, 
and was as follows :— 

“My Lord,--We, the undersigned, beg permis- 
sion on behalf of the various Religious Societies 
in Madras which we represent, to offer you the 
united expression of our sympathy and respect, 
on the occasion of your departure from this coun- 
try. 

‘We desire to record our appreciation of the 
Services which you have rendered to the cause of 

Religion and Morality, by your own faithful ob- 
servance of religious duties, and the high moral 
tone which you have by your example promoted. 

“While in your capacity as Governor in this 
Presidency, you have acted impartially, without 
regard to persons or to creeds, giving equal coun- 


ship on the occasion of bis retirement from this 


| 

| 


‘We desire to record our appreciation of the 
Services which you have rendered to the cause of 
Religion and Morality, by your own faithful ob- 
; servance of religious duties, and the gh moral 


tone which you have by your example promoted. 
\ ‘While in your capacity as Governor in this 
m Presidency, you have acted impartially, without 
regard to persons or to creeds, giving equal coun- 
_tenance to all right efforts for the social improve- 
ment of the people of this land; in your private 
relations you have ever proved yourself the warm 
friend of all who are labouring for their highest 
spiritual good, and we gratefully acknowledge the 
liberal support which our various Leligious So- 
cleties have received at your hands. 

** You take with you our best wishes and pray- 
ers. May the Great Head of the Church crown 
you with His blessings in time and throughout 
eternity.” 

The following was his Lordship’s reply :— | 

Gentlemen,—‘* 1 am deeply sensible of this 
united expression of sympathy and respect which 
you now, on the eve of my departure, convey to 
me from the various religious societics of Ma- 
dras. | | 

‘* My earnest desire has been to order my con- 
duct in the manner you describe, and this testi- 
mony of the impression made on you I most 
gratefully appreciate. 

“Tthas been my object, as I feel sure it is yours, 
to promote in every way the real happiness and 
the highest interests of the people of this coun- . 
try. 

‘Tam aware that in doing s0, it is impossible 
always to prevent misapprenension and miscon- 
struction, but [ have never on that account felt 
disposed to deviate from the path of duty, or to 
ignore my position as a Christian man. 
| “My privileges as a Member of the Christian 

Church | regard as of far greater value than any 
thing else im this world, and If believe them to 
be designed by Almighty God for the wntiversal 
race of Iman: such are my sentiments, aud | may 
not conceal them, nor shrink from the duties 
which my convictions linpose. 

‘It is at the same time, my firm belief that no 
means can avail for the extension of these privi- 
leges except those which affect the mind and 
heart; and that it is as repugnant to the best 
fec.ings of our nature as to the spirit of revealed 
truth to employ in any wise human authority for 
their promotion. 3 
“To am persuaded that such also are your 

views ; and that in offering to the acceptance of 
the people of this country the blessings your 
several societies are alming to convey, you will 
employ no means that.will be at variance with 
these principles, or contrary to the reason or free- 
dom of the human mind, See 

“JT thank you from my heart for your kind 
vishes with regard to myself, and return them 
with the most cordial sincerity.” 
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PROPOSAL FOR COMPLETIN G A TAMIL AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY STOPPED AT PRESS. 


A comprehensive Dictionary of the common and poetic dialects of the Tamil language, 


commenced in Ceylon by an able Church Missionary, and continued several years at Madras by 


competént scholars, both foreign and native, at the expense of the American Board of Missions, 
is stopt at Press for want of funds; when more than one third, or 360 pages, are printed. 


2. The work is on a new plan, the Etymology of the words being traced from their roots, with 
extended definitions and examples yn English and Tamil, all the more common botanical, grammatical, 
astronomical and other scientific terms and the terms in Hindu Philosophy, being also given and 
explained; while vulgar and provincial words are distinguished from such as are in common use, 
and those peculiar to the poetic dialect are marked as such. 


3. The size of the Dictionary is Imperial Octavo equal to common quarto of about 1,000 


pages. It was being printed in treble columns on each page; and in the highest style of the Press 
in India. The work is recommended by distinguished Tamil scholars. 


4. The sum needed for finishing the preparation and printing is estimated at £1,400; and 
it is proposed to divide this sum into 70 shares of £20, each; and to allow to each share 10 copies 
of the Lexicon, leaving of the 1,200 being printed, 500 for the Board, for their large outlay of 
perhaps £2,000 already expended. 


5. Those taking shares may receive at once the portion already printed, and the remainder 
when the work is finished, say at the end of three years from its re-commencement. If any should 
not want the books, they may be sold on their account—giving them the first opportunity in the 
market—and the amount. received will be at their disposal. 


6. As soon as fifty doviee are secured, the work will be re-commenced ; as the Madras Govern- 
ment will take 100 copies, equal to 10 shares, and the subscriber will be responsible for the remainder. 


7. The proposition is made on the ground that the Dictionary is much needed, as an auxiliary 
to Missions and Education; and because the prospect of losing not only the manuscripts prepared 
with so much labor and at so great an expense, but, in a great measure also the printed portion is a 
‘heavy blow and great discouragement.” . It is believed that those who may assist in completing 
the work will confer a great boon on the Tamil people, as well as on those engaged in their enlighten- 
ment; and erect for themselves an enduring monument. 


‘Mapras, April 1859. | M. WINSLOW, 
American Missionary. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, BUH ISG 


Kindly allow. me. to your, attention, to the 


fol lowing, Advertisement). which has. appeared in 


some of the. Newspapers of the, Presidency. 
‘The preparation ‘and’ printing of a. 
Tamil and English Dictionary, of the common and 


poetic dialects, stopped at, Press for want, of funds 
when 360 pages, or more than one third, were 


printed, have been recommenced by the under- 


signed, oa/the plan of dividing the expense into 
Shares of Rs. 200 each, and allotting 10 copies to 
a Share. As these have not all been taken, sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received, at the Ame- 
rican Mission Press. Also for single copies at the 
same rate of Rs. 20—in advance. The part:printed 
will be furnished, at once, if wished, sewed; and 
the other two parts as finished. It is in Imperial 
Octavo, equal to common Quarto, and will contain 
about 900 pages, with three columns to the page, 
in the best style of the Press in India.” 


The undertaking, though sufficient! formidable, 
is ventured upon, because, otherwise, a work long 


i | 


in hand, by others as well as myself, and on 
which competent scholars have bestowed much 
patient and painful labor, must be in a great 
measure lost; and an important aid to Missionaries, 
and others, wishing to acquire a correct knowledge 
of the Tamil language—said, with much truth, 
‘“‘to be one of the most copious, refined and polished 
languages spoken by man”—_be almost entirely 
wanting. 


The pecuniary responsibility rests on me alone; 
and while, there must be loss if the subscriptions 
and sales do not meet the’ expense, there can be 
no gain; because, whatever is received above the 
actual cost, is to’ go to the American Board, 
towards their very great outlay already made. 

Under these circumstances, I beg leave to ‘ask 
your generous aid in completing a work of pave 


MapRAs, Octobe fo WINSLOW. 
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